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There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  and  written  of  late  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rreaching.  A  prevailing  feeling  has  found  expression  in 
many  quarters  that  so  great  an  instrument  of  public  education  as 
the  Pulpit  is  not  generally  so  effective  as  it  might  be  ;  and  there 
is  Tindoubtedly  room  for  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  AYhen 
we  think  of  the  vast  apparatus  of  the  Pulpit  in  this  country,  of 
the  thousands  of  sermons  preached  every  Sunday  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth,  of  the  immense  resources  in  weekly  ojieratiou 
for  bringing  the  most  important  truths  home  to  the  mind  and 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  of  the  real  amount  of  earnest  intellect 
Expended  in  these  resources ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
note  how  feeble  and  indefinite  the  moral  and  practical  results  seem 
to  be  of  all  this — ^liow  slowly  the  popular  feeling  is  moved  and 
,:jelevated,  and  in  a  word.  Christianized — it  does  occur  as  a  very 
serious  question,  to  what  extent  the  Pulpit  is  adapted  now  as  of  old 
To  the  great  work  of  spiritual  instruction  and  moral  advancement ; 
whether  it  suits  the  more  comjilex  needs  and  requirements  of  our 
,  modern  social  life  equally  as  it  did  those  of  a  simpler  state  of  society. 

A  priiiid  facie  case  might  be  made  out — has,  indeed,  frequentiy 
been  made  out — against  the-^ti^wtm'ness  of  the  modern  puljnt ; 
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and,  from  the  uncomplimentary  utterances  of  The  Times,  to 
the  chat  of  the  after-dinner  table,  the  dullness  and  uselessness  of 
sermons  has  become  a  common  topic.  It  is  a  sulliciently  notorious 
j»icture,  which  represents  groups  of  weary  listeners  in  ourchurclies 
decorously  submitting  to  the  sermon  as  a  becoming  conventioualitv’ 
expressing  a  buzz  of  relief  when  it  is  ended.  Tliere  is  sonio 
wicked  colouring  in  the  picture,  hut  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  no 
reality,  we  cannot  say  that  it  is  entirely  caricature.  There  is  only 
too  much  truth  in  it ;  and  it  is  mournful  enough  to  he  obliged  to  make 
this  confession  when  we  recall  the  facts  beneath  the  malicious  guise 
of  the  j)icture  ;  the  messenger  of  God’s  truth  on  the  one  hand,  and 
weak,  and  tempted,  and  darkened  souls  on  the  other ;  and  think 
on  what  great  subjects,  and  for  what  great  ends,  preacher  and 
congregation  have  been  brought  face  to  face.  It  is  no  less  sad 
than  surprising,  that  what  is  in  its  o\ni  nature  so  vitally  interest¬ 
ing,  what  ought  to  be  so  intensely  and  practically  exciting,  should 
yet  j)rove  in  so  many  cases  so  listless,  fiat,  and  unprofitable;  and 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  there  must  be  something  greatly 
defective  in  modes  of  preaching  thus  unproductive,  which  leave 
the  speaker  without  power  and  the  audience  ^rithout  benefit. 

It  ma.y  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  value  and  importance  of 
Divine  truth  are  independent  of  the  success  of  the  preacher,— 
tliat  there  are  few,  if  any,  sermons,  however  feeble  and  uniin- 
j)rcssive  in  utterance,  that  are  not  calculated  to  do  good  if  only 
we  would  receive  the  good.  AVe  are  far  from  disputing  the  force 
of  this,  to  a  certain  extent ;  we  are  far  from  saying  that  the  in¬ 
attention  with  wliich  nianv  excellent  sermons  are  listened  to,  and 
the  slight  moral  im])rovement  that  seems  to  follow  from  them,  are 
not  owing  to  tlnit  very  religious  indifibience  and  hardness  of 
heart  whicli  it  is  the  aim  of  all  preaching  to  reach  and  remove. 
The  evil  is  not  the  less,  but  all  the  more  melancholy  on  this 
account.  That  there  is  a  strong  natural  indisposition  in  the  hearer 
to  receive  spiritual  instruction,  does  not  mend  but  rather  aggravate 
the  perplexity  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conveying  that  instruction. 
And  supposing  it  were  the  case,  which  yet  in  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  point  of  view  it  is  very  far  from  being,  that  men  arc  less 
easily  moved  by  the  subjects  with  which  the  Christian  preaching 
deals,  it  only  becomes  a  more  pertinent  and  serious  inquiry,  how 
the  preacher  shall  accompli.sh  his  confessedly  difficult  task  with 
most  effect. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  tlie  way  of  viewing  the  matter 
now  suggested  does  not  hold  good  to  the  extent  that  is  often 
urged.  So  far  from  the  great  topic  of  Christian  instruction  being 
less  calculated  than  other  topics  to  move  the  minds  and  feelings  of 
man,  it  is  undeniable  that  riiere  are  none  which  can  be  made  to 
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tell  «>n  thorn  moro  powerfully.  In  spite  of  all  man’s  natural  in- 
seiisihility  to  the  truth,  and  the  coldness  of  his  common  love  for 
it,  this  truth,  when  rii^htly  and  eaniestly  enforced,  finds  source's 
of  interest,  and  stirs  s])rinp:s  of  emotion  in  him,  which  nothinp: 
ds'  can  possibly  do.  It  hears  an  attraction  for  his  intelk'ct,  his 
imaLniiatitui,  and  his  heart,  which  the  loftiest  range  of  mere 
fon  iisic  or  political  oratory  does  not  n'ach.  Let  it  he  that  men 
are'  strongly  indifferent  to  spiritual  eloctiine  and  .spiritual  duty, 
flii>  indifference,  whatever  he  its  practical  operation  otherwise, 
will  not  account  for  the  prevailing  unimpressiveness  of  sennons. 
For  with  the  very  same  materials  to  work  upon,  and  in  case's 
whore  this  indifference  has  sometimes  rise'll  to  its  worst  he'ight,  we 


find  that  one  kind  e)f  jireaching  has  prove'd  immensely  succe'ssful, 
while  anotlier  has  been  as  a  mere  voice  crying  in  the  elesert.  In 
short,  there  is  i  right  and  effective  method  of  preaching  as  of 
eve'rything  e'lse  ;  and  where  it  has  become  proverbially  dull  and 
ineffective,  we  are  fairly  w\arrant('d  in  concluding  that  this  must 
be  largi'l}  ’  owing  to  some  weakness  or  \ice  in  the  style  or  maniu'r 
of  the  ])reaching  itself. 

To  explain  definitely  what  is  w’rong  in  the  prevailing  character 
of  ]>reaching,  and  to  suggest  the  best  means  of  improving  it,  is  a 
Insk  no  less  difficult  than  it  may  seem  invidious.  To  some  extent 
it  may  reasonably  be  presumed  tliat  our  modem  circumstances 
have  in  their  very  nature  tended  to  impair  the  prominence  and 
ini])ortance  which  once  belongc'd  to  the  pulpit.  In  a  time  like 
ours,  wlu'ii  new’spapers  and  books  of  all  kinds  are  so  much  more 
widely  diffused  than  they  have  ever  been — wdien  the  gf'iieral 
mtelligence  is  .shaqiened  by  constant  communication  wdth  the 
frediest  sources  of  information  on  all  subjects — it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  preacher  can  any  longer  retain  the  influence 
and  authority  of  a  time  wdien  the  Church  w^as  really  a  wx'ekly 
school  to  many,  and  the  seraion  their  main  or  their  only  source  of 
mental  and  sjiiritual  interest.  The  powxr  of  the  preacher  must  in 
ordinary  cases  be  proportioned  to  the  elevation  at  wdiich  he  stands 
above  his  hearers  in  intellectual  capacity  and  spiritual  force  and 
discernment.  And  it  is  ob^dously  very  difficult  to  preserve  this 
elevation  in  a  time  like  the  present,  w  hen  education  among  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  is  generally  of  a  much  higher,  or  at  least 
.iiore  comprehensive  order,  than  it  used  to  be.  In  relation  to  the 
gi  eat  majority  of  these  classes,  it  is  to  be -feared  that  the  theo¬ 
logian  wdio  instructs  us  from  the  pulpit  not  only  does  not  stand 
above  them,  but  sometimes  does  not  even  stand  on  a  level  wdth 
tliem,  as  to  many  .subjects  of  ordinary  culture ;  wdiile  in  regard  to 
his  special  subject,  although  he  may  be  better  informed  and  more 
thoroughly  taught,  he  is  apt,  from  the  veiy^  character  of  his  training. 
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to  bo  deficient  in  acquaintance  with  that  variety  and  freshness  of 
aspect  with  wiiich,  in  nunibeiiess  volumes,  it  is  constantly  solidtiiifr 
the  attention  of  imiuiring  readers.  The  breadth  of  our  modern 
culture,  therefore,  and  even  the  very  shallowness  of  it,  with  its 
half-knowiedge  and  semi-scientific  ambitions,  has  a  tendeiiey  to 
diminish  the  old  authority  of  the  pul})it,  and  leave  it,  in  inanv 
cases,  out  of  symj)athy  with  the  w'ants  and  requirements  of  tlie 
a^e.  Xor  would  the  remedy  for  this  in  any  dej^ee  be  found  in 
the  mere  communication  of  further  portions  of  scientific  or  other 
knowledge  to  the  clergy.  This  would  only  add  alfectation  to  in- 
conij)etency,  and  turn  the  Church  ])robably  into  a  second-rate 
lecture-room.  It  is  not  in  any  mere  extension  of  the  existing 
culture  of  the  clergy  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  better  Jidaptation  on 
tlair  part  to  the  intcilectual  interests  of  the  time.  It  is  primarily 
and  prineij)ally  on  the  awakening,  by  w  hatever  means,  of  a  highcT 
and,  above  all,  a  more  fresh  and  expanding  intellectual  life  among 
them. 

From  the  character  of  their  profession,  the  traditional  and  often 
j)urely  scholastic  bent  of  their  education,  and  the  ordinary  in- 
liuences  which  surround  them,  the  clergy  have  been  immenioriallv 
})rone  to  stagnate — tt)  stand  still — wdiile  the  under-current  of 
mental  iii(|uiry  is  running  swiftly  by  them.  And  the  evil  effects 
of  this  stagnative  temper  were  never  more  conspicuous  in  the 
j)ul})it  than  at  present.  It  is  not  merely  that  such  a  temper  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  be  dull,  to  do  its  wxekly  work  writh  a  lij<t- 
less  formality,  and  consider  it  w’ell  done ;  but  the  stereotyped 
ini})ressions  which  it  is  continually  reproducing  arc  apt  to  become 
positively  strongly  rej)ulsive  and  wearying  to  many.  Id  very  ser¬ 
mon  is  found  to  be  moulded  after  the  same  pattern,  turns  on  the 
same  doctrinal  and  practical  commonplaces — is  laid  down  often 
in  the  very  same  divisicjiis  and  proportions  of  argument  and  ex¬ 
hortation.  There  is  not  onlv  no  eccentricitv,  but  there  is  no  life 
or  movement  to  stir  the  hearer,  or  make  him  feel  heartily  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  a  fellow^  creature  speaking  to  him  of  what 
most  seihmsly  concerns  both  alike,  of  the  things  w^hich  belong 
to  our  peace.’’  IIow^  often  has  one  listened  to  such  sermons,  care¬ 
fully  elaborated  both  in  thought  and  style,  running  out  on  the  old 
dogmatic  lines  with  the  most  a})proved  smoothness— expounding 
with  becoming  fitness,  and  even  w'onted  force  of  language,  doc¬ 
trines  of  unquestionable  soundness  and  duties  of  unquestionable 
im])ortance  ;  and  felt  all  the  time,  while,  it  may  be,  admiring  the 
skilful  and  elegant  structure  of  the  sermon,  how'  hard  it  was  to 
attend  to  it — how*  little  it  caught  any  living  root  of  interest  writhin, 
seeking  tow’ards  the  light  or  the  w\armth  !  how’  little  impression  it 
made  even  wlrde  it  pleased — and  how'  utterly  the  impression  w*as 
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tffao ‘(1  wlion  tho  sermon  was  ended  !  Tlie  fact  is,  that  such  ser- 
ino:i^  l‘elie  their  name.  Tliov  are  essays,  or  short  lectures,  or 
homilies  ;  l)ut  they  are  not  sermons — the  liWng,  eaniest  ,^peech  of 
one  man  to  his  fellow  men.  Slowly  arranged — composed,  piece 
hv  piece,  under  the  intiiiences  of  a  fastidious  or  merely  fonnal 
— they  are  made  to  he  read,  and  not  to  be  spoken.  Their 
neat  trains  of  argument — their  well-balanced  periods — their  quiet 
fli)w  of  didactic  sentiment  and  customar)’  turns  of  serious  exj)res- 
fiion — are  well  fitted  to  edify,  and  even  ])lease,  in  an  hour  of 
meditative  h-is\ire  at  home ;  but  in  the  pulpit  they  want  wholly 
tlu'  charm  of  a  living  personal  communication.  The  speaker  d<K}s 
not,  or  canr.ot,  project  himself  into  them.  They  are  not  his 
living  speech,  then  and  there,  to  the  li\'ing  audience  around  him ; 
they  are  only,  as  it  were,  the  echo  of  a  speech  that  once  lived. 
Powerful  words  they  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  in  themselves ; 
but  they  are  repeated,  not  s})oken.  They  recall  old  tones  of  truth 
tliat  one  has  been  hearing  all  his  days,  and  greatly  respects  ;  but 
tiny  do  not  excite  a  present  interest.  They  do  not,  and  cannot 
do  so,  in  the  hearer,  because  they  do  not  seem  to  do  so  in  tho 
preacher. 

Any  j)reaching,  however  much  it  may  offend  against  taste  or 
ilie  ordinary  properties  of  manner,  is  better  than  preaching  of  this 
sort ;  for  it  is  plain  beyond  any  doubt  that  sermons,  however  ex- 
Ot'llent  in  a  merely  formal  resj)ect — which  are  destitute  of  any  real 
elements  of  interest — which  do  not  reach,  or  impress,  or,  in  a  word, 
hit  the  audience  at  some  point — can  be  of  no  practical  use.  It 
may  suit  tlie  instincts  of  j)rofessional  decorinn  to  speak  well  of 
such  sermons,  and  they  may  have  some  uses ;  but  they  are  not 
cc'rtainly  of  the  kind  desiderated.  They  may  touch  with  a  gentle 
movement  the  tepid  spiritual  life  of  the  comfortable  and  well-to- 
do,  with  whom  such  languid  attention  as  tliey  demand  stands  in 
place  of  religion  ;  but,  })owerless  to  awaken  the  conscience  and  stir 
the  common  heart,  they  are  wholly  without  influence  as  a  general 
means  of  moral  education. 

lict  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  advocate  conclusively  a  kind  of 
preaching  wlajse  constant  aim  is  to  arouse  and  alarm.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have,  perhaps,  less  faith  in  such  preaching  than  facts 
Would  seem  to  warrant.  It  may  be,  and  doubtless  often  is,  an 
instrument  of  great  religious  awakening;  and  religious  results  of 
an  incontrovertible,  character  are  found  to  follow  it.  11  ut  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  this  manner  of  preaching  can  never  be  a 
general  means  of  moral  ele_vatiou  and  acceptance.  From  its  verv 
character  it  is  addressed  mainly  to  one  state  of  mind — to  one 
})hase  of  spiritual  condition  ;  it  is  always  touching  the  same  chords 
— ringing  on  the  same  phrases — and,  under  this  incessant  iteration, 
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suiiictinios  brciiking  and  enervating,  as  much  as  (tuiekening  and 
streiigtliening,  the  religious  life  in  its  true  s})rmgs.  ISot  only 
i>ut  fin*  the  most  part  this  preaching  manifests  a  tendency  to  pas^ 
into  (Hie,  and  that  a  very  narrow,  type  of  dogmatic  exprossioii; 
which,  however  truly  it  may  mirror  the  spiritual  fects  in  mam- 
cases,  does  not  certainly  mirror  them  in  all;  while  in  cimimoii 
handling  it  is  apt  to  become  mere  coarseness  and  exaggeration  of 
language,  strongly  rejiulsive  to  many  minds.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  we  are  not  to  take  into  account  this  repulsive  antagimisn, 
of  certain  minds  to  such  a  style  of  preaching ;  that  this  opposition  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel, — it  is  the  offence  it  bears  to  those- 
who  are  loo  proud  to  receive  it.  There  is  truth  in  this,  and  yet 
it  is  not  true  in  the  jireseiit  case.  The  offence  of  the  Cimss  has 
not  indeed  ceased,  and  we  must  never  try  to  mitigate  this  offence  bv 
hiding  the  Cross.  We  must  not  “  prophesy  smooth  things  ’’  when 
we  ought  to  speak  sternly  and  strongly.  lUit  we  are  also  to  U 
“  all  things  to  all  men,  so  that  we  may  win  some and  es}x:. 
cially  we  are  not,  by  our  weak  exaggerations  and  vain  reiietitioiis, 
to  create  offence  against  the  truth,  when  there  may  be  a  dawniiii' 
l(jve  for  it.  And  it  is  undeniable  that  there  are  those  witli 
genuine  religious  sympathies,  who  never  realize  the  extremes  of  ox- 
jierieiice  so  familiarly  spoken  of  by^  some  preachers  ;  nay,  there  art 
those  who  less  and  less  appreciate  these  extremes  as  they  gnm 
in  spiritual  insight.  They  can  understand  and  realize  the  deptk 
of  abhorred  contrition  and  the  heights  of  redemptive  blessedness, 
spoken  of  by  St-  Ihiul  ;  but  they  do  not  feel,  and  no  teaching  cun 
bring  them  to  feel,  tliafc  these  are  trulyM’epresented  in  the  dogmatic 
crudities  of  certain  jiopular  theologians.  Whatever  may  be  llic 
(K'casional  effects,  therefore,  of  this  kind  of  preaching,  and  ])arti- 
cularly  <jver  those  whoso  religious  susceptibilities,  naturally  coarse, 
have  lieen  long  hardened  and  dead,  it  is  far  from  being  the  higliosi 
kind  of  preaching,  or  that  which  is  likely  to  prove  most  generallv 
usidul.  It  may  ];rove  awakening,  but  it  is  not  educative  ;  while 
in  its  very  characier  it  is  limited  in  its  range  and  influenee.  To 
suppose  that,  because  some  men,  by  strength  of  language,  confi¬ 
dence  of  tone,  and  esjiecially  by  unrelieved  representations  of 
human  depravity,  draw  tlnjusands  to  listen  to  them,  that  others 
liave  only  to  follow  their  example,  and  sjieak  with  the  same  loud¬ 
ness  and  authority,  in  order  to  insure  tlie  same  success,  and  do 
something  of  the  same  jirobalile  good,  is  quite  unwarranted  botli 
by  pi'inciple  and  fact.  The  minds  vliicdi  such  men,  after  all 
alone  move,  are  minds  cast  in  the  same  rough  mould  as  their  own 
minds ;  ])erhaps  not  deficient  in  power,  but  with  feeble  instincts 
b((th  of  taste  and  philosophy,  and  di'stituto  for  the  most  jiart  ct 
those  higher  sjiiritual  sensibilities  which,  while  they  expose  their 
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pos-rsisor  to  the  subtle  entanglements  of  doubt,  yet  also  carry  him 
auto  the  highest  region  of  Christian  earnestness,  and  are  capable 
of  tlu‘  noblest  development  of  self-sacrifice.  To  such  mitids,  7 
OTt  aching  of  this  order  is  aj)t  to  seem,  at  the  best,  only  so  much  ■*. 
U)ud  and  disgusting  earnestness  ;  never  coming  near  to  their  own  ‘ 
life,  nor  deepening  the  real  love  of  the  truth  in  them. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  any  special  style  of  forcible  preaching, 
and  least  of  all  the  style  which  with  many  alone  represents  force 
and  effect,  that  we  are  advocating.  It  is  not  mere  “  loudness,’* 
eitl  ler  of  voice  or  manner,  that  is  needed ;  but  the  old  sptnf  of 
Ufe,  the  hearty  human  feeling,  the  broad  and  manly  eaniestness, 
Ae  fire  of  JHxine  conviction,  which,  from  the  time  of  Latimer 
downwards,  has  distinguished  the  best  specimens  of  English 
teaching. 

The  iiigher  Source  of  this  spirit  of  life  we  need  not  speak  of. 

It  can  only  come  from  Him  who  is  the  Father  of  light  and  life, 
from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift ;  unless  this  is 
recognized,  it  is  the  most  obvious  commonplace  to  remark,  that 
no  inferior  means  of  diligence  or  culture  can  ever  confer  it.  It  is 
nex  ertheless  only  through  such  means,  through  certain  processes 
of  education  and  discipline,  that  in  ordinary  cases  it  is  ever 
obtained.  And  the  very  first  of  these  would  seem  to  be  an 
awakened  cultivation  of  all  the  common  SMiipathies  and  affections 
and  interests  of  our  nature,  in  contrast  to  the  mere  technical  and 


OTofessional  education  which  our  young  Clergy,  among  both 
Il}>iscopalians  and  Nonconformists,  mainly  receive.  A  more  one¬ 
sided  training  than  that  with  which  many  of  them  enter  their 
work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
their  studies  are  partial,  although  this  is  also  the  fact ;  but  it  is 
the  narrow  and  conventional  spirit  in  which  they  arc  toi)  com¬ 
monly  pursued,  serving  to  narrow  while  it  sharpens  the  mind,  and 
to  enfeeble  xx  hile  it  refines  it.  Even  in  many  of  those  who  arc 
scholars  in  the  best  sense,  and  who  may  be  destined  to  attain 
literar  y  or  theological  distinction,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  certain  uni¬ 
form  tone  of  mind,  and  (who  has  not  heard  it  ?)  even  of  speech, 
which  sets  the  stamp  of  its  monotony  on  all  they  say  or  do. 

This  dead  professionalism  of  manner  and  of  voice,  stifling  all 
true  eloquence,  comes  undoubtedly  of  exclusiveness  of  education 
and  of  affection.  The  student  passes  from  his  books  to  the  pulpit 
without  ever  haxdng  been  thrown  into  the  hearty  interests  of  life, 
or  having  mingled  •  at  large  with  his  fellow  men.  There  cannot 
^  ell  be  a  more  imperfect  j)reparation  for  the  great  duties  to  which 
the  pastor  is  called ;  and  finding  himself  nriconsequence  plunged 
into  these  duties  without  an  intelligent  acquaintance  or  sympathy 
with  them,  he  necessarily  becomes  a  prey  to  prevailing  mannerism 
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Jiiid  affectation.  Pet  a  man  to  do  work  for  which  he  has  no  rea} 
callini:  (^r  aptitude,  and  his  very  weakness  is  found  to  streii«^li^>^ 
and  stiffen  iii  him  all  professional  props^ — all  cants  associated  xsith 
his  work.  Throu;:h  help  of  these  he  tries  to  make  up  for  his 
want  of  i)ower  to  look  his  work  in  the  face,  and  deal  with  it  froeK- 
and  vigor(>uslv.  All  professions  show  numerous  examples  of  thi*, 
cijinmon  result  of  incapacity,  but  none  of  them  more  numerous  or 
melancholy  examples  than  the  clerical.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clerixyiiian  was  to  come  to  his  otlice,  not  certainly  with  less  purely 
]>ioiessional  culture,  but  with  more  thoroughly  awakened  energies 
of  mind  and  feeling — a  higher  si)irit  of  symjiathy,  and,  above  all, 
with  a  more  free  and  hearty  experience  of  life,  springing  from  a 
wider  and  more  varied  intercourse  with  his  fellow  creatures,  he 
would  enter  upon  his  duties  in  a  wholly  dllferent  temper,  and  wid 
an  ever  freshening  zeal  and  power  which,  if  he  had  any  capaeitv 
(d*  speech  at  all,  would  give  him  a  natural  eloquence  which  nl 
artifices  of  clotiuence  or  study  of  models  will  ever  give  him.  For 
he  w«mld  speak  then  because  he  felt.  lie  would  tell  what  was 
in  him — not  what  was  deemed  proper  or  becoming  to  say.  II, 
would  Mild,  even  with  the  richness  of  his  culture  and  the  tru.j 


refiiicnieiit  of  his  Christian  sympathies,  points  of  contact  betweoii 
liini  and  ll;e  rougher  natures  to  whom  it  might  be  his  function  t«j 
niiinVter,  which  would  jirovo  sources  of  constantly  new  interest  to 
him,  and  seem  to  touch  his  lips  with  a  constantly  new  fire.  Iviimy. 
I.  dge  of  life,  not  in  any  outward,  still  less  in  any  wrong  sense,  Lui 
in  the  deep  and  broad  sense  in  which  the  words  alone  ha^'e  tlieii 
riglit  meaning — knowledge  of  the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of  tin 
human  heart,  of  the  realities  of  affection,  passion,  and  inteiw, 
which  move  it — of  the  loves,  hopes,  and  trials  which  make  the 
common  lot.  This  knowledge,  baptized  by  the  Sjiirit  of  all  good 
and  chastened  into  a  noble  experience,  would  do  more,  generallv 
to  revive  the  power  of  the  pul])it,  than  any  other  single  infiuciicl; 
whatever. 


In  connection  with  its  wider  and  fresher  knowledge  of  life, 
tlu're  is  nothing  probably  that  would  do  more  for  the  pulpit  than 
a  more  In'iirty  and  living  theology.  AVe  are  told  by  not  a  few, 
llmtoneof  the  present  weaknesses  of  the  pnljut  is  the  low  and 
hesitating  tone  of  its  theology.  Preachers  are  afraid  any  more 
to  hold  forth  with  clear  decision  the  old  doctrines  which  alone  an 
])( overfill  to  touch  the  po})ular  mind  and  conscience.  Modern 
culture  shrinks  from  the  assertion  of  these  doctrines  in  their 


native  breadth  and  effect.  The  old  I'uritan  method,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  which  delighted  to  proclaim  these  doctrines  right  in  the 
face  of  human  sensitiveness  and  worldly  pride,  is  the  only  key  to 
popular  success  in  the  pulpit.  There  is  great  truth  in  all  this. 
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Id  so  far  as  more  e<lucational  refinement  ever  tampers  with  the 
yrat  Truth  of  the  jxraoe  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  npiJ  tinetures  and 
weakens  it  with  its  jmor  amalijam  of  eeremonialism  or  of  moral- 
fciii,  it  i>  undeniahle  that  in  this  proportion  the  truth  must  lose  its 
piw<‘r.  That  which  is  no  longer  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  but  of 
ttieh  ‘tter  in  some  form  or  another,  will  never  bring  forth  the 


fruits  of  tlie  Spirit, 
monialism.  and  of  a 
not  i»e  overlooked. 


The  educative  elFects  of  a  becoming  cere- 
high-toned  system  of  Christian  ethics,  ne(‘d 
But  either  of  these,  in  so  far  as  it  stands  be- 


fort  and  hides  from  clear  view  the  blessed  and  etenial  truth  of 
“God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them,’’  must  be  to  this  extent  a  weakening 
element  in  modern  preaching.  For  while  these  themselves  are 
Ooni])arativeIy  inetfective  to  touch  the  heart,  they  prevent  that 
which  alone  has  a  Divine  power  to  move  it,  from  finding  a  liWiig 
entrance,  and  ruling  it  with  a  holy  sway.  Mediievalism,  there¬ 
fore,  and  latitudinarianism  of  whatever  type,  are  certainly  hostile 
to  the  success  of  the  pulpit.  Whether  the  truth  be  obscured 
frnm  the  e«nigregation  behind  stained  glass,  or  diluted  to  them 
within  well-sounding  moral  or  sentimental  commonplaces,  it  is 
ecjually  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  becomes  a  mere  echo  of  human 
piH’tensions,  which  will  never  become  good  news  or  a  Gospel  to 


anv  man. 


l)Ut  here,  as  before,  there  is  an  extreme  which  we  must  guard 
agiiinst.  We  must  not  confound  mere  “  loudness”  of  doctrine  with 
the  energy  of  truth,  any  more  than  mere  loudness  of  voice  and 


Di  aimer  with  an  elfective  earnestness. 


The  truth  of  God,  in  its 


6im})le  statement,  is  far  more  powerful  than  man’s  most  elaborate 
^  presentations  of  it ;  and  even  so  the  more  scriptural  our  theology 
is,  the  more  direct  and  purely  (lra^\^l  from  the  Dirfne  source, — the 
less  it  is  stitlbned  in  mnemonic  formula',  the  more  is  it  likely  to  ani- 
Diateour  preaching,  and  give  a  practical  emphasis  it.  While  never 
evasive  or  latitudinarian,  it  should  be  as  little  as  possible  “  confes¬ 
sional.”  Xothing  can  be  further  from  the  fact,  than  to  identify  the 
revival  of  the  pul})it  with  the  assertion  of  any  of  the  old  extremes  of 
our  polemical  creeds.  Men  have  ceased  to  care  for  these  extremes. 
The  most  cultivated,  the  most  earnest  Christian  intelligence,  every¬ 
where  has  ceased  to  live  on  them.  This  or  that  article  of  abstruW 


Divinity  maybe  true  or  otherwise — but  the  Gospel  is  not  involved 
in  such  refinements,  aiul  all  its  clear  and  awful  truth  of  love 


from  God,  grace  to  the  sinner,  and  judgment  in  his  sin,  may  be 
held  forth  irrespectively  of  them  ;  and  the  more  plainly  and  for¬ 
cibly  these  truths  are  uttered,  the  less  we  regard  the  casuistries 
of  the  Creeds.  In  all  lasting  religious  renval,  the  prime  influence 
comes  not  fruiii  dogmatic  statement,  but  from  spiritual  faith.  It 
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is  tlie  huminp:  ardour  enkindled  by  the  good  news  of  Christ 
gi\ing  life  to  the  special  doctrines  into  which.  Ilis  loving  niossa^ 
is  harmed,  that  touches  men's  hearts,  and  rouses  them  from 
the  bondage  and  doom  of  their  corrupt  nature,  to  share  the 
friH'dom  and  blessing  of  DiWne  Redem])tion.  It  is  a  theolojr^- 
tlierefore,  which  shall  be  more  moral  and  less  formal,  whicli  shiili 
be  more  instinct  with  life,  and  less  elaborate  in  structure, — more 
expressive  of  Christ  than  repressive  of  Antichrist, — more  profound 
and  comprehensive  in  compass  than  curious  in  details, — genial  and 
synthetic,  rather  than  polemic  and  analytic, — liberal,  but  not  lati- 
tudimirian — which  v>i\\  give  renewed  life  to  the  pulpit,  and  breathe 
a  higher  intent  and  a  nobler  usefulness  into  its  time-hououixd 
function. 

The  ScuTuons  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
are  siitHcient  evidence  that  the  modern  pulpit  has  in  several  in. 
stance's  at  least  shown  the  cajiacity  of  rising  to  the  full  height  of 
its  dignity  and  usefulness.  With  very  striking  diftcrences  these 
Si'rmons  are  respectively  marked  by  great  power,  and  animated 
by  that  true  life  of  thouglit  or  feeling,  of  reflective  sentiment,  or 
of  ])as.rionate  pictorial  description,  which  makes  a  Sermon,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  an  Essay  or  mere  didactic  composition,  an  earnest  and 
impressive  sjn^cch. 

The  two  Scotch  dirines,  who,  for  our  purpose,  may  be  grouped 
t<\c:ether,  present  almost  every  variety  of  contrast,  both  as  preachers 
and  writers.  ^Ir.  Caird's  mind  is  obviously  highly  thoughtful 
and  cultivated.  We  can  trace  in  almost  every  sermon  in  his 
volume  the  evidence  of  that  ripe  spirit  of  rettectiveness  whicli 
comes  from  a  familiar  communion  ^rith  the  great  thoughts  of 
past  speculation,  and  v  hich  has  gathered  breadth  and  sympathy 
and  charity  from  this  communion.  In  treating  of  the  most  pecu¬ 
liar  doetiines  of  Christianity,  and  setting  them  forth  in  all  their 
lulness,  it  is  obnous  that  he  appreciates  their  interesting  relations 
to  other  truths,  that  the  points  of  contact  which  are  thus  brought 
before  him  are  points  full  of  meaning  and  of  rich  illustration, 
which  he  handles  Anth  great  skill  and  often  A\4th  a  highly  brilliant 
effect.  The  amount  of  thought  carefully  elaborated  which  his 
sennons  contain  is  very  remarkable  in  connection  with  his  great 
pojmlarity  as  a  jireaclier  ;  and  we  feel  instinctively  in  reading  one 
of  them,  that  it  must  require'  a  rare  degree  of  energy,  of  vehement 
and  glo^ring  feeling,  to  make  it  all  alive,  and  lodge  it  as  a  glowing 
coiicej)tion  in  tlie  minds  of  his  hearers.  There  is  the  appearance, 
in  fact,  of  too  much  elaboration ;  the  constructive  hand  and  the 


labor  lun(B  are  too  noticeable  in  the  goodlv  and  well  ordered 


structure  of  each  sermon, 
almost  always  interesting,  is 


The  fhoiKjht,  weighty  as  it  is,  and 
rather  accumulated — (jathend  from 
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a  varii'il  and  cultivated  st<K*k  of  reading:,  and  by  a  fine  force  of 
ij'iiipathy,  tlian  struck  out  heated  and  in  Hanie  from  the  natund 
ir«'ikini;  of  his  own  mind.  The  im])ression  left  u|M)n  the  reader 
IB  rather  that  of  a  dtvply  appreciative  than  of  a  stronjjly  oripnal, 
of  a  hi»;lily  constructive  tliau  a  richly  ])roductive  mind.  With 
great  intensity,  and  a  certain  exaltation  of  feeling,  rising  now  and 
then  into  the  region  of  moral  sublimity,  there  is  a  want  of  warmth 
and  passion  ;  there  is  no  kindling  rush  of  emotion  taking  the  reader 
caj*tive,  and  hurrving  him  along  with  the  sweep  of  its  mightv power. 
Theiv  is  so  much  calmness  and  polish  as  to  make  the  interest  occa¬ 
sionally  languid  and  almost  cold.  \et  we  never  heard  anyone 
say  that  ^Ir.  Caird  was  in  the  least  degree  a  cold  preacher ;  the 
fire  of  his  manner  no  doubt  fusing  the  polislied  masses  of  his 
thought,  and  throwing  into  impetuous  movement  the  stately  order 
of  his  language.  1 1  is  style  is  certainly  deficient  in  simplicity ;  it  has 
no  careless  grace,  no  irregular  ease,  but  is  wrought  up,  just  like  his 
thought,  into  elaborate  expression  and  rotund  forms,  which  are  a})t 
to  >veary  from  their  monotony. 

Dr.  Guthrie  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  Ilis  Seimons,  as 
mere  vehicles  of  thought,  are  singularly  deficient.  There  is  no 
reflective  vein  in  them ;  not  only  no  philosojdiy,  but  no  evidence 
of  phil  osophic  s}inpathy.  llis  doctrinal  views  are  set  forth  for¬ 
cibly  in  vivid  illustrations,  but  their  meaning  is  seized  not 
only  without  affinity  to  other  views  and  the  general  results  of 
moral  speculation,  but  often  in  very  crude  shapes  and  distinctions. 
Tlie  impression  produced  in  this  manner  upon  the  thoughtful 
reader  is  sometimes  painful,  especially  when  such  harsh  distinc¬ 
tions  are  followed  out  by  his  illustrative  genius  into  pictorial  con¬ 
trasts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  contrast  between  the  ^^Testler  and  God 
who  carries  out  the  })lan  of  redemption  in  opposition  to  Satan 
(Gospel  OH  Ezekiel,  p.  170),  and  in  some  other  cases.  With  this 
deficiency,  however,  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Guthrie  possess  great  and 
peculiar  merits.  Unelaborate,  with  none  of  the  serene  thought¬ 
fulness  and  light  of  tHtelleetHal  iccliiv^  which  characterize  Mr.  Caird, 
tliey  bear  here  and  there  more  erident  traces  of  fresh  and  original 
g(  niiis.  There  is  an  ease  of  touch,  especially  where  he  is  practical 
and  deseri])tive,  a  richness  of  fiiiicy,  a  genuine  pathos,  a  capacity 
of  humorous  kindliness,  and  a  passionate  earnestness,  which 
Btani})  Dr.  Guthrie  as  a  natural  orator.  In  his  case,  as  in  many 
others,  we  see  how  little  the  reflective  element  is  concerned  in  the 
j»roduction  of  the  happiest  oratoi’ical  effects.  It  is  needed  to  carry 
cloipience  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  make  it  a  power  to  move  the 
educated  intellect  (rf*  a  country;  yet  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
it  does  not  work  rather  as  a  disturbing  than  an  assisting  influence 
in  speech,  wliile  the  absence  of  ifis  missed  by  comparatively  few. 
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With  the  charm  of  eloquent  utterance  in  our  ears,  and  the  exciu.^ 
pulses  of  our  feeling  heating  in  unison  ^vith  the  rapid  glancing 
of  the  six'aker,  or  excited  by  the  vivid  picturesque  imagery  in  wFiid; 
lie  clothes  his  tluent  thoughts,  Ave  seldom  measure  the  intrinsic, 
worth  of  the  sentiments ;  we  even  overlook  their  frequent  povom 
or  crudeness.  Popular  oratory  in  the  pulpit  or  elsewhere  is  not 
the  less  oratory  that  it  does  not  greatly  instruct,  or  enlighten  and 
exjiand  our  views.  If  it  touches  our  feelings  and  awakens  our 
sympathies,  and  leads  us  into  excited  affinity  ^^^th  the  speaker’s 
own  emotion,  then  it  serves  its  purpose — and  this  no  ordinaiy  pur. 
pose.  Wlien  such  an  etlect  is  produced,  there  must  be  in  opera- 
tion  high  natural  (qualities.  And  it  is  exactly  the  presence  of 
such  qualities  as  constitute  felicity  and  impressiveness  in  speeck 
which  we  discover  in  Dr.  Guthrie.  All  that  makes  natural 
eloquence — the  genial  temper,  the  humorous  and  picturesque 
and  passionate  power  which,  in  dealing  with  common  thoughts, 
can  exhibit  them  in  their  most  telling  light,  he  possesses  in  a  liigl 
degive.  And  these  qualities,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  more  siio 
cessful  when  he  occupies  himself  with  facts  and  features  of  our 
individual  and  social  life  than  when  he  aims  at  doctrinal  exposition. 

1 1  is  four  sermons,  on  ‘‘  Tlie  City,  its  Sins  and  its  Sorrows,’’  are  to 
us,  accordingly,  far  the  best  he  lias  published.  The  subject  is  one 
exactly  suited  to  him,  and  there  are  few,  we  should  think,  who 
could  read  them  without  owming  the  power,  at  once  xigorous 
and  tender,  which  they  display.  Some  of  the  pictures  wliidi 
they  contain  are  more  exquisite  than  anything  else  he  lias 
sketched, — touching  every  chord  of  sensibility  by  their  pathetic 
reality,  and  enriched  by  a  fresh  and  overliowing  spring  of  poetry. 

Of  the  two  other  preachers  before  us  we  have  scarcely  left  our¬ 
selves  any  room  to  speak.  It  is  somewhat  absurd,  indeed,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  close  of  an  article,  to  class  two  men  together  of  such 
entirc'ly  ojiposite  qualities  as  ]Mr.  Spurgeon  and  the  late  ^Ir.  Iloliert- 
8011  of  Biighton.  Their  names,  however,  are  merely  grouped  in 
connection  with  one  general  subject,  as  both  of  these  men,  hi 
a  very  different  manner,  but  in  an  equal  degree,  have  vindicated 
the  pou'cr  of  the  modem  pulpit. 

Xo  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  sermons,  and  no  one  who 
has  ever  heard  him  preach,  can  doubt  his  very  remarkable  and 
li\'iiig  eloquence.  There  are  elements  of  coarseness  that  ajipear 
here  and  there  ;  but  there  is  a  robust  and  manly  vigour  of  thought 
— a  pungent,  racy,  and  forcible  compass  and  ease  of  expression  in 
his  sermons  that  leave  no  question  of  his  great  capacity.  There 
are  scarcely  any  of  his  sernions,even  those  in  which  he  has  yielded  to 
extravagance,  that  arc  not  thoroughly  eloquent.  X"or  is  his  the 
mere  ehxjuencc  of  tlueiicy — it  is  the  eloquence  rather  of  one  who 
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has  cousciouisly  ma^stered  his  subject — who  has  looked  at  it,  and 
knt»ws  well  about  it,  and  who  can  tell  what  he  knows  in  expressive 
and  nervf)us  language.  Where  he  is  not  carried  away  into  spas- 
moilic  or  grotesque  declamation  by  his  love  of  etlect  or  vehemence 
of  feeling,  nothing  can  be  better  than  his  language,— strong  and 
terse,  and  idiomatic,  easily  conveying  his  thouglit  without  alfec- 
tatioii  or  weakness.  With  all  his  dogmatism,  and  the  strong 
polemical  jnedestinarianism  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges,  and 
his  total  want  of  philosoi)hlcal  or  literary  a])preciation,  there  is  a 
Ufe  of  rvalUy  in  all  his  preaching,  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
the  highest  gift,  and  a  conscious  energy  which  enables  and  en- 
title>  him  to  sway  thousands  of  a  certain  class  of  hearers. 

The  sermons  of  the  late  31r.  Itobertson  of  Brighton  possess 
as  high  (pialities  of  thought  as  any  in  our  list.  There  is  in  them 
not  merely  the  presence  of  a  high  rellective  s\Tnpathy,  as  in  those 
of  Mr.  Caird,  but  the  abundant  evidence  of  a  rellective  fjeniusy 
illuminating  every  topic  with  its  own  \’ivid  and  genial  power  of 
insight.  He  not  merely  takes  a  strong  and  clear  view  of  the 
truths  of  Scripture,  and  the  moral  realities  around  him,  and  brings 
to  their  discussion  a  philosophical  and  catholic  spirit,  but  his 
oubtle  and  bright  perception  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought 
oairv  him  everywhere  back  to  principles,  and  enable  liim 
On  nee  to  shed  a  clear  and  full  light  upon  all  the  lower  and  more 
com})licated  aspects  of  a  question.  Like  other  men  of  an  ardent 
nature,  he  declaims  bitterly  against  doctrines  which  he  does  not 
comprehend,  or  has  misconceived ;  and,  in  the  haste  of  pulpit 
utterance,  makes  declarations  that  sound  criticism  would  repudiate. 
For  example,  he  joins  Mr.  Maurice  in  denouncing  the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  which,  from  terms  he  applies  to  it,  ho 
proves  himself  not  to  understand  ;  while,  in  other  sermons,  he  as 
nearly  as  possible  affirms  that  orthodox  doctrine  is  tlie  only  ground 
of  reconciliation  between  the  conscience  and  God.  We  are  now, 
however,  speaking  of  him  as  a  preacher,  not  as  a  theologian  ;  and 
we  would  remember,*  in  criticizing  the  apparent  contradictions  and 
the  faults  of  his  sermons,  that  they  were  published  after  his  death. 
Some  of  them,  as  his  Lectures  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  just  published,  are  compiled  from  short-hand  reports, 
taken  by  occasional  hearers,  and  may,  therefore,  be  embued 
with  tlie  reporter’s  or  compiler^  theology:,  as  well  as  the 
l)reacher’s.  Mr.  lloberfson^s  sermons,  of  course,  as  being  all  of 
them  posthumous,  are  much  less  finished  than  Mr.  Caird’s,  but 
they  are  more  living.  The  light  of  thought  in  them  is  more 
broken  and  defieeted,  but  it  is  far  more  direct  and  original.  It 
is  allied,  moreover,  to  a  finer  and  more  poetic  imaginativeness 
greater  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  more  exquisite  and 
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easy  pjace  of  expression.  Fres/mess  is,  perliaps,  their  most  p(>r. 
vaciinj;  characteristic.  People  complain  of  sermons,  that  they  an 
wearisomo,  re])eating  the  same  commonplaces  over  and  over  af^ain 
This  charge  we  do  not  think  can  be  made  against  any  of  tV 
V(Jumes  before  us, — no  slight -e\'idence  of  itself  of  their  right  to 
stand  among  the  representatives  of  the  jmeer  of  the  modem  pulpit; 
but  against  ^Ir.  Ivobertson's  volumes  we  are  certain  it  cannot  U 
urg(‘d.  Even  in  treating  the  most  familiar  topics,  every  aspect  of 
which  has  been  worn  smooth  by  the  constant  rubbing  of  contro¬ 
versy  or  the  monotonous  iteration  of  commonplace,  there  is  sonic 
newness  of  thought  and  feeling  imparted  to  them.  There  is  a 
warmth  of  fresh  svmpathy  vith  the  dithculties  of  present  Christian 
Churches,  or  the  exigences  of  our  social  state,  shed  over  them,  s.1 
that  the  reader  everywhere  feels  himself  in  contact  with  the  worll 
of  thought  and  life  around  him.  The  reader,  indeed,  who  fob 
this  must  in  some  degree  be  cultivated  and  thoughtful ;  and  tliis 
perhaps,  ])oints  to  the  chief  defects  of  the  sermons.  Their  ranp: 
of  retii'ction  is  too  uniformly  above  the  mere  popular  level ;  tliov 
have  little  or  none  of  that  direct  scriptural  simplicitv,  of  that  dc- 
claratory  enforcement  of  scriptural  truth,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  is  sho^^^l  to  be  a  true  and  ^4tal  element  of  preaching. 
There  is,  in  truth,  as  in  much  that  is  other\\dse  best  in  our  modcrri 
religious  literature,  an  element  of  scepticism  running  through  thosi 
sermons — scepticism,  of  course,  not  in  any  unbelie^dng  sense,  hut 
in  the  sense  of  a  profi)und  feeling  of  the  limits  of  man’s  thought, 
and  the  feebleness  of  his  judgment  as  to  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  This  feeling  sometimes  imparts  to 
^Ir.  Kobertson’s  reflections  a  pathos  of  peculiar  tenderness.  1th 
the  natural  expression  of  a  very  sensitive  and  rich  heart  in  the 
face  of  the  dark  problems  of  human  destiny,  and  the  strange  con¬ 
flicts  of  Christianity.  So  far  from  being  unbelieving,  it  may  ho, 
as  in  the  case  of  Ihascal,  profoundly  religious.  And  no  one  can 
doubt  the  deeply  religious  spirit  from  which  this  feeling  springs  in 
Mr.  Robei’tson. 
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II. 

THE  DAWN  OF  OCEANIC  DISCOVERY. 

In  tlio  1 5tli  coiiturv  there  was  a  stronj^:  outward  pressure  on  the 
bounds  of  Europe,  not  unlike  that  which  in  the  age  of  the  first 
C«s  :r  pressed  on  tlie  bounds  of  the  old  classical  homes  of  men, 
round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Rome  was  no  longer 
contliu'iit  of  the  mass  and  energy  of  its  Romans,  and  (Aesar,  or 
somi-  other,  must  lead  the  search  to  a  new  and  wider  world.  The 
great  Julius  understood  his  time — rather,  he  was  the  exponent  of 
its  deepest  needs  and  tendencies.  The  common  soul  of  Rompeius 
loved  the  eastern,  Cmsar  the  western  outlook  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  West  was  the  region  which  to  him  was  fullest  of  attraction. 
There,  among  the  hardy  western  races,  he  would  recruit  the  ex- 
hau>ted  commonwealth  of  Rome.  A  greater  than  he,  within  a 
century,  followed  in  his  foot-tracks,  and  aspired  to  plant  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel  in  the  lands  which  Cmsar  had  added  to 
the  civilized  world. 

T1  le  1 5th  century  presents,  in  many  features,  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  1st.  In  the  15th  century  the  European  peoples  had  fairly 
poest  ssed  their  limits ;  civilized,  developed,  industrious,  and  enter¬ 
prising  nations  were  settled  along  the  western  sea-boards  of  the 
continent ;  and  as  man  knows  not  finality  (not  being  a  bankrupt 
politician),  whenever  he  possesses  his  limits,  he  begins  to  strain 
and  search  for  new  and  meu’e  capacious  spheres.  In  this  centu'-y 
European  civilization  was  breaking  out  in  every  direction  ;  chietiy 
stiniulated  by  the  growing  industrial  productiveness  of  the  western 
maritime  peoples,  and  their  need  of  a  ^Gder  market  for  their 
wari  s. 

rommerce  was  truly  at  the  root  of  the  maritime  enterprisos  of 
those  times,  and  it  is  about  the  most  manifestly  Divine  work  which 
it  has  ever  accom})lished  in  our  world.  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  utter 
8ti’<  >ngly  the  conviction,  that  the  commerce  has  something  Divine 
in  the  heart  of  it  which  moves  men  forth  to  bardy  and  gallant 
enterprises,  that  they,  may  enlarge  the  commodity  of  society,  and 
expand  the  intercourse,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  progress,  "of  the 
human  race.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  thi^commerce  has  well 
nigh  devoured  her  children,  ‘and  haTbecome  too  sadly  a  synon}Tn 
for  iiipacity,  selfishness,  and  narrowness  of  intellect  and  soui 
Hood’s  “Song  of  the  Shirt ’’^ves  voice  to  the  myriads  of  heart* 
which  our  commerce  is  breaking,  the  mpiads  of  homes  which  it 
is  desolating,  the  myriads  of  little  ones  whom  it  is  kicking  out  into 
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the  gutters,  to  become  the  Arabs  of  our  great  cities,  and  avonr^. 
the  wrong.  When  we  take  our  course  through  any  of  the  baclj 
slums  in  the  gi’eat  cities  of  our  Eden  of  com])etitive  conimorco 
and  sc‘e  with  our  own  eyes  the  filth  and  squalor,  the  sottish 
and  brutality,  the  foul  houses,  the  wasted  women,  the  pallij^ 
jailing,  crii)i)led  children  which  it  nurses,^  we  are  tempted  to 
IS  n(»t  this  tyrant  j)ower,  now  that  competition  holds  the  reins  anj 
wicbls  the  whip,  the  true  Antichrist  of  the  modern  world  ? 
you  must  look  at  the  obverse  as  well  as  the  reverse  of  the  medal 
In  this  world  there  is  no  power,  however  benignant,  which  tie 
devil  does  not  somewhere  wield  as  the  instrument  of  the  torture  and 
degradation  of  mankind.  The  Church  herself  has  been  the  niothe 
of  the  most  awful  cruelties  which  have  ever  tonnented,  as  well  a? 
of  the  largest  benedictions  which  have  ever  enriched,  the  world. 
\ot  otherwise  is  it  with  commerce.  Tn  itself,  essentially,  com- 
merce  is  the  flesh  which  clothes  that  great  Christian  idea,  tlie 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  The  type,  the  skeleton,  the  joints  and 
bands,  are  of  yet  Diviner  texture ;  but  the  flesh  which  clotLej 
them  is  the  commerce  of  men.  It  rests  fundamentally  on  tlie 
truth  that  men  need  each  other^s  ministries ;  and  it  fulfils  tlio^ 
ministries,  despite  treeless  deserts  and  foaming  seas.  Comiiiem: 
has  led  the  march  of  the  grandest  revolutions,  and  has  opened  th 
tracks  of  the  most  fruitful  discoveries.  She  has  exercised,  and 
still  docs  exercise,  the  manliest  energies,  the  most  pure  and  sell- 
denying  efforts  of  mankind.  She  has  secured  for  the  truth  and 
the  freedom  of  our  peditical  constitution  and  our  social  habits,  the 
pre])onderating  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Thi' 
is,  j)erhaj)s,  her  loftiest  and  benignest  function.  She  confers  the 
practical  ])ower,  the  weight  of  influence,  decisively  on  the  pc(i|)le 
most  distinguished  by  soberness,  industry,  hardihood,  and  ti  uth. 
Ill  the  long  run,  she  puts  the  scei)tre  into  the  hand  of  freedom, 
mantles  industry  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  invests  tried  man¬ 
liness  with  the  cro^^^l.  The  Wetory  of  Dritish  commerce  is  the 
victory  of  all  the  qualities  which  make  our  greatness — pluck, 
patience,  industry,  inventive  and  administrative  skill.  ]\Iost 
emphatically  were  these  grand  qualities  called  forth  by  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  commerce.  The  history  of  its  rise  and  growth  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  advance  of  our  peo])le  to  the  leadership  we  enjoy.  Eor 
instance  :  not  very  long  after  Sir  F.  Drake’s  notable  voyage  round 
the  world,  the  English  began  to  claim  their  part  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Eastern  Indies.  In  the  year  IGOO  there  was  an  English 
factcay  at  Bantam  in  J ava,  which  ten  Englishmen  held  as  a  fort 
in  an  enemy’s  land,  and  by  their  gallant  carriage  maintained  a 

masterv  over  the  rabble  mvriads  around.  Old  Samuel  Burclias 
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diall  toll  the  tale,  in  the  racy  narrative  which  he  has  inserted  in 
his  ‘‘  Pilgrimes  :  — 

**  These  people  having  heaixl  much  of  the  fame  of  the  English  people 
in  'time  past,  before  even  they  saw  any  of  us,  had  an  especiall  eye  to 
our  CJirriage  and  behaviour,  and  wee  were  growne  a  common  admiration 
among  tliem  all,  that  wee,  being  so  few,  should  carry  such  a  port  as 
wee  did,  never  putting  up  the  least  wrong  that  was  offered  either  by 
Jafan>  or  ( ’hinees,  but  alwayes  did  justice  ourselves;  and  when  the 
Protector  did  wrong  us  himselfe,  it  wasknowne  that  wee  did  not ‘spare 
to  tell  1  iim  of  it  soundly,  and  in  such  sort  that  he  v.’anted  very  much 
of  his  will.  It  is  well  knowiie,  also,  that  at  the  lirst  comming  of  our 
ships  tlie  Javans  olfered  us  much  wrong  in  purloyning  our  goods  ;  but 
so  many  as  wee  tooke  were  either  slaine,  wounded,  or  soundly  beaten. 
The  Javans  thought  Avee  durst  not  <loe  so  Avheii  our  ships  Avere  gone, 
ther(‘fore  they  di<l  practise  to  steak*  both  day  and  night,  but  they  found 
it  all  one,  the  Avhieh  they  did  admire  at ;  for  it  is  most  certain,  and  I 
have  heard  many  strangers  s})eake  it,  that  liaA'o  been  i)rescnt  AA'hen  Avee 
have  beati'ii  some  Javans,  that  they  never  kneAA’  or  heard  of  any  nation 
but  us,  that  Avere  Leigers  there,  that  durst  once  strike  a  Javan  in 
Bantam  ;  and  it  A\'as  a  common  talke  among  all  strang(‘rs  and  others, 
how  Ave  stood  at  defiance  Avith  those  that  habnl  us  for  our  goods,  ami 
how  little  Avee  cared  for  them.  LikeAvise  Iioaa'  Avee  never  offered  any 
Airrong  to  the  meanest  in  the  toAvm*,  and  also  hoAV  Avee  Avero  generally 
beloved  of  all  the  better  sort.  They  Avould  say  it  Avas  not  so  Avith  the 
Remmings,  nor  Avith  no  other  nation.  And  all  the  time  I  Avas  there 
I  never  lieard  that  ever  the  Flemmings  gave  a  Javan  so  much  as  a 
box  on  the  eare,  but  many  times  fell  foule  of  the  Chinees,  avIio  Avill 
very  seldom  make  any  resistance  ;  yet  it  is  of  truth  they  are  mortally 
hati-d,  as  Avell  of  all  sorts  of  Javans  as  of  Chinees.” 

Perhaps  it  Avas  because  of  the  fighting  Avhicli  might  have  to  bo 
done,  that  Lord  Derby  ajApointed  a  life-guardsmau  to  be  our 
consul  ill  Japan. 

8iicli  men  Avere  sometliing  other  than  the  hucksters  of  their 
dsA .  There  seems  to  be  something  almost  uiiAvorthy  of  the  great 
name  of  Milton,  in  the  tone  of  the  well-knoAAH  passage  of  his 
Muscovite  history : — ‘‘  The  discovery  of  Kussia  by  the  Northern 
Oci  an,  made  first  of  any  nation  that  Ave  know  by  the  English, 
might  liaA'c  seemed  an  enterprise  almost  heroic,  if  any  other  end 
than  excessiA’C  love  of  gain  and  traffic  had  animated  the  design.” 
More  noble  in  every  Avay — more  IcA'd-AAdth  the  truth  of  the  matter 
— are  the  Avords  of  Lord  Henry  Sidney,  AAffio,  AAdien  the  expedition 
of  the  gallant  but  ill-fated  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  (the  very  expe¬ 
dition  Avhicli  Milton  criticises)  aa'us  on  the  ca'c  of  sailing,  camo 
doAvii  to  the  ships  and  made  a  notable  discourse  :  — 
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and  affectation.  Set  a  man  to  do  work  for  which  he  has  no  real 
calling:  or  aj)titude,  and  his  very  weakness  is  found  to  strengthen 
and  stiffen  in  him  all  protesiilonal  props — all  cants  associated  with 
liis  work.  Through  help  of  these  he  tries  to  make  up  for  his  ovsti 
want  of  power  to  look  his  work  in  the  face,  and  deal  ^^dth  it  freely 
and  vigorously.  All  professions  show  numerous  examples  of  this 
common  result  of  incapacity,  hut  none  of  them  more  numerous  or 
melancholy  examples  than  the  clerical.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clergyman  was  to  come  to  his  office,  not  certainly  with  less  purely 
]>iofessional  culture,  but  with  more  thoroughly  awakened  energies 
of  mind  and  feeling — a  higher  spirit  of  symjiathy,  and,  above  all, 
with  a  more  free  and  hearty  experience  of  life,  springing  from  a 
wider  and  more  varied  intercourse  with  his  fellow  creatures,  he 
would  enter  upon  his  duties  in  a  wholly  different  temper,  and  with 
an  ever  freshening  zeal  and  jiower  which,  if  he  had  any  capacity 
of  speech  at  all,  would  give  him  a  natural  eloquence  which  no 
artifices  of  elo(pience  or  study  of  models  will  ever  give  him.  For 
he  would  si)eak  then  because  he  felt,  lie  would  tell  what  was 
in  him — not  what  was  deemed  proper  or  becoming  to  say.  Ho 
A\'ould  ffnd,  even  with  the  richness  of  his  culture  and  the  true 
refinement  of  his  Cliristian  sympathies,  points  of  contact  between 
Jiim  and  the  rougher  natures  to  whom  it  might  be  his  function  to 
minister,  which  would  ])rove  sources  of  constantly  new  interest 
him,  and  seem  to  touch  his  li])swith  a  constantly  new  fire.  Know- 
l.'dge  of  life,  not  in  any  outward,  still  less  in  any^  wrong  sense,  but 
in  the  deej)  and  broad  sense  in  which  the  words  alone  liave  their 
right  meaning — knowledge  of  the  common  joys  and  sorrows  of  tlu 
liuman  heart,  of  the  realities  of  affection,  passion,  and  interest 
which  move  it — of  the  loves,  hopes,  and  trials  which  make  tire 
c‘ommon  lot.  This  knowledge,  baptized  by  the  Spirit  of  all  good 
and  chastened  into  a  noble  experience,  would  do  more,  generally 
•to  revive  the  power  of  the  pulpit,  than  any  other  single  inffueiici 
whatever. 

Ill  connection  with  its  wider  and  fresher  knowledge  of  life, 
tlu're  is  nothing  })robably  that  would  do  more  for  the  puliut  than 
a  more  Inuirty  and  living  theology.  AVe  are  told  by  not  a  few. 
f  iial  one  of  the  present  weaknesses  of  the  pulpit  is  the  low  and 
hesitating  tone  of  its  theology.  Preachers  are  afraid  any  more 
to  hold  forth  with  clear  decision  the  old  doctrines  which  alone  an 
])oweriul  to  touch  the  popular  mind  and  conscience.  Modern 
culture  shrinks  from  the  assertion  of  these  doctrines  in  their 
native  breadth  and  effect.  The  old  Puritan  method,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  which  delighted  to  ])roclaim  these  doctrines  right  in  the 
face  of  liuman  sensitiveness  and  worldly  pride,  is  the  only  key  t<' 
popular  success  in  the  pulpit.  There  is  great  truth  in  all  this. 
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In  so  far  as  more  educational  refinement  ever  tampers  with  the 
groat  Truth  of  the  jrrace  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  tinctures  and 
^  eakeiis  it  with  its  poor  amaljram  of  ceremonialism  or  of  moral- 
isiii,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  this  proportion  the  truth  must  lose  its 
pnwer.  That  which  is  no  longer  the  ministry  of  the  Spirit,  but  of 
the  U  tter  in  some  fonn  or  another,  ^^’ill  never  biing  forth  the 
fc  uits  of  the  Spirit.  The  educative  effects  of  a  becoming  cere¬ 
monialism,  and  of  a  high-toned  system  of  Christian  ethics,  need 
not  be  overlooked.  But  either  of  these,  in  so  far  as  it  stands  be- 
fe>re  and  hides  from  clear  ^^ew  the  blessed  and  eternal  truth  of 
“  God  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing 
tlieir  trespasses  unto  them,’'  must  be  to  this  extent  a  weakening 
element  in  modern  preaching.  Tor  while  these  themselves  are 
oom])aratively  ineffective  to  touch  the  heart,  they  prevent  that 
which  alone  has  a  Divine  power  to  move  it,  from  iinding  a  living 
entrance,  and  ruling  it  with  a  holy  sway.  Medievalism,  there¬ 
fore,  and  latitudiiiarianism  of  whatever  type,  are  certainly  hostile 
to  tlie  success  of  the  })ulpit.  AVhether  the  truth  be  obscured 
£i-om  the  congregation  behind  stained  glass,  or  diluted  to  them 
witliin  well-sounding  moral  or  sentimental  commonplaces,  it  is 
e(iually  shorn  of  its  strength,  and  becomes  a  mere  echo  of  human 
pret(‘nsions,  which  will  never  become  good  news  or  a  Gospel  to 
any  man. 

But  hero,  as  before,  there  is  an  extreme  wliich  we  must  guard 
airainst.  W(‘  must  not  cemfound  mere  loudness"  of  doctrine  with 


the  energy  of  truth,  any  more  than  mere  loudness  of  voice  and 


manner  with  an  effective  earnestness. 


The  truth  of  God,  in  its 


elniple  statement,  is  far  more  poweiTul  than  man's  most  elaborate 
representations  of  it ;  and  even  so  the  more  scriptural  our  theology 
the  more  direct  and  purely  dra^\^l  from  tlie  ])i\dne  source, — the 
L  ss  it  is  stiffened  in  mnemonic  formula},  the  more  is  it  likely  to  ani¬ 
mate  our  preaching,  and  give  a  practical  emphasis  it.  'While  never 
•  evasive  or  latitudinarian,  it  should  be  as  little  as  possible  confes¬ 
sional."  Xothing  can  be  further  from  the  fact,  than  to  identify  the 
levival  of  the  pulpit  with  the  assertion  of  any  of  the  old  extremes  of 
our  polemiciil  creeds.  Men  have  ceased  to  care  for  these  extremes. 
The  most  cultivated,  the  most  earnest  Christian  intelligence,  every- 
^  wlieiv  has  ceased  to  live  on  them.  This  or  that  article  of  abstruse 
I  Divinity  maybe  true  or  otherwise — but  the  Gospel  is  not  involved 
I  in  such  refinements,  and  all  its  clear  and  awful  truth  of  love 
I  from  God,  grace  to  the  sinner,  and  judgment  in  his  sin,  may  be 
I  held  forth  irrespectively  of  them  ;  and  the  more  plainly  and  for- 
I  cibly  these  truths  are  uttered,  the  less  we  r(‘gard  the  casuistries 
I  of  the  Creeds.  In  all  lasting  religious  renval,  the  prime  influence 
I  comes  not  from  dogmatic  statement,  but  from  spiritual  faith.  It 
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is  the  l)uming  ardour  enkindled  by  the  good  news  of  Christ 
gi\ing  life  to  the  special  doctrines  into  which  His  loving  messajre 
is  formed,  that  touches  men^s  hearts,  and  rouses  them  from 
the  bondage  and  doom  of  their  corrupt  ^  nature,  to  share  the 
friH'dom  and  blessing  of  DiWne  Redemption.  It  is  a  theolog\’, 
therefore,  wliich  shall  be  more  moral  and  less  formal,  which  shall 
be  more  histinct  with  hfe,  and  less  elaborate  in  structure, — more 
expressive  of  Christ  than  repressive  of  Antichrist, — more  profound 
and  comprehensive  in  compass  than  curious  in  details, — genial  and 
syntlietic,  rather  than  polemic  and  analytic, — liberal,  but  not  lati- 
tudinariiin — which  will  give  renewed  life  to  the  pulpit,  and  breathe 
a  higher  intent  and  a  nobler  usefulness  into  its  time-honouitd 
function. 

The  Sermons  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
are  sutHcieiit  evidence  that  the  modern  pulpit  has  in  several  in¬ 
stances  at  least  shown  the  capacity  of  rising  to  the  full  height  of 
its  dignity  and  usefulness.  With  very  striking  differences  these 
S(‘rmons  are  respectively  marked  by  great  power,  and  animated 
by  that  true  life  of  thought  or  feeling,  of  reflective  sentiment,  or 
of  passionate  pictorial  description,  which  makes  a  Sermon,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  an  Rssay  or  mere  didactic  composition,  an  earnest  and 
im I  )ressi ve  f<pccch . 

The  two  Scotch  divines,  who,  for  our  purpose,  may  be  grouped 
together,  present  almost  every  variety  of  contrast,  both  as  preachers 
and  writers.  ^Ir.  Caird’s  mind  is  obviously  highly  thoughtful 
and  cultivated.  We  can  trace  in  almost  every  sermon  in  his 
volume  the  evidence  of  that  ripe  spirit  of  reflectiveness  which 
comes  from  a  familiar  communion  ^rith  the  great  thoughts  of 
])ast  speculation,  and  which  has  gathered  breadth  and  sympathy 
and  charity  from  this  communion.  In  treating  of  tlie  most  pecu¬ 
liar  doeti’ines  of  Christianitv,  and  setting  them  forth  in  all  their 
luliu'ss.  It  IS  ob\uous  that  he  appreciates  their  interesting  relations 
to  other  truths,  that  the  points  of  contact  which  are  thus  brought 
btdbre  him  are  points  full  of  meaning  and  of  rich  illustration, 
which  he  handles  with  great  skill  and  often  ^rith  a  highly  ])rilliant 
effect.  The  amount  of  thought  carefully^  elaborated  which  his 
sennons  contain  is  very  remarkable  in  connection  with  his  great 
j)opularity  as  a  j)reacher  ;  and  we  feel  instinctively  in  reading  one 
of  them,  that  it  must  require'  a  rare  degree  of  energy^,  of  vehement 
and  glo^ring  feeling,  to  make  it  all  alive,  and  lodge  it  as  a  glowing 
coiicej)tion  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  There  is  the  appearance, 
in  fact,  of  too  much  elaboration ;  the  constructive  hand  and  the 
/{///or  Ii/nce  are  too  noticeable  in  the  goodlv  and  well  ordered 
sti'ucturo  of  eacli  sermon.  The  thou/jhty  weighty'  as  it  is,  and 
almost  always  interesting,  is  rather  accumulated — (jathcrnl  from 
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a  varird  and  cultivated  stock  of  rcadinp:,  and  by  a  fine  force  of 
ij  iiipatliy,  tlian  ^sfntck  out  heated  and  in  fiame  from  the  natural 
w<»ikiiii;  of  his  own  mind.  The  impression  left  u|)on  the  reader 
is  ratluu’ that  of  a  deeply  apj)reciative  than  of  a  strongly  original, 
of  a  highly  constructive  than  a  richly  productive  nund.  With 
gi'i  at  intensity,  and  a  certain  exaltation  of  feeling,  rising  now  and 
then  into  the  region  of  moral  sublimity,  there  is  a  want  of  warmth 
and  i)assion  ;  there  is  no  kindling  rush  of  emotion  taking  the  reader 
captive,  and  hurrving  him  along  with  the  sweep  of  its  mighty  power. 
Tlir  re  is  so  much  calmness  and  polish  as  to  make  the  interest  occa¬ 
sionally  languid  and  almost  cold.  Yet  we  never  heard  any  one 
say  that  ^li.  Caird  was  in  the  least  degree  a  cold  preacher  ;  the 
fire  of  his  manner  no  doubt  fusing  the  polished  masses  of  his 
thought,  and  thiowing  into  impetuous  movement  the  stately  order 
of  his  language.  IHs  style  is  certainly  deficient  in  simplicity ;  it  has 
no  careless  grace,  no  irregular  ease,  but  is  wrought  up,  just  like  his 
thought,  into  elaborate  expression  and  rotund  forms,  which  are  apt 
to  ^^’earv  from  their  monotony. 

J)r.  (iuthrie  is  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  Ilis  Seimons,  as 
mere  vehicles  of  thought,  are  singularly  deficient.  There  is  no 
rc‘tlective  vein  in  them  ;  not  only  no  philosophy,  but  no  e\ddencc 
of  philoso])hic  s}inpathy.  llis  doctrinal  views  are  set  forth  for¬ 
cibly  ill  vivid  illustrations,  but  their  meaning  is  seized  not 
only  without  affinity  to  other  \dews  and  the  general  results  of 
moral  speculation,  but  often  in  very  crude  shapes  and  distinctions. 
The  impression  produced  in  this  manner  upon  the  thoughtful 
re  ader  is  sometimes  painful,  especially  when  such  harsh  distinc¬ 
tions  are  followed  out  by  his  illustrative  genius  into  jiictorial  con¬ 
trasts,  as  ill  the  case  of  the  contrast  between  the  wrestler  and  God 


who  carries  out  the  plan  of  redemption  in  opposition  to  Satan 
(Gospel  on  EzeJxiely  p.  179),  and  in  some  other  cases.  With  this 
deficiency,  however,  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Guthrie  possess  great  and 

f>i‘(  uliar  merits.  Unelaborate,  Antli  none  of  the  serene  thought- 
idness  and  light  of  iniellectual  feeling  which  characterize  Mr.  Caird, 
thoy  bear  here  and  there  more  evident  traces  of  fresh  and  original 
gmiiiis.  There  is  an  ease  of  touch,  especially  where  he  is  practical 
and  descri})tive,  a  ricliness  of  fancy,  a  genuine  pathos,  a  capacity 
ot  humorous  kindliness,  and  a  passionate  earnestness,  which 
stainj)  Dr.  Guthrie  as  h  natural  orator.  In  his  case,  as  in  many 
others,  we  see  how  little  the  reflective  element  js  concerned  in  the 
production  of  the  happiest  (iratoriclil  effects.  It  is  needed  to  carry 
eloquence  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  make  it  a  power  to  move  the 
educati'd  intelh'ct  of  a  country;  yet  it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that 
it  does  not  work  rather  as  a  disturbing  than  an  assisting  influence 
in  speech y  while  the  absence  of  it  is  missed  by  conqiaratively  few. 
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AVith  the  charm  of  eloquent  utterance  in  our  ears,  and  the  excited 
pulses  of  our  feeling  heating  in  unison  with  the  rapid  glancing  fli^rhts 
of  the  sjK'aker,  or  excited  by  the  vivid  picturesque  iniagerx^  in  wliidi 
lie  clothes  his  fluent  thoughts,  ^yc  seldom  measure  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  sentiments ;  we  even  overlook  their  frequent  poverty 
or  crudeness.  Popular  oratory  in  the  puljiit  or  ehsewhere  is  not 
the  less  oratory  that  it  does  not  greatly  instruct,  or  enlighten  and 
expand  our  views.  If  it  touches  our  feelings  and  awakens  our 
sympathies,  and  leads  us  into  excited  affinity  ^^^th  the  speaker’s 
own  emotion,  then  it  serves  its  purpose — and  this  no  ordinary  pur- 
pose.  When  such  an  effect  is  produced,  there  must  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  high  natural  (pialities.  And  it  is  exactly  the  presence  of 
such  qualities  as  constitute  felicity  and  imjiressiveness  in  speecli 
which  we  discover  in  Dr.  Guthrie.  All  that  makes  natural 


elo([uence — the  genial  temper,  the  humorous  and  picturesque 
and  ])assionate  jiower  which,  in  dealing  with  common  thouglits, 
can  exhibit  them  in  their  ino^t  feeing  light,  he  possesses  in  a  liigli 
d(‘gr(‘e.  And  these  qualities,  as  may  b(‘  supjiosed,  are  more  suc¬ 
cessful  when  he  occupies  himself  with  facts  and  features  of  our 
individual  and  social  life  than  when  ho  aims  at  doctrinal  exposition. 


II is  four  sermons,  on  “  The  City,  its  Sins  and  its  Sorrows,”  are  to 


us,  accordingly,  far  the  best  he  has  published.  The  subject  is  one 
exactly  suited  to  him,  and  there  are  few,  we  should  think,  wlio 


could  read  them  without  owning  the  power,  at  once  vigorous 
and  tender,  which  they  display.  Some  of  the  pictures  wliicli 
they  contain  arc  more  exejuisite  than  anything  else  he  has 
sketched, — touching  every  chord  of  sensibility  by  their  pathetic 
reality,  and  enriched  by  a  fresh  and  overflowing  spring  of  })oetrv. 

Of  the  two  other  j)reachers  before  us  we  have  scarcely  left  our¬ 


selves  any  room  to  si)eak.  It  is  somewhat  absurd,  indeed,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  clo.se  of  an  article,  to  class  two  men  together  of  such 
entirely  opposite  qualities  as  ^Ir.  Spurgeon  and  the  late  ilr.  Pobert- 
son  of  Drighton.  Their  names,  however,  are  merely  grouped  in 
connection  with  one  general  subject,  as  both  of  these  men,  in 
a  very  different  manner,  but  in  an  equal  degree,  have  vindicated 
the  } tower  of  the  modern  pulpit. 

No  one  who  has  read  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  sermons,  and  no  one  who 
has  (‘ver  heard  him  preach,  can  doubt  his  very  remarkable  and 


li\ing  eloquence.  There  are  elements  of  coarseness  that  aj>pear 
liere  and  there  ;  but  there  is  a  robust  and  manly  Mgour  of  thought 
— a  pungent,  racy,  and  forcible  compass  and  ease  of  expression  in 
his  sermons  that  leave  no  question  of  hi"^  great  capacity.  There 
are  scarcely  any  of  his  sermons,even  those  in  which  he  lias  yielded  to 
extravagance,  that  arc  not  thoroughly  eloquent.  Nor  is  his  the 
mere  elo([uencc  of  fluency — it  is  the  eloquence  rather  of  one  who 
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consciously  mastered  his  subject — who  has  looked  at  it,  and 
tiows  well  ah()ut  it,  and  who  can  tell  what  he  knows  in  expressive 
and  nervous  lanji^uage.  Where  he  is  not  carried  away  into  spas¬ 
modic  or  grotesque  declamation  by  his  love  of  etfect  or  vehemence 
of  feeling,  nothing  can  be  better  than  his  language,— strong  luid 
ter-e,  and  idiomatic,  easily  conveying  his  thought  without  alfec- 
tation  or  weakness.  With  all  his  dogmatism,  and  the  strong 
polemical  javdestinarianisni  in  which  he  sometimes  indulges,  and 
ni>  total  want  of  philosoiihical  or  literary  ajiiireciation,  there  is  a 
H/e  of  rca/iff/  in  all  his  iireaching,  which  we  have  shown  to  be 
ttie  highest  gift,  and  a  conscious  energy  which  enables  and  en¬ 
titles  him  to  sway  thousands  of  a  certain  class  of  hearers. 

The  seriiions  of  the  late  Mr.  Hobertson  of  Brighton  possess 
B8  high  (pialities  of  thought  as  any  in  our  list.  There  is  in  them 
not  nicavlv  the  prc*sence  ot  a  high  reflective  symipathy,  as  in  those 
of  ^Ir.  C^iird,  but  the  abundant  ev’idence  of  a  reflective 
illuminating  every  topic  with  its  own  vivid  and  genial  jiower  of 
insight.  He  not  merely  takes  a  strong  and  clear  view  of  the 
truths  (3f  Scripture,  and  the  moral  realities  around  him,  and  brings 
to  llK‘ir  discu.ssion  a  philosophical  and  catholic  spirit,  but  his 
8ul(tle  and  bright  })ercei)tion  and  comprehensiveness  of  thought 
cany  him  everywhere  back  to  principles,  and  enable  him 
thence  to  shed  a  clear  and  full  light  upon  all  the  lower  and  more 
oomi)licated  aspects  of  a  (question.  Like  other  men  of  an  ardent 
nature,  he  declaims  bitterly  against  doctrines  which  he  does  not 
comprehend,  or  has  mi.scoiiceived ;  and,  in  the  haste  of  pulpit 
utterance,  makes  declarations  that  sound  criticism  would  repudiate. 
For  exainjile,  he  joins  Mr.  Maurice  in  denouncing  the  orthodox 
d(»ctrine  of  the  Atonement,  which,  from  terms  he  applies  to  it,  he 
proves  himself  not  to  understand  ;  while,  in  other  sermons,  he  as 
nearly  as  jiossible  affirms  that  orthodox  doctrine  is  the  only  ground 
of  reconciliation  between  the  conscience  and  God.  We  are  now, 
however,  speaking  of  him  as  a  preacher,  not  as  a  theologian  ;  and 
we  would  remember,*  in  criticizing  the  apparent  contradictions  and 
the  faults  of  his  sermons,  that  they  were  published  after  his  death. 
Boiiie  of  them,  as  his  Lectures  on  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
th  ian.s,  just  published,  are  compiled  from  short-hand  rejiorts, 
tiiken  by  occasional  hearers,  and  may,  therefore,  be  einbued 
with  the  reporter’s  or  compiler’s  theology  as  well  as  the 
jireacher’s.  Mr.  Robertson’s'  sennons,  of  course,  as  being  all  of 
them  ])osthumous,  are  much  less  finished  than  Mr.  Caird’s,  but 
they  are  more  living.  The  light  of  tliought  in  them  is  more 
broken  and  deflected,  but  it  is  far  more  direct  and  original.  It 
is  allied,  moreover,  to  a  finer  and  more  poetic  imaginativeness, 
greater  depth  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  and  a  more  exquisite  and 
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easy  grace  of  expression.  Freshness  is,  perliaps,  their  most  per- 
vading  characteristic.  People  complain  of  sermons,  that  they  art 
wearisome,  rei)eating  the  same  commonplaces  over  and  over  again. 
This  charge  we  do  not  think  can  be  made  against  any  of  the 
volumes  before  ns, — no  slight. eridence  of  itself  of  their  right  to 
stand  among  the  representatives  of  the  2'>ou'er  of  the  inodeni  pulpit; 
but  against  Mr.  Kobertson's  volumes  we  are  certain  it  cannot  U* 
urg(‘d.  Even  in  treating  the  most  familiar  topics,  every  aspect  of 
wliich  has  been  worn  smocjth  by  the  constant  rubbing  of  contro. 
versy  or  the  monotonous  iteration  of  commonplace,  there  is  sonic 
newness  of  thought  and  feeling  imparted  to  them.  There  is  a 
warmth  of  fresh  sympathy  \rith  the  dithculties  of  present  Christian 
Cliurches,  or  the  exigences  of  our  social  state,  shed  over  them,  sm 
that  the  reader  everywhere  feels  himself  in  contact  ydth  the  world 
of  thought  and  life  around  him.  The  reader,  indeed,  who  feeds 
this  must  in  some  degi'ee  be  cultivated  and  thoughtful ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  points  to  the  chief  defects  of  the  sermons.  Their  ranni- 
of  rt‘flection  is  too  uniformly  above  the  mere  popular  level ;  they 
have  little  or  none  of  that  direct  scriptural  simplicity,  of  that  de- 
claratory  enforcement  of  scriptural  truth,  which,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  is  shown  to  be  a  true  and  vital  element  of  preaching. 
There  is,  in  truth,  as  in  much  that  is  other\\’ise  best  in  our  modem 
religious  literature,  an  element  of  scepticism  running  through  thcs(‘ 
sermons — scepticism,  of  course,  not  in  any  unbelie\dng  sense,  hut 
in  the  sense  of  a  prof  )und  feeling  of  the  limits  of  man’s  thought, 
and  the  feebleness  of  his  judgment  as  to  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  This  feeling  sometimes  imparts  to 
^Ir.  Kobertson’s  reflections  a  pathos  of  peculiar  tenderness.  It  is 
the  natural  expression  of  a  very  sensitive  and  rich  heart  in  the 
face  of  the  dark  problems  of  human  destiny,  and  the  strange  con¬ 
flicts  of  Christianity.  So  far  fi’om  being  unbelieving,  it  may  he, 
as  in  the  case  of  l^ascal,  profoundly  religious.  And  no  one  can 
doubt  the  deeply  religious  spirit  from  which  this  feeling  springs  in 
Mr.  Robertson. 
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II. 

THE  DAWN  OF  OCEANIC  DISCOVERY. 

In  the  1 5th  century  tlicro  was  a  strong  outward  pressure  on  the 
bounds  of  Europe,  not  unlike  tliat  whicli  in  the  age  of  the  first 
Ca'^ar  pressed  on  the  bounds  of  the  old  classical  homes  of  men, 
round  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Rome  was  no  longer 
ooiitiiu-nt  of  the  mass  and  energy  of  its  Romans,  and  Cmsar,  or 
some  other,  must  lead  the  search  to  a  new  and  \\dder  world.  The 
great  Julius  understood  his  time — rather,  he  was  the  exponent  of 
its  deej)(‘st  needs  and  tendencies.  The  common  soul  of  Rompeius 
lovi  (I  the  eastern,  Cicsar  the  western  outlook  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Thi'  West  was  the  rt‘gion  whicli  to  him  was  fullest  of  attraction. 
There,  among  tlic  hardy  western  races,  he  would  recruit  the  ex¬ 
hausted  commonwealth  of  Rome.  A  greater  than  he,  within  a 
oeiitury,  followed  in  his  foot-tracks,  and  aspired  to  plant  the 
standard  of  the  Gospel  in  the  lands  which  Cmsar  had  added  to 
the  civilized  world. 

The  15th  century  presents,  in  many  features,  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  1st.  In  the  15th  century  the  European  peoples  had  fairly 
pos^t  sse d  their  limits  ;  civilized,  developed,  industrious,  and  enter¬ 
prising  nations  were  settled  along  the  western  sea-boards  of  the 
continent ;  and  as  man  knows  not  finality  (not  being  a  bankrupt 
politician),  whenever  he  possesses  his  limits,  he  begins  to  strain 
and  search  for  new  and  more  capacious  spheres.  In  this  century 
European  civilization  was  breaking  out  in  every  direction  ;  chiefly 
stuiiulated  by  the  growing  industrial  productiveness  of  the  western 
maritime  i)eo])les,  and  their  need  of  a  \dicr  market  for  their 
ware  s. 

Commerce  was  truly  at  the  root  of  the  maritime  enterprises  of 
those  times,  and  it  is  about  the  most  manifestly  Divine  work  which 
it  has  ever  accomplished  in  our  world.  Nor  do  I  hesitate  to  utter 
gti’ongly  the  coindction,  that  the  commerce  has  something  Divine 
in  the  heart  of  it  which  moves  men  forth  to  hardy  and  gallant 
enterprises,  that  they  may  enlarge  the  commodity  of  society,  and 
exi)and  the  intercourse,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  progress,  of  the 
human  race.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  this  commerce  has  well 
nigh  devoured  her  children,  and  has  become  too  sadly  a  synonjTn 
for  liipacity,  selfishness,  and  narro^\^less  of  intellect  and  soul 
Bood’s  “  Song  of  the  Shirt  ’’  ^ves  voice  to  the  myriads  of  heart* 
which  our  commerce  is  breaking,  the  mpiads  of ‘homes  which  it 
is  desolating,  the  myriads  of  little  ones  whom  it  is  kicking  out  into 
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tlio  gutters,  to  boconie  the  Arabs  of  our  great  cities,  and  avenf^o 
the  wrong.  Wlieii  we  take  our  course  through  any  of  the  back 
slums  ill  the  great  cities  of  our  Eden  of  competitive  coniinerco 
and  st‘e  with  our  o^^^l  eyes  the  filth  and  squalor,  the  sottish  \icx. 
and  brutality,  the  foul  houses,  the  wasted  women,  the  pally 
puling,  crij)pled  children  which  it  nurses,  we  are  tempted  to  ask| 
IS  not  this  tyrant  power,  now  that  comiietition  holds  the  reins  and 
wields  the  whip,  the  true  Antichrist  of  the  modern  world  ?  V,\i\ 
you  must  look  at  the  obverse  as  well  as  the  reverse  of  the  medal. 
In  this  world  there  is  no  power,  however  benignant,  which  the 
devil  does  not  somewhere  wield  as  the  instrument  of  the  torture  and 
degradation  of  mankind.  The  Church  herself  lias  been  the  niotlier 
of  the  most  awful  cruelties  wiiich  have  ever  tonnented,  as  w\dl  a$ 
of  the  largest  benedictions  which  have  ever  enriched,  the  world. 
Xot  otherwise  is  it  with  commerce.  In  itself,  essentially,  com* 
merce  is  the  fit'sh  wiiich  clothes  that  great  Christian  idea,  the 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  The  type,  the  skeleton,  the  joints  and 
bands,  are  of  yet  Diviner  texture ;  but  the  flesh  wEich  clothes 
them  is  the  commerce  of  men.  It  rests  fundamentally  on  the 
truth  that  men  need  each  other’s  ministiies ;  and  it  fulfils  those 
ministries,  desjiite  treeless  deserts  and  foaming  seas.  Commerce 
lias  h‘d  the  march  of  the  grandest  revolutions,  and  has  opened  the 
tracks  of  the  most  fruitful  discoveries.  She  has  exercised,  and 
still  does  exercise,  the  manliest  energies,  the  most  pure  ami  self- 
denying  eflbrts  of  mankind.  She  has  secured  for  the  truth  and 
the  freedom  of  our  political  constitution  and  our  social  habits,  the 
preponderating  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Thi^ 
is,  pi'i’liaps,  her  loftiest  and  henigiiest  function.  She  confers  the 
practical  pow  er,  the  w'cight  of  influence,  decisively  on  the  peoj)].’ 
most  distinguished  by  soberness,  industry,  hardihood,  and  tiuth, 
In  the  long  run,  she  puts  the  sceptre  into  the  hand  of  freedom, 
mantles  industry  with  the  imperial  purple,  and  invests  tried  man¬ 
liness  wdth  the  crown.  The  Wetory  of  Dritish  commerce  is  the 
victory  of  all  the  qualities  wdiich  make  our  greatness — pluck, 
patience,  industry,  inventive  and  administrative  skill.  jMost 
emphatically  wnre  these  grand  qualities  called  forth  by  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  commerce.  The  history  of  its  rise  and  growili  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  advance  of  our  peo])le  to  the  leadership  wn  enjoy.  For 
instance  :  not  very  long  after  KSir  F.  Drake’s  notable  voyage  round 
the  wnrld,  the  English  began  to  claim  their  })art  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Eastern  Indies.  In  the  year  IGOO  there  wns  an  English 
factory  at  Bantam  in  J ava,  w  hich  ten  Englishmen  held  as  a  f  )rt 
in  an  enemy’s  land,  and  by  their  gallant  carriage  maintained  a 
masterv  over  the  rabble  myriads  around.  Old  Samuel  Purchas 
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dlBll  toll  the  tale,  in  the  racy  narrative  which  he  has  inserted  in 


his  **  Pilgrimes :  ** — 

‘‘  Those  people  having  lieanl  much  of  tlie  fame  of  the  English  people 
in  time  past,  before  even  they  saw  any  of  us,  liad  an  especiall  eye  to 
our  carriage  and  behaviour,  and  wee  were  growne  a  common  admiration 
among  tliem  all,  that  wee,  being  so  few,  should  carry  such  a  port  as 
wee  did,  never  putting  up  tlic  least  wrong  that  was  oflered  either  by 
Javans  or  Cdiinees,  but  alwayc's  did  justice  ourselves;  and  when  the 
Proti  •ctor  did  wrong  us  himselfe,  it  wasknowne  that  wee  <lid  not ‘spare 
to  tell  him  of  it  soundly,  and  in  such  sort  that  he  v/anted  very  much 
of  his  will.  It  is  well  knowne,  also,  that  at  the  tirst  comming  of  our 
ships  the  Javans  olfered  us  mucli  wrong  in  purloyning  our  goods  ;  but 
so  many  as  wee  tooke  were  either  slaine,  wounded,  or  soumlly  beaten. 
The  Javans  thought  wee  durst  not  <loe  so  when  our  ships  were  gone, 
th0r(  fore  they  did  jnuctise  to  steale  both  day  and  night,  but  they  found 
it  all  one,  the  which  they  did  admire  at ;  tbr  it  is  most  certain,  and  I 
have  heard  many  strangers  speake  it,  that  have  been  present  when  wee 
liave  beaten  some  Javans,  that  they  never  kn(*w  or  heard  of  any  nation 
but  us,  that  were  Leigers  there,  that  durst  once  strike  a  Javan  in 
Bantam  ;  and  it  was  a  common  talke  among  all  strangers  and  others, 
how  we  stood  at  defiance  with  those  that  hated  us  for  our  goods,  and 
how  little  wee  cared  for  them.  Likewise  how  wee  never  olfered  any 
wroiiLT  to  the  meanest  in  the  towne,  and  also  how  wee  were  generallv 
beloved  of  all  the  better  sort,  d'hey  would  say  it  was  not  so  with  the 
Flemmings,  nor  Avith  no  other  nation.  And  all  the  time  I  Avas  there 
I  never  heard  that  ever  the  Flemmings  gave  a  Javan  so  much  as  a 
box  on  the  eare,  but  many  times  fell  foule  of  the  Chinees,  Avho  Avill 
very  seldom  make  any  resistance  ;  yet  it  is  of  truth  they  are  mortally 
hat(  d,  as  Avell  of  all  sorts  of  JaA^ans  as  of  Chinees.’^ 

Pcrliaps  it  Avas  because  of  tlie  figliting  Avliicli  might  have  to  be 
done,  that  Ijord  Derby  appointed  a  life-guardsman  to  be  our 
consul  in  Japan. 

Such  men  AA'ere  sometliiiig  other  than  the  hucksters  of  their 
da}’.  There  seems  to  be  something  almost  unworthy  of  the  great 
name  of  Milton,  in  the  tone  of  the  well-knoAATi  passage  of  his 
MuscoA’ite  history  : — “  The  discovery  of  Russia  by  the  Northern 
Oci  an,  made  first  of  any  nation  that  Ave  know  by  the  English, 
•  might  liave  seemed  an  enterprise  almost  heroic,  if  any  other  end 
than  excessive  Ioa’c  of*  gain  and  traffic  had  animated  the  design.’’ 
More  noble  in  cveiy  Ayay— more  level  AAuth  the  truth  of  the  matter 
— arc  the  Avords  of  Lord  llenry  Sidney,  who,  AA’hen  the  expedition 
of  the  gallant  but  ill-fated  Sir  Hugh.  \Villoughby  (the  very  expe¬ 
dition  Avhicli  Milton  criticises)  Avas  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  ‘‘  camo 
doAvn  to  the  ships  and  made  a  notable  discourse  ;  ” — 
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‘‘  ^fv  very  woi*shipl'iil  IVieiids,  1  cannot  but  "really  commend  von.* 
present  ^<Hlly  an«l  vertuons  intention,  in  the  serious  enterprising 
the  singular  love  you  beare  to  your  countrey) — a  matter  which  I  lir)r, 
shall  prove  ])rofital)le  to  the  nation,  and  honourable  to  this  our  lari 
AMiich  intention  of  youi's  wee  also  of  the  nobilitie  are  ready  to  ou> 
power  to  helpe  and  further  ;  neither  do  wee  holde  any  thing  so  dear 
and  precious  to  us,  which  wee  will  not  willingly  foregoe,  and  lay  on;  lie 
in  so  commendable  a  cause.  rai 

“  You  know  the  man  ((dianceller)  by  report,  I  by  experience— yo;  its 
by  wordes,  I  by  deedes — you  by  speech  and  company,  but  1  by  tt  do! 
daily  trials  of  his  life — have  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  him  ;  ar  yaj 
you  are  also  to  remember  into  how  many  piu’ils  for  your  sakes,  at:  the 
his  countrey's  love,  he  is  now  to  runne  ;  whereof  it  is  requisite  thv  ^ 
wee  be  not  unmindful,  if  it  please  God  to  send  him  good  succes.^ 

AVe  commit  a  little  monev  to  the  chaunee  and  hazard  of  fortune  ;  b 
commits  his  life  (a  thingo  to  a  man  ot  all  things  most  deare)  totb 

raging  sea  ami  the  uncertainties  of  many  dangers.  AVe  shall  here  li-  _ ^ 

and  rest  at  home  quietly  with  our  friends  and  acquaintance  ;  but  lih 
in  the  meane  time,  labouring  to  keepe  the  ignorant  and  unruly  mariner 
in  good  order  and  obedience,  with  ho  we  many  cares  shall  he  trouU 
and  A’ex  himselfo  ?  with  howe  many  troubles  shall  he  breake  hiniseltt; 
and  how  many  disquietings  shall  hee  bee  forced  to  sustaine  ?  ]]] 
shall  kee])  our  own  coastes  and  countrey  ;  he  shall  seeke  strange  aiic  .  ^ 
unknowne  kingdoms.  He  shall  commit  his  safetve  to  barbarous  aii. 
cruell  peoj^le,  and  shall  hazard  his  life  among  the  monstrous  an: 
terrible  beastes  of  the  sea.  AVherefore,  in  respect  of  the  greatnesso  ■;  was 
the  dangers,  and  the  excellencie  of  his  charge,  you  are  to  favour  ai  whi 
love  the  man  thus  departing  from  us  ;  and  if  it  Ml  so  happily  out  tb  to  tl 
hee  returne  againe,  it  is  your  part,  and  duetie  also,  liberally  to  rewar  sun, 
him.'*'  He, 

Wa 

The  aim  of  this  expedition  w’as  to  force  a  way  round  tb 
northeni  coasts  of  Asia  to  Cathay  and  India,  and  thus  open  i  yyas 
direct  and  unimpeded  intercourse  between  England  and  those  di-  Cap 
taut  realms.  It  is  proposed  to  give  a  sketch  in  some  future  pape  of  i 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  north-eastern  and  north-western  en-  acti'v 
deavours  and  achievements.  Brilliant  enterprises  verily  they  an  to  e: 
for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  man's  battle  with  and  cun  pron 
quest  of  Nature ;  but  the  primal  inspiration  of  their  chief  promoter  jxjop 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  was  commerce ;  that  is,  commerce  vidobjec 
those  Christian  blessings  to  barbarous  and  pagan  peoples,  which  mari 
was  then  understood  were  bound  to  travel  in  its  train.  But  i^whid 
order  to  understand  this,  we  must  look  to  the  southward:  tl  great 
reason  of  these  northern  explorations  lay  about  the  Cape  of  G't  hima 
Hope  and  Cape  Horn.  A 

I  have  already  characterized  the  loth  century  as  the  age  i  Smitl 
which  the  European  peoples  were  pressing  their  boundaries  out*  here 
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waid-  in  evorv  diroction.  Tlio  man  wlioso  life,  more  than  that  of 
any  othc'r  »»f  hi<  tim(\  is  tlio  index  of  this  inovenient,  is  Trince 
Ilcurv  of  Portniral.  i>orn  in  ld!)d,  ho  livt‘d  tliron^di  two-tliirds 
of  the  ;rreat  lotii  centnrv — the  e('ntury  wliieh  is  as  remarka])le  for 
effort  and  a>jaration,  as  tlie  Idth  was  for  the  aceoinplishinent  of 
on.  Ilefo] ’nation,  ile  died  in  Idtid,  after  devotin<x  a  long  life,  with 
rare  simrl' iio-'s  of  juirpose,  to  inaritinio  exploration;  and  to  him, 
■Vo;  its  aai  '-Tuine,  stre  nuous,  and  p(‘rsevering  advoeate,  against  the  in- 
\i  dolene(‘  of  rulers,  the  ignorance  of  peoi)les,  and  the  terribly  long 
an  yams  (»f  perils  and  horrors  which  the  sailors  brought  home  with 
at:  them,  the  glory  of  its  results  is  due.  This  great  prince  served  at 
the  ca])ture  of  Ceuta  by  the  Tortuguese  in  1415,  and  thus  took 
part  ill  till'  Hist  Ihiropean  establishment  on  the  continent  of  Africa ; 

5  and  there  prolnibly  he  conceived  the  project  of  devoting  his  life  to 
‘  the  4‘>'  0verv  (d*  the  nnkmjwn  regions  beyond.  Forsakizig  politics 
— no  slight  self-abnegation  in  those  stirring  times — he  took  up  his 
residence  jit  Tercal  Xaval,  in  the  Bay  of  Sagres,  just  under  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  the  south-west  jiromontory  of  Spain.  Thence  ho 
IUj*’  could  strain  liis  eyes  over  the  blue  Atlantic,  and  see,  among  the 
golden  sunset  mists,  the  dim  outline  of  an  undiscovered  world. 

.  ^  We  like  to  picture  that  sagacious  and  learned  prince  settling 
5'^.!  liimaelf  decisively  there,  on  the  westmost  limit  of  lAiropeau 
aijJ  dominion,  careless  (jf  the  stormy  and  bloody  drama  which  Europe 
was  enacting  around  him,  and  devoting  a  long  and  toilsome  life, 

I  ai.  which  might  have  challenged  the  first  honour  in  courts  and  camps, 

:  tk  to  the  task  of  extending  that  dominion  over  regions  on  which  the 

sun,  '!^  hich  set  on  Sagres,  might  be  pouring  his  noontide  blaztx 
He,  first  of  all  modern  men,  fully  grasped  the  thought  th?it 
Westw  ard,  ho  I  is  the  watchword  of  the  human  race. 

■  When  he  setth'd  at  Sagres,  Capo  Bojador — the  Outstretcher — 
►cii  i  was  flie  southern  limit  of  w'estern  discovery ;  ^Madeira  and  the 
3  di-  Ca^  clc‘  ^Trd  Islands  wTre  unknow  n.  From  that  time  to  the  day 
?apr  of  his  deatli  ho  occupied  himself,  Avith  brief  intervals  of  political 

II  en- activity,  in  the  Avork  of  organizing  and  sending  forth  expeditions 
art  to  ejteiid  the  knoAvh‘dge  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Africa,  and 

.  con- promt  to  commercial  intercourse  betAveenthe  African  and  European 
oter'{xx)pl(  His  niotiAT  for  dedicating  his  great  life  to  this  single 
AAitlobject  he  liimself  records.  For  it  seemed  to  him  ‘‘  that  neither 
icli  mamer  nor  merchant  AADiild  be  likely  to  adopt  an  enterprise  in 
lit  kwhidi  there  Avas  no  clear  hope  of  profit.  It.  belonged,  then,  to 
:  tl  great  men  and  jalnces,  and  amongst  such  he  knoAV  of  no  one  but 
himsi  If  Avho  Avas  inclined  to  it.’^ 

A]>rince  of  a  rare  sort,  then  as  noAv !  All  honour  to  Adam 
:i'  iSmiili  and  the  supply-and-demand  creed  of  Free  Trade.  But 
out-'here  have  been  ages  in  AAdiich  nobler  things  than  interests  AA^ere 
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needed  lo  f>pen  up  even  the  tracks  of  trade.  The  Prince  began !;  ^ 

discoveries  in  MIS,  but  it  took  his  captain  fifteen  years  toron:  It 
the  terrible  llojador.  l.heii  one  Gil  li<annes,  in  the  year  l4:t: 
made  the  passage ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  thatf 
liardy  Normans  had  been  round  before  him,  and  even  one  Sit*  ^ 
de  Jlethancourt,  a  French  baron,  chamberlain  of  Charles  VI.;  j'  wit 
tliese  records  are  veiy  dim.  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  v..  the 
quickly  discovered  and  surveyed,  and  commercial  relations  vv  ver 
established  with  the  Negro  j)eoples  of  those  coasts.  In  tlieve 
1  Ml,  Prince  Henry  obtained  from  the  Pope  a  grant  to  Poit- 
of  all  lands  which  might  be  discovered  between  Bojador  and: 
Indies,  with  ])leiiary  indulgence  for  those  who  should  die  wi  ^ 
engaged  in  the  quest.  With  this  sanction  and  stimulus :  , 

woik  went  bravely  on.  l^efore  Prince  Henry  died,  in  l^r 
he  had  pushed  the  limit  of  Portuguese  dominion  down  as  far  apai 
Nierra  Leone.  itw 

Tlie  capture  and  emjdoyment  of  negro  slaves  was  among :  bret 
fir^t  direct  fruits  of  these  great  discoveries.  Against  this  tr^  rela 
Prince  Henry  failed  to  set  himself;  but  it  was  manifcstlv 
motive  to  him,  whatever  it  might  be  to  his  captains  ;  zeal  fore  P^ 
rovery,  and  not  love  of  fame,  being  the  ruling  passion  of  hisiii 
lieart.  But  we  must  be  just  to  the  15th  century;  we  must: 
weigh  its  instincts  and  judgments  on  this  dark  subject  in  : 
1»alance  of  the  19th.  Europe,  hardly  emerged  from  serfdom  , 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  European  serfdom  will  bear  led:  ^ 

into,  and  would  startle  those  to  whom  the  clap-trap  of  thep’  they 
form,  or  the  j)opular  lecture,  is  the  chief  source  of  knowledge  t:  anot 
tlie  subject) — Europe,  I  say,  hardly  emerged  from  serfdom, .  motl 
familiar  with  suficring  in  every  shape  and  form  for  ages,  \m.  with 
!)(.‘fore  its  eyes  continually  the  enslavement  of  Christians  by  ®wn 
floors — a  dark,  dark  chapter  of  medimval  history — and  M  ^ 

something  like  it  in  the  early  histories  of  the  Word  of  God, 
not,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  have,  that  horror  of  the  prinei'  ^  ^ 
and  practices  of  slavery,  which  has  been  ripened  in  us  since 
Beformation  by  the  broader  sunlight  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  i 
pious,  reflecting,  and  unselfish  minds,  the  horrors  and  miseries  as  gr 
the  traffic  were  held  to  be  outweighed  by  the  conversion  avI  tion. 
was  its  fruit.  Bemember  what  conversion  meant  in  Eorhisjx 
Catholic  Europe  in  the  15th  century — tlie  endless  felicities  scare  j 
glories  which  mere  baptism  into  the  Catholic  Church  was  belicvt'.^ade 
carry  in  its  train — and  you  will  see,  at  any  rate,  the  standing-gri^^^' 
of  their  ideas.  Mr.  Helps,  who  has  enriched  his  masterly  hi' 
of  the  Sjianish  Conquest  with  most  valuable  extracts  from  . 

ments  and  writers  little  known  before,  lifts  the  veil  of  this  ‘ 

traffic,  and  introduces  us,  through  the  description  of  an 
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it  witness,  into  the  first  Spanish  slave  mart  in  that  loth  centim*. 
'll:  It  is  wrth  our  wliilc  to  consider  thoughtfully  the  description 
1 '  and  rctlcctions  of  this  pious  and  pitiful  spectator  of  the  scene. 

“lUit  v.'liat  heart  was  tliat,  how  liard  soever,  which  was  not  piercetl 
;  I  with  sorrow,  seeing  that  company  :  for  some  had  sunken  cheeks,  and 
their  faces  bathed  in  teai*s,  looking  at  each  other  ;  olhers  were  groaning 
very  dolorously,  looking  at  the  heights  of  the  heavens,  fixing  their  eyes 
upon  them,  crying  out  loudly,  as  if  they  were  asking  succour  from  the 
Father  of  nature  ;  others  struck  their  faces  with  their  hands,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  earth  ;  others  made  their  lamentations  in  songs, 
according  to  the  customs  of  their  country,  which,  although  we  could 
not  understand  th(*ir  language,  we  saw  corresponded  well  to  the  height 
^  of  their  sorrow.  JUit  now,  for  the  increase  of  their  grief,  come  those 
whohii  I  the  <'harge  of  the  distribution,  and  they  began  to  put  them 
fai  apart  one  fwin  the  other,  in  order  to  equalize  the  portions  ;  wherefore 
it  was  necessary  to  part  children  and  parents,  husbands  and  wives,  and 
12  •  brethren  from  each  other.  Xeither  in  the  partition  of  friends  and 
\p-  relathms  was  any  law  kejd,  only  ('.aeh  fell  where  the  lot  took  him.  Oh, 
{]y  powertul  fortune  I  who  goest  hither  and  thither  with  thy  wheels,  coin- 
passing  the  things  of  the  world  as  it  pleaseth  thee,  if  thou  canst  place 
before  the  eves  of  this  miserable  nation  some  knowledge  of  the  things 
that  »r  •  to  come  after  them,  that  they  may  receive  some  consolation  in 
‘  the  midst  of  their  great  sadness  I  And  you  others  who  have  the  hiisi- 
‘  ness  of  this  partition,  look  with  i)ity  on  such  gn^at  misery,  and  cou- 

*  sider  how  can  those  l>e  pai  ti d  whom  you  cannot  disunite  !  AVlio  will 
be  able  to  make  this  partition  without  great  diflieulty  ]  For  v.diile 

'Cp.  they  were  placing  in  one  part  the  children  that  saw  their  parents  in 
;c  ii:  another,  the  children  sprang  up  j»ersevci‘ingly  and  lied  to  them ;  the 
[n, .  mothers  enclosed  their  children  in  their  arms,  and  threw  thomsedves 
Im  with  them  on  the  ground,  receiving  wounds  with  little  pity  for  their 
own  flt'sh,  so  that  their  oltspring  might  not  he  torn  from  them  !  And 
so,  Witli  1  ahour  and  dilhculty,  they  concluded  the  partition ;  for,  besides 

•  the  trouble  they  had  witli  the  captives,  the  plain  was  full  of  people, 
.  as  well  of  the  i»lace  as  of  the  villages  and  neighhourhood  around,  who 

^  in  that  day  gave  rest  to  their  hands,  tlie  mainstay  of  their  livelihood, 
only  to  see  this  novelty.  And  as  they  looked  upon  these  things,  some 
deploi  ing,  some  reasoning  upon  them,  they  made  such  a  riotous  noise, 
one  as  greatly  to  disturb  those  avIio  had  the  management  of  this  distrihu- 
1  'wl  tion.  Tlie  Infanta  was  there  upon  a  powerful  horse,  accompanied  l)y 
Roi:  his  people,  looking  out  his  share,  but  as  a  man  who  for  his  part  did  not 
dcs  scare  for  gain  ;  for,  the  forty-six  souls  which  fell  to  Ids  hfth,  he  speedily 
icvf.niade  his  choice,  as  all  his  principal  riches  were  in  his  contentment, 
.gri^oonaddering  with  great  delight  the  salvation  of  those  souls  which  before 
’  his.  certainly  his  thought  was  not  vain ;  for,  as  soon  as 

n  knowledge  of  our  language,  they  readily  became  Christians  ; 

lis  have  made  this  history  in  this  volume,  have  seen  in  the 

an  "r  Lagos  young  men  and  young  women,  the  sous  and  grandsons 
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of  v(‘rv  captives,  born  in  land,  as  good  and  as  true  Chrbtj. 
as  if  tlioy  had  lin(‘ally  di'Sccndcd,  since  the  cunimeiicenient  of  the 
of  (’liiist,  from  those  ^vllo  'svcrc  lirst  baptized.’ 


Prince  irciiry  died  in  1 403.  The  same  aiitlior,  wlio  has  tW 
nuich  liglit  on  his  liistory,  gives  an  outline  of  his  character,  sketch 
bv  an  able  hand  : — 


“  lie  liad  a  grandeur  of  nature,’’  says  Yaria  y  Sousa,  “  proportioik 
to  the  greatness  of  his  doings  ;  he  was  bulky  and  strong;  hb  (r, 
jdexion  red  iind  white  ;  his  liair  coarse,  and  almost  hirsute  ;  his  asj- 
produced  tear  in  those  who  were  not  accustomed  to  him  ;  not  to  tl 
who  were;  for  even  in  the  strongest  current  of  his  vexation  at  aiiytlc 
his  courtesy  always  })revailed  over  his  anger  ;  he  had  a  grave  sereL 
in  his  movements,  a  notal)le  constancy  and  circumspection  in  hisvor 
modesty  in  all  that  ndated  to  his  state  and  j^ersonal  observance,  wk 
the  limits  of  his  high  fortune;  he  was  patient  in  labour,  bokU 
valorous  in  war,  versed  in  arts  and  letters,  a  skilful  fencer,  in;, 
mathematics  superior  to  all  meii  of  his  time,  generous  in  the  oxtM 
zealous  in  the  extreme  for  the  increase  of  the  Paith.  Xo  bud  Li  | 
was  known  in  him.  He  did  not  marry,  nor  was  it  known  that  her 
violated  the  ])nrity  of  contineiicy.  Ilis  memory  was  erpial  to: 
authority  he  bore,  and  his  prudence  espial  to  his  memory.” 


He  was  one  of  the  great  ones  ()f  the  world.  Like  Coluiri. 
the  devotee  of  a  great  idea — an  idea  which  God  had  sho^^l 
him — and  able  to  hold  all  which  this  earth  could  ofier  to  hk 
dross  compared  with  the  joy  of  fulfilling  the  Hivine  behests, 
such  stuff  are  the  heroes,  the  leaders  of  generations,  made.  I 
us  he  is  not  the  less  interesting,  in  that  he  was  the  son  of  lllau 
of  Jmneaster,  daughter  of  great  John  of  Gaunt,  nephew  theri: 
to  our  Henry  1\".,  and  cousin-german  to  our  Henry'  V. — liiiL' 
an  adventui’ous,  heroic  man,  who  might,  had  he  lived,  have  lif 
a  new  shaj)e  to  history.  Xorse  blood  was  in  the  veins  of: 
great  Ih’ince  Henry.  He  was  half  Ihiglishman,  who  opened: 
chaj)ter  of  maritime  discovery  in  the  modc'rn  history  of  the  vxc 
After  his  death  the  work  went  on,  but  less  nobly — it  missed. 
royal  head  and  hand.  8till  he  had  broken  the  neck  of  the  (i: 
cultv ;  he  had  surveyed  the  field — it  remained  but  to  master: 
emj)iro  which  he  had  laid  o])en  to  the  enterprise  of  Europe. 
1487  Ihu  tholomew  Hiaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  “  t- 
Tormentoso,”  poor  Diaz  and  his  battered  sailors  called  it ;  but 
king  on  his  return  gave  it  a  name  of  better  omen,  which  it  k 
to  this  day.  The  problem  of  a  passage  by  sea  to  India  was  r 
more  than  half  solved.  Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1497,  Vasco 
Gama  sailed  on  his  famous  voyage,  and  succeeded  in  reaclr. 
Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Hindostan.  He  thus  completed  the  d 
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and  realized  the  hope  of  centuries,  and  brought  Europe  into  mari- 
i  tim('  connection  with  the  lands  of  gems,  spice,  and  gold.  I  touch 
lightly  on  these  great  discoveries,  the  history  of  them  being  so 
fifciiliar,  and  dwell  rather  \\dth  fuller  detail  on  the  less  known 
Cpkodes  of  that  adventurous  time.*  Gama  returned  to  Europe  to 
repeat  his  successes  in  September,  1491),  and  was  received  with 
■KKi  distinguished  honours  by  the  l\)rtuguese  Court.  ^lean- 
while  a  greater  and  more  original  mind  had  been  at  work  on  the 
.  problem.  The  grant  of  Martin  V.  to  Portugal  of  all  land  which 
might  be  discovered  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Indies,  shut 
out  {Spain  from  any  ])articipation  in  the  commerce  and  em])iro 
opiHied  up  to  the  Kuiopean  nations  by  the  enteq)rises  of  the  Por- 
^  tugUi  se.  Vasco  de  Gama  trod  cautiously,  after  all,  in  tracks 
t  which  had  been  tolerably  explored.  The  southern  cape  of  Africa 
I  being  discovered,  it  was  known,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  India 
^  must  lie  beyond.  Columbus  took  counsel  of  the  spliere.  It  was 
she'Wii  to  him — are  we  not  bound  to  believe  that  such  great 
missions  are  verv  directly  from  on  high  ? — that  a  western  course 
i  orei  the  uiiknowii  Atlantic  must  conduct  the  voyager  to  the 
^  west t  1  11  sea-boards  of  the  lands  whose  eastern  Gama  had  ap- 
proa<  bed  bv  the  wav  of  Africa,  lie  stood  boldly  out  over  the 
Atl  antic,  folio^^'ed  by  the  s}Tii])athies  of  one  great  queenly  heart, 
asicapable  of  serving  a  great  idea  as  his  own,  on  the  boldest  and 
most  heroic  quest  ever  undertaken  by  man.  On  Friday,  August 
3rd,  149*J,  three  little  ships  stood  out  from  I^alos  :  Sagres  lay  there 
to  the  west,  along  the  coast.  On  Friday,  October  lltli,  they  cast 
anch(»r  on  the  coast  of  St.  Salvador;  and  added,  as  is  expressed 
nobly  in  the  epitaph  of  Colon,  “  a  new  world  to  Spain.”  Thus,  in 
the  1  ast  decade  of  the  1 5th  century,  Columbus  and  Gama  reached, 
by  ])ursuing  opposite  routes,  the  gold  and  spice  regions  of  the 
world.  Put  at  the  same  time  the  vaguest  uncertainty  existed  as 
to  the  exact  situation  and  relations  of  the  lands  which  they  had 
dis(  •overed.  Vasco  de  Gama’s  course  was  })lain.  Ilis  India  "could 
at  once  be  linked  on,  by  the  overland  commerce,  to  the  known 
legions  uf  the  earth.  ]lut  what  was  this  new  region  to  which 
Olumbus  bad  opened  the  way  ?  The  jirevalent  opinion — nursed, 
doubtk'ss,  by  the  ancient  notion  that  land,  the  nobler,  must  be 
the  preponderating  element  in  the  world — magnified  unduly  the 
extent  of  Asia  ;  and  pushed  its  eastern  sea-board  close  on  to  the 
Aiiiericaii  coast.  Columbus,  lea\ing  thc^Canaries,.  steered,  as  he 

'  *  I  jmrgosely,  too,  avoid  comjdioating  the  narrative  in  this  brief  paper  by  the 
»  4ist‘uscioii  of  the  vexed  (piestions  of  the  siil)jeot.  I  therefore  pass  by  the  voyages 
•1  the  C  orterials,  about  which  there  is  great  difficulty,  especially  the  earliest 
Voyage  of  .John.  Ihe  Zeni,  too,  must  here  be  passed  by,  that  we  may  keep  to 
[,  lllir  hrm  ground. 
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believed,  for  Japan.  On  October  7th,  being  in  the  parallel  o; 
25°  30^  he  became  uneasy  at  not  discovering  Zipangu,  which  h 
his  reckoning  ought  to  he  2 1 G  miles  to  the  eastward  of  his  nieridia’’. 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  prevailed  on  him  to  steer  to  the  south-west. 
Pinzon,  it  seems,  had  seen  a  flight  of  parrots  heading  in  that  di. 
rection  ;  and  so  by  the  auspices  it  Avas  settled,  as  of  old,  that  Centra, 
and  not  North  America  should  receive  the  colonies  of  Spain.  Nevet 
in  old  Pome  did  birds  lead  such  a  quest  as  this. 

Columbus  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  remained  persuaded  till  doati. 
that  the  continent  which  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage  discovered 
about  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco,  Avas  the  mainland  of  Asia ;  arc 
the  admiral,  magnifleent  as  the  great  Julius,  entertained  the  pur- 
pose  of  returning  to  Spain  by  Ceylon  and  the  Cape,  or  overland  b 
.lerusalem  and  Jaffa— anticipating  our  steam  track  by  350  year 
The  notion  that  India  had  been  reached  by  a  Avestern  course  fr.ji: 
Spain  Avould,  of  course,  speedily  raise  questions  as  to  the  ranj^cK 
the  Papal  grant  to  Portugal,  by  Avhich  Martin  had  attached  t 
the  Portuguese  CroAvn  all  lands  AA’liich  might  be  discovered  betww: 
]  >ojador  and  the  Indies.  The  question  AA’as  at  once  considered  ii 
the  Papal  councils,  and  a  diA'ision  of  the  Avorld  Avas  made  betwoi: 
the  tAvo  great  disco A’cring  peoples,  Avhich,  Avhile  it  seemed  to  make 
a  fair  settlement  of  the  contending  claims  for  the  moment,  in  rcalir 
raised  questions,  the  determination  of  AAdiicli  had  the  most  importar 
bearing  on  the  development  of  science  as  Avell  as  trade.  Alexaiidi 
\l.y  Roderic  Borgia,  then  occupied  the  Papal  throne.  To  tli: 
man,  incest  and  murders  of  the  most  hoiiible  description  Avere  free! 
attributed  by  songs  and  epigrams  in  every  court  in  Europe.  Fron 
him,  as  Pojje,  a  decree  came  forth  Avhich  Avas  received  as  absolu^ 
throughout  (Tiristendom,  to  diAnde  the  imdiscoA’ered  Avorld  equal. 
lietAveen  tAvo  soATreign  poAvers.  Taking  the  meridian  of  longitiii 
(IraAvii  tlirough  a  point  100  leagues  to  the  Avest  of  the  Azores,  L 
ordained  that  the  half  globe  to  the  east  of  that  lino  sliould  beloi. 
to  Portugal,  the  half  globe  to  the  Avest  to  Spain.  This  Bull  boa: 
date  May  4th,  1493,  shortly  after  the  return  of  Columbus  to  Spai; 
Subsequently,  by  an  arrangement  betAATcn  the  monarchs,  of  the  7tl 
of  June,  1494,  the  line  Avas  remoA'ed  AA’cstAvards  to  370  leagui 
Avest  of  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands.  can  easily  uiiderstaii 

lioAv  the  determination  of  this  meridian,  in  the  then  state  of  nauticu 
astronomy,  Avas  a  matter  of  no  little  difflculty  in  the  Indian  sea' 
The  observations  of  the  contending  parties  doubtless  favoured  t!i 
interests  of  their  respectiA^e  nations,  and  it  aatts  not  until  after  iniul 
strife  and  discussion  that  it  Avas  settled,  that  the  Moluccas,  valuaU 
for  their  spices,  fell  Avithin  the  Spanish  hemisphere ;  and  they  avcii 
actually  purchased  by  Portugal,  in  1529,  for  350,000  ducats 
Impious  as  these  Bulls  may  seem,  they  Avcrc  ATry  real  and  solemn 
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'  matters  in  those  davs.  Kdward  IV.  of  Jhigland,  a  great  trader, 
ftte.l  out  an  expedition  to  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Guinea ;  hut  he 
abandoned  the  design  at  once,  keen  as  he  was  after  gain,  when 
thi'  roi)e’s  Ikill  was  pleaded  hv  tlie  rortuguese  king.  That  we 
mav  undei'staiid  how  real  the  right  of  the  Pope  was  conceived  to 
be  111  those  days,  I  will  quote  the  proclamation  wliich  Ferdinand 
fimiidedon  it,  and  by  which  he  took  royal  possession  of  the  Indies. 
But  that  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  bringing  such  a  battery 
to  bear  on  the  ignorant  and  helpless  Indians,  one  might  reckon 
this  document  among  the  most  a^^’ful  lies  ever  promulgated  in 
this  world. 

The  proclamation  dwells  on  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  one  race.  Then  it  declares  how  God  gave  charge  of  all 
these  nations  to  one  man  called  St.  looter,  that  he  should  be  the  head  of 
the  liuman  i*ace,  and  have  rule  over  them  all,  and  fix  his  seat  at  Home, 
‘  as  the  fittest  place  for  governing  tlie  world.^  lie  Avas  called  Father, 
as  the  Father  and  Governor  of  all  men.  Then  it  tells  how  all  men 
have  obeyed  St.  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  Avill  obey  them  to  the 
end  of  time.  It  informs  the  Indians  how  a  certain  Pope  gave  to  the 
Catliolic  sovereigns  all  these  western  islands  and  the  Continent,  by 
writings  which  the  Indians  may  see  if  they  like.  Then  they  are  told 
how  Avell  the  other  islanders  had  received  and  obeyed  his  ^Majesty, 
li8t(  ning  Avithout  any  hesitation  or  delay  to  religious  men,  and  becom¬ 
ing  Christians,  and  hoAv  kind  his  Majesty  had  been  to  them.  ‘Wliere- 
fort*  I  entreat  and  require  you,^  said  Ojeda,  or  any  other  privateering 
disco  verer,  ‘  that,  after  taking  due  time  to  consider  this,  you  acknoAA'- 
ledge  the  Church  as  sovereign  lady  of  tlie  AA’orld,  and  the  Pope  in  her 
name  ;  and  his  ^lajesty,  in  his  place  as  lord  of  these  isles  and  this  con¬ 
tinent,  and  that  you  receive  these  religious  men.  If  you  do  so,  his 
Majesty  Avill  greet  you  Avith  all  love  and  affection,  and  leave  you  your 
wives  and  children  free,  and  Avill  give  you  many  privileges  and  exemp¬ 
tions.  But  if  you  do  not,  by  the  help  of  God  I  Avill  enter  Avith  poAver 
into  your  land,  and  Avull  subdue  you,  and  Avill  take  your  Avh^es  and 
children  and  make  slaves  of  them,  and  sell  them  as  such,  and  take  all 
your  goods,  and  do  you  all  the  mischief  I  can,  as  to  vassals  that  do 
not  obey,  and  Avill  not  receive  their  Lord.  And  I  protest  that  all  the 
death  and  destruction  Avhich  may  come  from  this  is  your  fault,  and  not 
his  ^lajesty’s  or  mine,  or  that  of  my  men.^ 

The  direct  result  of  this  Spanish  and  Portuguese  discovery  was 
the  enormous  increase  of  the^  naAnes,  and  the  complete  division 
between  them  of '  the"' Empire  of  the  Seas.  The  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  claimed  as  of  right  the  Avhole  of  this  noAV  and  most 
valuable  commerce  ;  while  their  knowledge  of  the  navigation,  and 
tlie  multitude  of  their  ships,  enabled  them  to  maintain  practically 
tlie  monopoly.  The  result  of  this  to  England  AAns  for  the  time 
disastrous.  It  loAvered  her  position  both  commercially  and  politi- 
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rally,  in  coin])arison  with  these  once  inferior  monarchies.  Sh 
lost  not  a  little  of  the  commerce  she  already  enjoyed,  trafhe  beinj 
speixlily  diverted  from  its  old  routes  to  this  new  highway  of  th 
seas.  She  found  herself  shut  out  by  two  powerful  navdes  froic 
intercourse  with  the  East,  and  all  the  advantage  it  might  brin: 
in  its  train.  Very  earnestly  was  this  point  considered  byth 
Engli.sh  statesmen  and  merchants  during  the  early  part  of  the 
1  Gth  century ;  and  several  expeditions  were  organized  for  th 
])urj)ose  of  conducting  such  ex])lorations  as  were  possible,  ^^^tll(lu: 
trenching  on  the  recognized  rights  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the 
newly-discovered  regions  of  the  earth.  I  say,  recognized  rights. 
The  Reformation  let  in  a  Hood  of  light  on  these  as  well  as  ollie 
mattei's.  England,  we  shall  see,  will  soon  come  to  treat  these  ii 
common  with  many  venerable  ‘‘rights,’^  to  which  she  had  bowed  In? 
centuries,  as  Hagrant  and  even  blasphemous  wrongs.  The  Refor¬ 
mation  opened  the  way  morally  for  the  enterprise,  for  which  th 
country  was  training  all  unconsciously  her  physical  powers — th 
^^'resting  of  the  scej)tre  of  the  East  from  the  Catholic  monarchies 
and  the  winning  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  world.  The 
earnest  efforts  of  the  English  to  exteml  their  empire  and  comiiicm 
b}’  discovery,  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Cahota,  or 
Cabot,  is  the  ])atriarchal  name  in  Engli.sh  maritime  discovery, 
Cahota  was  a  Venetian,  Columbus  a  Genoese.  They  were  equally 
famous  as  pilots,  and  were  reckoned  the  ablest  mariners  of  their 
time.  Cabot  was  employed  by  Henry  VII.  in  AVestern  discovery, 
The  proceedings  of  the  father,  John  Cabot,  are  shrouded  k 
mystery,  which  no  research  has  hitherto  been  able  to  di.sj)0i 
Sebastian,  the  son,  says  that  his  father  died  in  that  time  whei: 
newes  were  brought  that  Don  Christopher  Colonus  Genuese  lial 
discovered  the  coast  of  India. But  it  is  hard  to  make  the 


scattered  notices  agree.  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  a  report  made  hy 
him  some  time  after  to  the  Pope’s  legate  in  Spain,  gives  thh 
account  from  memorv  of  his  vovage  to  the  American  coast : — 


“  Understanding,  by  reason  of  the  sphere,  that  if  he  should  sail  hy 
way  of  north-west,  he  should  by  a  shorte  r  tract  come  into  India  :  lie 
lliereupon  caused  the  king  to  be  advertised  of  his  device,  who  iniiiie- 
diately  commaiuled  two  caravels  to  be  furni.shed  with  all  thing' 
appertayning  to  the  voyage,  which  was,  as  hirre  as  he  remembered,  ii. 
the  year  1400,  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  lie  began,  then- 
fore,  to  sail  toward  the  north-west,  not  thinking  to  find  anv  otlier  lain! 
than  that  of  Cathay,  and  from  thence  to  turn  towards  India ;  but 
after  certaine  days  he  found  that  the  land  ran  toward  the  north,  whicl 
was  to  liim  a  great  disph'asure.  Xeverthless,  .sayling  along  the  coast, 
to  see  if  he  could  find  any  gulf  that  turned,  he  found  the  land  .still 
continued  to  the  .“iOth  degree  under  our  pole.  And  .seeing  that  tlu'Ti 
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tlio  coast  tnriKMl  to  the  oast,  <los|»aiiing  to  iiml  a  pass;if;(*,  ho  turned 
ba<  k  a<;ain,  and  sayh*d  dowiu*  hy  tho  coast  ot  tliat  land  toward  tin* 
Riuinoctiall  (over  witli  int**nt  to  tiinl  tin*  said  ])as8a.L:e  to  India),  and 
Qftiiio  to  that  ]»art  of  this  tirni  land  which  is  now  called  Florida  ; 
wlion*  his  victuals  tailinir,  he  departed  fo»ni  thence  and  returned 
unto  Fnglainl,  where  he  tbund  great  tiiinnlts  among  the  people,  and 
prcjia  rat  ions  lor  want's  in  Sct>tland,  hy  reason  whereot  there  was  no 
more  consideration  hail  unto  this  voyage.' 


Tho  king  did  ind  cart*  to  prosocuto  tlio  enterprise,  and  Cabot  left 
for  Spain.  In  lo4S  he  returned,  an  aged  man,  and  full  of  wisdom 
and  honour.  Kdward  VI.  was  so  deliglitt*d  with  the  old  man  and 
his  views,  that  he  ap])ointed  him  hy  ])atent  ‘‘  l^ilot-^lajor,  ’  with 
a  salary  of  Olio  marks  (i'KKi),  a  very  large  sum  in  those  days. 
He  dt‘dicated  his  mature  powers  to  the  work  of  organizing  and 
promoting  laiglisli  discovery.  Tte  was  placed  at  the  head  ot  the 
‘OIvsterie  and  Companie  of  tho  ^[erchant  Adventurers  for  the 
Discovery  of  !New’  Trades,”  better  known  as  tlie  ^luscovia  Coni- 
panv.  Then  Fhigland  fairly  entered  (»n  the  race  in  which  .she 
Was  destined  to  outstri])  the  world.  Trom  Italy  came  the  first 
inspiration,  both  to  Spain  and  to  England.  It  was  .so  in  every¬ 
thing.  In  art,  literature,  commerce,  politics,  and  war,  Italy  led 
tlie  van  though  she  could  not  keep  it.  She  lit  the  torch  of  modern 
civilizatiiui  at  the  old  hearth  fires,  whose  embers  w*ere  .still  glowdng 
in  her  great  cities,  and  then  passed  it  on  to  stronger  and  more 
resolute  peojiles.  Ihit  Cabot  is  our  maritime  patriarch.  All 
honour  he  to  his  memorv  I  lie  seems  to  have  returned  to  Ihmiand 
at  the  .solicitation  of  a  certain  iMr.  Ilohert  Thorne,  a  merchant  of 
Bristol,  and  a  most  able  man,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  A"III.  The 
fir<t  fair  notice  w  hich  I  can  find  of  the  viofif  of  Ihiglish  discovery 
tow'ards  the  north,  occurs  in  a  paper  addre.ssed  to  Henry  YIIL, 
bv  this  verv  ]\Ir.  Iiohert  Thorne,  from  wdiich  I  make  the  followdno: 
vt'iy  significant  extract : — 


^‘Xow  f  cuiisidering  this  your  noble  rourage  and  desire,  and  also 
perceiving  that  your  (Irace  may  at  your  pleasure,  to  your  greater  glory, 
hy  a  (lodly  meaiie,  with  little  cost,  perill,  or  labour,  to  your  Crace  or 
any  of  your  subjects,  ainj>lilie  and  enrich  tliis  your  sayd  realnie,  I 
know  it  is  my  hoiindeii  duty  to  manifest  this  .seci’et  unto  your  (trace, 
which  hitherto*,  as- 1  suppose, -Iiath  hoeruvhid  :  which  is  that  wuth  a 
.‘-mall  number  ot  shij^s,  there  may  he  discovered  divers  mwv  lands 
.and  kingdome.‘2,  withe  Avhich  Avithout  doubt  ycnir  Grace  .shall  Avinne 
]»erpetualle  glory,  and  your  suhjectes  infinite  profite.  To  Avliich 
] laces  there  is  left  one  Avay  to  di.scoA’er,  Avhich  is  into  tlie  Xorth  : 
for  that  of  the  fbure  ])arte.s  of  the  Avorlde,  it  .seemeth  three  jiarts  are 
I  discovered  hy  other  princes.  For  out  of  Spaine  they  have  discovered 
I  all  the  Indies  and  seas  occidental! ;  and  out  of  Portingall  all  the 
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Iiulics  and  seas  orientall ;  so  that  by  this  i)art  of  the  orient  and  occi 
il«*nt  they  liave  coin]*assed  the  worhl.  So  tliat  now  rest  to  be  dis-  * 
roveivd  the  s<iyd  north  parts,  the  which  it  seenieih  to  mee  is  oiiely 
yonr  cliarge  and  duety.  Decansc  the  situation  of  this  your  realise 
is  thereunto  neart'st  aiivl  aptest  of  all  other  :  and  also  for  that  you 
liave  already  taken  it  in  haiid/^ 


Thorne’s  ivi)resentutioiis  took  cftect.  In  1527  ‘‘two  faire 
ships”  were  despatched  for  Western  discovery.  The  histoiA’  of 
the  expedition,  as  far  as  it  can  be  gleaned  from  the  scant}' 
chronicles  of  it,  ^^'as  disastrous.  The  ships  were  cast  away  on  the 
north  of  Xewfoundland,  and  even  the  painstaking  Hakluyt  failed 
to  learn  anything  more  about  it.  This  was  followed  by  an  expo- 
dition  sent  forth  by  one  Master  Ilore,  of  London,  quaintly 
described  lis  “  a  man  of  goodly  statm’e,  and  great  courage,  and 
given  to  the  study  of  Cosmographie.’’  The  remarkable  feature  of 
tills  expedition,  which  sailed  in  1530,  was  that  thirty  out  of  the 
six  sc<jre  ])ersons  bv  whom  the  ships  were  manned,  were  gentlemen 
of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  persons  from  the  upper  ranks  of 
sr5ciety.  Their  fate  was  very  horrible.  They  found*  some  traces 
(»f  an  earlier  habitation  of  the  island  by  civilized  people,  but  were 
unable  to  continue  their  explorations  ;  for  before  long  they  were 
(avrtaken  by  famine,  and  fearful  tales  of  cannibalism  and  other 
horrors  vrere  told  by’  the  few  that  retmTicd.  The  Captain’s  dis* 
course,  when  he  discovered  the  horrible  crimes  to  which  they’  hud 
been  driven,  is  very  noble  and  Christian  ;  but  I  cannot  dwell  upon 
it  here.  The  curious  will  tind  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  4to 
edition  of  Ilakluvt,  page  109. 

T1  le  next  voyage  undertaken  by’  the  English,  may  be  said  fairly 
to  open  the  chapter  of  Arctic  discovery’.  It  is  the  expedition  of 
the  ill-fated  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  (the  reader  will  remember 
Henry  Sidney’s  “eloquent  discourse”  to  them),  which  sailed 
in  1553. 


Tlie  indefatigable  !Mr.  llobert  Thorne  wrote  a  letter  to  T)r.  Ley, 
the  ambassador  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  shapes 
the  great  dream  of  English  commerce — a  new  way’  to  the  new 
Indian  lands  by  the  Polar  Seas ;  as  fair  and  false  a  dream  as  ever 
beguiled  mankind.  Having  dwelt  at  large  on  the  discovery  of 
Xewfoundland,  he  say’s — “Xow  tlien,  if  from  the  said  Xcw  found 
lands  the  sea  be  navigable,  there  is  no  doubt,  but  say’ling  Xorth- 
ward  and  passing  the  I’ole,  descending  to  the  Equinoctiall  line,  we 
shall  hit  these  islands  (the  Spice  Islands,  he  means) ;  and  it  would 
be  a  much  shorter  way  than  either  the  Spaniards  or  the  Portingalls 
have.  For  we  be  distant  from  the  Pole  but  thirty  and  nine 
degrees,  and  from  the  Pole  to  tlie  Equinoctiall  be  ninety,  the  which 
added  together  bee  an  hundred  twenty  and  nine  degrees,  leagues 
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24-^0,  miles  7440  :  where  we  should  find  these  islands.  .  .  . 

So  that  this  na\'igation  of  tlie  Portuguese  amounteth  in  all  to 
4300  leagues.  So  that  (as  afore  is  sayd)  if  between  our  New 
found  lands  or  Norway,  or  Island  (Iceland),  the  seas  toward  the 
north  be  navigable,  we  should  goe  to  those  islands  a  shorter  way 
by  more  than  ‘JOOO  leagues.^* 

*  This  was  the  genii  wliich  has  ripened  into  Arctic  exploration. 
It  lav  in  the  mind  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  and  its  first-fruit  was  the 
eatpedition  of  Sir  Hugh  AVilloughhy,  to  find  a  way  to  India  round 
the  northern  sea-hoards  of  Asia.  It  is  but  the  first  of  a  series  of 
gallant  attempts  to  force  tlrat  ice-hound  gate  ;  attempts  in  which 
the  Dutch  chiclly  distinguished  themselves,  mid  the  hapless 
Ban  ntz  earned  an  immortal  fame.  3Iost  able  instructions  weu*e 
drawn  up  by  Cabot  for  tlie  conduct  of  the  navigation,  on  which 
we  must  not  even  for  a  moment  dwell.  A  graphic  little  picture 
of  the  starting  of  the  expedition  ^nll  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  There  were  three  ships  : — 

On  tlie  20th  of  May,  15o3,the  captain  and  mariners  took  shipping 
and  dejiart^d  from  Patcliffe  on  the  ebbe.  They  having  saluted  tlicir 
acquaintances — one  liis  wife,  another  his  children,  and  another  his 
kinsfolk,  and  another  his  friends  dearer  than  his  kiiisfolkes — were 
present  and  ready  at  the  day  aiipointed ;  and  having  wayed  ancre, 
they  departed  with  the  turning  of  the  water,  and  sayling  easily  came 
first  to  (Jreenewich.  The  greater  slii])s  are  towed  downc  with  boates 
and  oaros,  the  mariners  being  all  apparelled  in  watchet,  or  skie -coloured 
cloth,  rowed  ainayne,  and  made  wayc  with  diligence.  And  being  come 
nearo  to  Circenewich,  where  the  Court  thenlaye,  upon  the  newes  thereof 
the  courtiers  came  running  out,  and  the  common  people  flockt  together, 
standing  very  thicke  upon  the  shore  :  the  Privie  Council  they  lookt 
out  at  the  windows  of  the  Court,  and  the  rest  ramie  up  to  the  tops  of 
the  towers ;  the  ships  hereupon  discharged  their  ordinance,  and  shot  off 
their  i)ieces  after  the  manner  of  warre  and  of  the  sea ;  insomuch  that 
the  tops  of  the  hills  sounded  therewith,  the  valleys  and  the  waters 
gave  an  echo,  and  the  marinei*s  tliey  shouted  in  such  sort,  that  the  skyc 
r.ing  again  with  the  noyse  thereof.  One  stoode  in  the  poope  of  the 
shi]),  and  by  his  gesture  bids  farewell  to  his  friends  in  the  best  inaner 
ha  could.  Anotlicr  vralks  upon  the  hatches,  another  climbs  the 
shrowds,  another  stands  upon  the  mainyard,  and  another  in  the  top 
of  the  shippe  ;  to  lie  short,  it  was  a  very  triumph  (after  a  sort),  in 
all  respects  to  the  bidioldersr-  But,  ahrs,  the  good  King  Jvlward  (in 
respect  of  whom  principally  all  this  was  preiiared),  hee  onely  by  reason 
of  his  sicknesse,  was  absent  fi*oin  this  shewe ;  and  not  long  after  the 
departure  of  these  ships  the  lamentable  and  most  sorrowful  accident  of 
liis  death  followed.*’ 


Thus  they  set  forth.  The  ships  parted  company.  Chancellor 
landed  in  Kussia,  reached  the  Court,  was  heartily  entertained 


there,  and  laidtlie  foiindalinii  of  that  eomineroial  intercoursic  with 
JiiiN^ia  wliieh  was  so  fruitliil  iii  profit  to  Liij^laiid  in  this  ainl  the 
siKH'ivdinii:  reigns.  Tlie  gallant  Sir  Hugh  illouglihy  met  witli 
a  darker  fate.  Xext  year  some  Itussian  tishermen  found  the  sliip> 
fast  in  the  ieo  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ar/ina,  on  the  coast  of 
Lapland,  and  the  crews  all  frozen  to  death.^  Sir  Hugh  Wil. 
lough hy’s  journal  was  recovered,  Irom  which  it  appears  that  lu- 
had  previously  reacdu'd  and  “discovered,’’ — not  Spitzbcrgcii,  a' 
J^urclias  with  singular  obstinacy  ^^ill  have  it — but  Xova  Zcmbla, 
which  is  the  true  AVilloughby’s  land.  The  last  entry  in  the 
journal  has  a  melancholy  interest :  “  Thus  remaining  in  tlih 
liaven  the  space  of  a  weeke,  seeing  the  yeare  farre  spent,  aiul 
very  bad  v’other,  as  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  as  though  it  liad  been 
the  deep  of  winter ;  we  thought  it  best  to  winter  there.  Where¬ 
fore  we  sent  out  three  men  s.s.w.  to  seiirch  if  they  could  find 
people,  who  went  three  dayes  journey  but  could  find  none.  After 
that  we  sent  out  other  three  westward,  four  dayes  journey,  wliiel 
also  returned  without  finding  any  peo])le.  Then  sent  we  tliroo 
men  S.E.  three  de*yes  journey,  who  in  like  sorte  I’eturned,  with¬ 
out  finding  of'  people  or  any  similitude  of  habitation.”  Tliex‘ 
were  the  last  words  traced  by  the  hand  of  as  noble  and  galhiii: 
a  man  as  ever  led  a  forlorn  hope  for  his  country’s  good.  The 
cycle  of  ^Vrctic  discovery  opens  and  closes  v.dth  strangely  simihir 
calamities — two  ships’  (*rews  in  each  case  frozen  to  death. 

.V  second  Xorth-Eastern  attempt  was  made  by  Stephen  H(jroup:h, 
in  1550.  He  reached  Xova  Zembla,  but  being  driven  back  by 
easterlv  winds,  returned  safelv  to  England  the  follo^^dng  vear. 
H  is  voyage  is  of  interest  chiefly  because  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  oi 
good  old  Sel)astian  (hibot  in  his  lusty  age,  honoured  and  beloved, 
and  as  devoted  to  discovery  as  in  his  prime. 

“  AVc  do})arted  from  liatclilfo  to  Ijlackcwall  the  23rd  of  April. 
Saturday,  being  St.  Clark's  day,  we  departed  from  rdackewall  to 
(bays.  The  27ih  being  ^Monday,  theriglit  worshipful  Sebastian  f'abil 
came  aboard  cur  ])innesse  at  Gravesend,  acc(nupanied  with  divoi- 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  who  after  they  had  viewed  our  pinnet.>i‘. 
and  tasted  of  such  cheere  as  we  could  make  them  aboord,  they  woin 
on  shore,  giving  our  mariners  right  liberal  rewards  ;  and  the  good 
old  gentleman,  blaster  Cabota,  gave  to  the  poore  most  liberal  aliiics 
bidding  them  to  pray  for  the  goode  fortune  and  ] prosperous  succo.^so 
of  the  Serchthrift,  our  pinnesse.  And  then  at  the  signe  of  the  Chiiv 
topher,  he  and  liis  friends  banketted,  and  made  me  and  them  that 
were  in  the  company  great  cheere  :  and  for  very  joy  that  he  had  to 
see  the  towardiu's  of  our  intended  disein’erv,  he  entered  into  the  daiico 
liimselfe,  amongst  tlie  rest  of  the  young  and  lusty  company.  Whicli 
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Mnj  ondofl,  lie  and  hi.^  friends  departed  most  gently,  eommending  ns 
to  t}ie  governanee  of  Alniiglity  (iod.’^ 

TiVitli  tills  vovage  the  AT.K.  explorations  ol  the  Idiiglish  eauio 
praetieally  to  a  close.  What  further  interest  attaelies  to  tlic 

aueMion  of  the  Morth-Kasterly  passiige  is  chiefly  eonneeted  with 
lie  rise  of  tlic  Dutch  Kcpublics  towards  the  close  of  the  eenturv. 
The  Kngli  sh  continued  to  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse  M’ith 
Buiisia  of  groat  extent  and  importance,  and  in  this  direction 
their  knowledge  of  the  countnes  and  markets  of  the  world 
rapidly  incri'asi'd.  ilut  the  attention  of  diseoverers  was  from 
that  time  tunu‘J  steadily  to  the  North-West.  Sir  Jlumjihrey 
Gilbeit  wrote  an  able  treatise  to  prove,  according  to  tlic  notions 
most  available  for  proof  in  ihosc  days,  that  the  X.W.  passage 
would  he  found  surer,  easier,  nearer,  and  in  every  way  more 
advantageous  for  England,  than  that  by  the  X.E.  This  hook 
seem"  to  have  carried  the  convictions  of  liis  countrymen  with  it  ; 
from  that  time  forth  they  threw  themselves  earnestly  into  the 
exploration  of  the  northern  sea-hoards  of  the  American  continent, 
if  any  pji.ssage  might  be  forced  that  way  into  the  Indian  Seas. 
The  work  of  Arctic  discovery  has  called  forth  and  exercised  for 
three  centuries  a  succesvsion  of  men  as  hardy  and  heroic  as  any 
who8r  names  arc  recorded  in  the  bead-roll  of  fame,  and  the  secret 
has  been  mastered  at  last  There  was  a  tliird  way  to  the  rich 
Indian  realms,  at  which  uur  forefathers  looked  wistfully  in  the 
early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign — by  the  broad  highway  of  the 
Atlantic,  liarred  against  us  by  the  two  powerful  miMcs  of  Portugal 
and  Spain.  That  barrier,  too,  the  mariners  of  Elizabeth  force  d 
befoK'  the  end  of  the  century,  and  have  held  open  in  many  a  long 
and  desperate  conflict  against  the  handed  navies  of  the  world. 

D. 


III. 


THi:  LEGATIONS  AND  THE  PAPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

It  has  now,  at  length,  been  definitively  settled  that  a  Congre.<s 
of  the  groat  Powers  shall  assemble  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  future  fate  of  Italy.  The  Treaty  of  Villafranca 
has  made  Lomhardy  an  integral  part  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy, 
but  V cnctia  is  still  held  by  Austria ;  the  destinies  of  Tuscany, 
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tlioro,  aiul  laidtiio  louudatioii  ot  that  oomnieivial  intercourse \ritli 
JiUssia  \v]n(‘li  wa.s  s<»  trmtlul  in  proht  to  Kiis^laiid  in  this  ninl  tho 
SUCCIM  M  liiiii  rci'nis.  Tlic  'Mllaiit  Sir  ]lua:h  'WillougliLy  met  witl, 

•  ^  <•  'l  l. 


a  darker  fate.  Xext  year  some  Kussian  fishermen  found  the  ships 
I’a^t  in  the  ice  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ar/ina,  on  the  coast  of 
Iia]»land,  and  the  crews  all  frozen  to  death.  Sir  Ilup^h  Wi}. 

A--..  ,  ^  n  .1 


louii^liljv’s  journal  was  recovered,  from  which  it  appears  that  Ik* 
luui  ]»reviouslv  reached  and discovered,’’ — not  Spitzberp^eu, 


J’urc'has  with  singular  obstinacy  will  have  it — hut  Xova  /oiiibla, 
wliich  is  the  true  Willoughby’s  land.  Ihc  last  entry  in  the 
journal  has  a  melancholy  interest :  Thus  remaining  in  tlih 
iiaven  the  space  of  a  weeke,  seeing  the  yearc  farre^  spent,  and 
very  ])ad  wether,  as  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  as  though  it  had  been  ' 

the  deej)  of  winter ;  we  thought  it  best  to  winter  there.  hero-  * 

fore  W(‘  sent  out  three  men  S.S.W.  to  search  if  they  could  find  ’ 

])('ople.  who  went  three  dayes  journey  but  could  find  none.  After  ^ 

that  we  sent  out  other  three  westward,  four  dayes  journey,  wliieli  * 

also  returned  without  finding  any  ])eople.  Then  sent  we  tlmi  ^ 

nuni  S.E.  three  dayes  jouiiiey,  who  in  like  sorte  returned,  vitli-  J 

out  finding  td*'  people  or  any  similitude  of  habitation.”  Thosi*  ^ 

were  tlu'  last  words  traced  by  the  hand  of  as  noble  and  gallant  ^ 

a  man  as  ever  led  a  forlorn  hope  for  his  country’s  good.  The  ^ 

(*vcle  of  .Vrctic  discovery  o])ens  and  closes  vnth  strangely  similar  ^ 

calamities — two  sliijis'  crews  in  each  case  frozen  to  death.  - 

-V  second  Xorth-Kastern  attempt  was  made  by  Stephen  13oroiigli,  ^ 
in  looG.  Jle  reached  Xova  Zeinbla,  but  being  driven  back  by  ^ 
easterly  winds,  returned  safely  to  England  the  folloAnng  year. 

His  voyage  is  of  interest  chiefly  because  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  oi  ^ 
good  old  Sebastian  Cabot  in  his  lusty  age,  honoured  and  belovca.  ^ 
and  as  devoted  to  discovery  as  in  his  prime.  ^ 


Wc  dopart(‘d  from  Eatcliffo  to  lilackcwall  the  23rd  of  April. 
Saturday,  bfing  St.  IMark's  day,  we  departed  from  lilackewall  b 
(  irays.  The  27lh  being  IMonday,  the  right  worshipful  Selxistian  (I'al)"! 
came  aboard  our  })iniiesse  at  Gravesend,  acconi|)anied  with  diver? 
gentlemen  ami  gentlewomen,  who  after  they  had  viewed  our  pinnesst. 
and  tasted  of  such  cheere  as  we  could  make  them  aboord,  they  Avoiii 
on  shore,  giving  our  mariners  right  liberal  rewards  ;  and  the  gooi 
old  gentleman,  blaster  Cabota,  gave  to  the  poore  most  liberal  aliiic?. 
Ijidding  them  to  pray  for  the  goode  fortune  and  ]»ros2)erous  suecos?o 
of  the  Serchthrift,  our  pinnesse.  And  then  at  the  signe  of  the  Club 
toj»her,  he  and  liis  friends  banketted,  and  made  me  and  them  that 
were  in  the  company  great  cheere  :  and  for  very  joy  that  he  liad  t' 
see  the  t«.)wardnes  of  our  intended  discovery,  he  entered  into  the  dance 


liimselfe,  amongst  tlie  rest  of  the  young  and  lusty  company.  Wiiicli  tw 
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Miu'  c  iulrd,  ho  and  his  friomls  dopaiti*d  most  gonlly,  commending  ns 
to  the  governaiu'o  of  -Mmighty  (ohI.’' 

'^Vit]l  this  voyage  the  N.E.  explorations  of  the  Knglish  eauio 
pni(  tiealiv  to  a  close.  AVhat  further  interest  attaches  to  the 

Suestion  of  the  North-Easterly  passage  is  chietiy  connected  with 
lie  rise  of  the  Diitcli  Itepublicis  towards  the  close'  of  the  ci'iiturv. 
The  1  English  continued  to  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
Russia  of  great  extent  and  importance,  and  in  this  direction 
their  knowledge  of  the  countnes  and  markets  of  the  world 
rapidly  increased.  But  the  attention  of  discoverers  was  from 
that  time  turned  steadilv  to  the  North-AVest.  Sir  Ilumphrey 
onbeit  wrote  an  able  treatise  to  prove,  acceuding  to  tlie  iiedions 
most  available  for  proof  in  those  days,  tliat  the  N.W.  passage 
would  be  found  surer,  easier,  nearer,  and  in  every  way  more 
advantageous  for  England,  than  that  by  the  N.E.  This  l)oe)k 
8eeiii>  to  have  carried  the  convictions  of  his  countrymen  with  it  ; 
firoin  that  time  forth  they  threw  themselves  earnestly  into  the 
exploration  of  the  northern  sea-boards  of  the  American  continent, 
if  any  passage  might  be  forced  that  wav  into  the  Indian  Seas. 
The  work  of  Arctic  discovery  has  called  forth  and  exercised  f(jr 
three  centuries  a  succession  of  men  as  hardy  and  heroic  as  any 
whos('  names  are  recorded  in  the  bead-roll  of  fame,  and  the  secret 
has  i)eon  mastered  at  last  There  was  a  third  way  to  the  rich 
India  11  realms,  at  which  our  forefathers  looked  wistfully  in  the 
early  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign — by  the  broad  highway  of  the 
Atlantic,  barred  against  us  by  the  two  powerful  na\4es  of  Portugal 
and  Spain.  That  barrier,  too,  the  mariners  of  Elizabeth  forced 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  and  have  held  open  in  many  a  long 
and  desperate  conflict  against  the  banded  navies  of  the  world. 

B. 


III. 

THi:  LEGATIONS  AND  THE  PAPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

It  has  now,  at  length,  bcen_definitively  settled  tliat  a  Congress 
of  the  great  Powers  shall  assemble  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
dfifcrmining  the  future  fate  of  Italy.'  The  Treaty  of  Villafranca 
has  made  Lombardy  an  integral  part  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy, 
but  Venetia  is  still  held  by  Austria ;  the  destinies  of  Tuscany, 
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Modena,  and  l\anna  arc  yet  trembling  in  the  balance ;  and  tii; 
Pope  claims  the  restoration  of  those  fair  provinces  of  Central  Itai^  ^ 
which— wearied  out  by  centuries  of  misrule,  and  despairing  of  an'  ^ 
constitutional  and  peaceful  ^-eforms — have  at  last  withdrawn  flj 
allegiance  from  the  incorrigible  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which  hj.  ^ 
so  long  o])pressed  them.  It  is  to  the  past  liistory  and  preset  ^ 
attitude  of  this  j)ortion  of  the  Papal  States — commonly  known  ^ 
tlie  Legations — that  we  propose  at  present  to  direct  the  attontke 
of  our  readers ;  and  one  of  our  principal  inducements  to  do  so,i 
that  remarkable  ''declaration  of  the  Catholic  Laity  of  Grci 
Britain  — published  by  the  Tablet,  and  dated  December  Ui 
1859 — which  specially  refers  to  the  relations  between  the  Po;. 
and  his  revolted  subjects.  AVo  do  not  believe  that  this  docume: 
expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  Eoman  Cathcc 
laity  of  Great  Britain.  A  small  but  extreme  minority  has  ofe 
no  scruple  in  representing  its  voice  as  the  true  utterance  of  tl 
j)arty  of  which  it  forms,  in  reality,  only  an  insignificant  sectiot 
and  we  believe  this  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  I 
tone  of  the  "  Declaration  ’’  is  arrogant  and  offensive,  its  spir. 
slavish,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  subjects  of  a  free  and  com: 
tutiomil  government ;  while  its  assertions,  with  regard  to  thelV* 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Legations,  are  the  very  reverse  of  trii. 

Wc  are  not  surprised  at  the  seditious  ravings  of  a  part  of  i 
Poman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  or  their  reckless  misrepresentatioi 
witli  regard  to  the  subjects  of  the  Holy  Sec  ;  for  such  exhihitk 
have,  unfortunately,  been  too  common  in  that  country  to  exei; 
any  other  feelings  tlian  contempt  and  regret ;  though,  by  thi  ^ 
sympathy  with  the  temporal  rule  of  the  Papacy — that  most  st- 
tionarv  and  consistently  evil  of  all  European  govermnents— ai 
their  denunciations  of  the  revolted  subjects  of  that  gOYeriimeu. 
tliey  have  deprived  themselves  of  all  claim  to  sympathy,  cveiiwc: 
their  grievances,  under  the  hated  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  tciilV. 
what  they  assert  them  to  be. 

The  Declaration  commences  by  an  affinnation  of  iiiviolal. 
hdelity  to  llio  Holy  Father  and  the  Apostolic  See,  followed  by  by 
])rofession  of  attachment  to  our  Queen  and  constitution.  .  ha^ 
denounces  the  "unjustifiable  rebellion’’  of  the  Legations ;  IL  Ki 
assistance  rendered  it  by  certain  European  Governments ;  tl  to  i 
attacks  and  calumnies  of  the  Protestant  press ;  and  it  goes  c  of 
further  to  declare  that  the  preservation  of  the  Pope’s  temper  ] 
power  intact,  is  essential  to  the  free  exercise  of  his  suprcii  tha 
spiritual  authority ;  that  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Pap  of  \ 
Government  can  be  pointed  out  sufficient  to  excuse  or  justify  tl  Th^ 
rebellion  of  the  Legations ;  and  that  the  jnesent  Pope  h  tut 
"  benignant,  enlightened,  and  paternal  ruler.”  Finally,  tl  less 
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dedkirants  protest  against  the  aid  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lA.uMtions;  against  the  attempt  to  compromise  the  Pope’s 
mritual  power,  by  limiting  his  temporal  sovereignty;  and  against 
^^‘^umption  by  any  state,  sovereign,  or  Congress,  of  a  right  to 
dispose  of  the  states  of  the  Holy  Father,  “  or  to  impose  upon  him 
any  conditions  against  his  own  will,  being  persuaded  that  both 
jostict'  and  expediency  dictate,  that  any  changes  in  the  laws  or 
administration  of  his  dominion,  should  be  lett  to  his  own  unfet¬ 
tered  judgment  and  unquestioned  benevolence;  ”  and  the  dotaiment 
is  dose*  1  by  an  intimation  of  the  detenniiiation  of  the  declarants 
“to  resist' and  resent,  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  any  such 
course  on  the  j)art  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Cro^vn,  to 
whatever  party  in  the  state  they  may  b.dong.” 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Catholic  Laity  of  Great  Britain 
propose  nothing  less  than  to  hand  over  the  unfortunate  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Ijegations,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  l\)pe  and  his  all-poweiful  and  vindictive  minister,  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  that,  too,  ^rithout  imposing  any  conditions  whatever 
upon  his  Holiness.  It  is  surely  somewhat  strange  to  hear  natives 
01  firee  Great  Britain — who  have  no  experience  of  the  temjioral 
government  of  the  Pope,  and  the  majority  of  whom  are  ignorant 
of  the  habits,  language,  and  necessities  of  the  Italian  nation — thus 
give  the  lie  direct  to  the  cry  of  tyranny  and  misrule  which  has 
long^onc  up  from  the  oppressed  population  of  the  Legations,  who 
have  neeu  bom  and  bred  under  the  Papal  yoke,  and  who  have 
enduriHl  it  until  longer  endurance  would  have  been  a  cowardice 
and  a  crime.  Surely,  they  cannot  expect  their  mere  assertions  to 
be  believed — and  they  offer  not  an  iota  of  proof — in  opposition  to 
the  ooncuring  testimony  of  the  best  writers  of  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Never  was  rebellion  more  thoroughly  the  result  of  a 
unanimous  and  deep-seated  national  feeling,  than  that  of  the 
L^ations  against  the  Papal  yoke ;  and  we  undertake  to  show',  in 
the  succeeding  pages  of  this  article,  that,  so  far  from  that  rebellion 
being  “  unjustifiable,”  it  w'as  called  forth  and  most  amply  justified 
by  the  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  oppression  of  the  various  Popes,  wdio 
have  successively  occupied  the  Holy  See,  since  the  return  of 
Pius  YII.  on  the  fall  oi  Napoleon,  by  their  inveterate  opposition 
to  intillectual  and  social  improvement,  and  their  obstinate  refusal 
of  necessary  reforms.  _ _  --  — 

In  his  famous  book  on  the  Roman  Question,  M.  About  tells  us 
that  there  is  the  material  for  a  magnificent  nation  in  that  division 
of  the  Papal  States  Iving  between  the  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic. 
The  middle  classes,  w'hich  form  the  strength  of  every  wxll  consti¬ 
tuted  state,  arc  richer  and  more  numerous,  better  educated  and 
less  suix?rstitious,  than  their  countrjTnen  on  the  Mediterranean  side 
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of  the  niuuiitaiiis.  Thov  ^vork  hard,  they  think  for  thomsflu 

-•‘it  I  nr*  .  .  .  ***‘^nfc 


and  have  made  rej)eated  and  desperate  efforts  to  shake  off  % 
yoke  of  priestly  despotism.  I  have  never,”  he  says,  conve?v 


yoke  of  pnestly  despotism.  1  have  never,  he  says,  conv^^v  ^ 
with  a  bourgeois  of  the  Legations,  without  rubbing  my  hands,  ^ 
saving  to  myself,  There  is  an  Italian  nation!  *  This  peopk, , 
full  of  energ}’  and  courage,  have  at  length  succeeded  in  ema^  ^ 
pating  themselves  from  the  thraldom  under  which  they  b  ” 
writhed  and  groaned  for  forty-tive  years.  They  arc  now  P 

both  from  the  tyranny  of  Papal  I.egates,  and  from  the  ^ 

of  Austrian  garrisons — the  two  great  curses  which  have  liitt^  ^ 
paralyzed  their  industry  and  enterprize,  and  exhausted  the  rcsoun 
of  their  fertile  and  beautiful  country.  But  there  are  manvt  8^ 
blame  the  inhabitants  of  the  Legations  for  thro^nng  off  the* pa; 
yoke,  and  who  would  gladly  see  them  forced  back  under  t[  “ 
priestly  rule,  which  is  of  all  governments  the  most  absolute,-  ™ 
most  stationary^  and  the  most  opposed  to  enlightenments 
liberty.  It  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  briefly  to  point  ^ 

how  the  Popes,  from  the  time  of  the  restoration  of  Pius  V  ^ 

do'v\Ti  to  our  0A^Tl  days, — a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,— h 
sy’stematically  violated  the  conditions  under  which  the  Legat 
originally  submitted  to  their  government,  by  destroying ;  ^ 

municipal  liberties  they  were  bound  to  respect ;  %  opposing  ovp 
thing  like  local  government  in  the  various  to^\^ls ;  by  rcsk  ^ 
all  improvements  in  judicial  procedure ;  by  neglecting  pu'  ^ 
works  ;  by  excessive  taxation  to  supply  priestly  luxury  at  Eol  ^ 
and  by  innumerable  instances  of  cruelty  and  oppression. 

If  ever  there  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  a  Pop 
acquire  popularity,  it  was  that  enjoyea  by  Pius  VII.,  whei 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  great  Napoleon — he  re-entered  Eo:  th< 
surrounded  by  the  double  halo  of  sanctity  and  misfortune,  j  mj 
greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  as  at  once  the  heac 
the  church  and  the  national  jmince.  He  began  well ;  promi':  of 
and  carrying  out  several  important  refonns,  in  which  he  was  a  pu 
seconded  by  his  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Consalvi,  who  obfc  by 
the  tribunals  to  state  the  grounds  of  their  decisions,  and  sut  ott 
tilted  the  Italian  for  the  Latin  language,  in  order  that  litig:  hig 
might  learn  the  position  and  follow  the  progress  of  their  k  am 
suits. '  But  a  reforming  Pope,  like  a  good  P]mperor  of  Russi;i  he 
an  accident,  and  a  rare  one ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  Leo  XIL.  fini 

1822,  the  scene  was  quickly’  changed.  Consahi  was  remo  _ 

from  the  ministrv,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  extended  c’  - 
affairs  purely’  cml,  the  commission  for  vaccination  was  abolisi 
in  Rome,  the  right  of  asylum  was  restored,  and  the  Latin  langi;  det 
replaced  the  Italian  in  the  courts  of  law.  An  Austrian  envoy 
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Rone  thu.<5  descriUvs  to  tlio  government  at  Vienna  the  condition 
ofBoiiiO,  and  of  the  ixmtitieal  state.s  under  this  rule  of  the  Pojmj 

jissure  von  that  Koine  is  atpresi  nt,  as  to  sniritual  matters, 
the  f(Hms  of  demoralization ;  as  to  temporal,  that  of  disorder. 
The  iiihah  itants,  proud  and  intractable,  are  given  to  superstition 
niihei  than  to  true  religion.  In  the  government  of  the  cardinals, 
pielat*  s,  and  priests,  ])olicy  is  a  continual  exhibition  of  rharisaism 
and  Wachiavelism  ;  the  social  economy  is  in  humiliating  disorder. 
Tbee<  mtracts  entered  into  by  the  Government  insnire  no  confi¬ 
dence,  because,  once  agreed  upon,  if  they  find  any  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  annulling  them,  they  annul  them  by  a  pontifical  decree, 
or  change  their  conditions,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  contractors.  It 
is  hlUx>-ibIe  to  describe  how  ill  the  finances  are  conducted ;  the 
fiiWUe>^nos8  and  want  of  skill  in  the  ministei's  make  considerable 
voids  in  the  treasury.  In  all  the  Pontifical  States  justice  is  ojienly 
«(dd.  In  Romagna,  brigandage  is  constant.  Decidedly,  Dabylon 
is  the  name  that  suits  Rome.  The  pope  commands,  the  cardinals 
command,  the  j)relates  command ;  all  is  to  be  obtained  for  gold, 
and  without  gold  you  need  hope  for  nothing.  Fully  two- thirds  of 
the  piestly  caste  at  Rome  consist  of  hypocrites  and  Simoniacs ; 
the  pr(  achers  are  for  the  most  part  indifferent  or  atheists.  Tlie 
peope  are  overwhelmed  ^rith  religious  ceremonies,  in  order  to  re¬ 
animate  their  zeal ;  but  the  Romans,  who  go  to  the  churches  on 
acooaiit  of  the  scarcity  of  theatres  and  public  spectacles,  are  no 
sooner  out  of  them  than  they  forget  that  they  are  Christians,  and 
have  no  other  thought  but  to  curse  the  religious  regulations  of 
the  pc^pe,  the  inquisition,  and  the  monks.”  Tlie  same  observer — a 
Ranaian  Catholic,  be  it  remembered,  and  an  Austrian — thus  narrates 
the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Palotta,  the  governor  of  the  Legations 
nnder  Leo  XII.  ‘‘  X^othing  equals  the  extravagant,  arbitrary, 
and  tyrannical  measures  adopted  by  the  cardinal,  tlie  programme 
of  which,  besides,  manifests  ideas  subversive  of  every  principle  of 

EuMic  administration.  This  personage  has  commenced  his  mission 
y  lfet(iiing  to  the  most  infamous  men,  who  have  received,  among 
other  rewards  for  their  denunciations,  the  promise  of  being  made 
his  i'( fliers  (Vhonneur.  He  has  everywhere  imprisoned  peaceful 

and 'rc.-^pectable  citizens,  on  the  very  slightest  grounds  of  suspicion; 
he  lias  condemned  the  small  commimity  of  Pipenio  to  an  excessive 
fine^  because  it  had  not  resisted  the  brigands  who  had  killed  the 


•  jpee  “  l/Autriche  dans  la -Confederation  Italiemie,  Histoire  de  la  diploinatie 
flt  de  la  police  de  la  cour  de  Vienne,  dans  les  Ktats  du  Pape  depuis  1815,  d’apr^s 
deiiooiiinents  nouveaux  et  les  pieces  diplomatiques,”  par  Eugene  Rendu  :  Paris, 
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syndic  and  desecrated  the  church  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  h 
cashiered  an  officer  who,  in  his  zeal,  had  endeavoured,  contran  . 
the  orders  of  the  cardinal,  to  discover  and  arrest  some  malefactr,. 
To  give  a  proof  of  his  omnipotence,  he  has  banished  from 
town  the  daughters  of  his  landlord,  because,  being  fond  of  mii«^ 
they  occasionally  disturbed  his  repose.  During  all  this  timo,ii 
brigands  arc  sacking  the  countr}’,  and  carrpng  off  young  chili- 
in  order  to  compel  their  families  to  ransom  them.  Such  is  i 
exasperation  against  Cardinal  Palotta,  that  there  is  great  fear  cl 
general  rising  against  the  Government/’ 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  while  reading  this  narration,  thatt 
Tjogations  were  in  a  verj’  different  position  from  the  patrimonv 
St.  Peter  on  the  Mediterranean  side  of  the  Apeimines.*  Thevt 
submitted  to.  the  Holy  See,  at  various  times,  and  imdcr 
treaties,  which  the  Pope  was  bound  to  observe  as  the  condition 
their  obedience ;  and  if  he  broke  through  his  part  of  the  contr^ 
])y  ^^olating  the  liberties  secured  to  the  Legations  by  the  p: 
A'isions  of  these  treaties,  they  on  their  side,  were  fully  entitled: 
throw  off  the  authority  so  grossly  abused,  and  reclaim  the  freed 
they  had  conditionally  surrendered.  Bologna,  for  example,  9. 
of  the  most  important  towms  in  the  Legations,  was  governed,  fc 
to  1798,f  in  conformity  ^^Tth  treaties  entered  into,  in  1447,  r. 
Pope  Nicliolas  V.,  which  contain  the  following  articles: — 
the  magistrates  should  administer  the  government  of  the  to^uu 
cording  to  the  ancient  laws;  that  the  Legate  should  treat  allt 
affairs  of  government  in  concert 'with  the  said  magistrates;!!: 
the  public  revenaes  should  be  poured  into  the  municipal  trcasu* 
and  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro\unce  ;  that  the  toTO  a: 
the  province  should  le\y  as  many  soldiers  as  they  should  think: 
who  should  take  the  oath  to  the  magistrates  and  the  Legato ;  a: 
that  the  magistrates  should  send  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Supn: 
Pontiflf,  even  Muthout  the  consent  of  the  Legate.”  The  to\Mi; 
Ferrara  and  Eavenna  also  possess  similar  conventions,  guaranty 
ing  a  large  measure  of  freedom  and  self-government.  Leo  XI 
however,  paid  no  regard  to  the  rights  thus  solemnly  secured’ 
treaties;  and  his  agents  in  the  Legations — that  Palotta  whomT 
have  already  mentioned  and  Eivarola — ruled  these  unhai: 
countries  with  a  rod  of  iron.  In  August,  1825,  the  latter,  4 


*  See  the  Project  for  the  Organization  of  the  Legations,  drawn  up  by  Co: 
Aldini,  Secretary  of  State,  resident  in  Paris,  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  *  Iti 
drawn  up  at  the  request  of  Prince  Talleyrand  and  Prince  Mettemich,  and  * 
presented  to  them  during  the  sitting  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

t  The  Legations  were  conquered  by  Huonaparte  in  1797,  and  were  ceded  tot 
French  Republic  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino, 
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I-8«  to  of  Ravenna,  sentenced  508  individuals, — 7  to  death,  13  to 
p6fpetiial  imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  IG  to  the  same  puiiish- 
inant  for  twentv  vears,  4  for  fifteen  years,  16  for  ten  years,  3  for 
seren  years,  and  so  on.  Two  hundred  were  placed  under  sur- 
veilluiice,  and  subjected  to  the  prccetto  politico  of  the  first  order. 
Those  subjected  to  this  preceto  are  bound  not  to  quit  the  place  ol 
remit  •nee  assigned  them,  to  retire  to  their  houses  at  nightfall,  to 
present  themselves  everv  fortnight  before  the  insj>ector  of  police, 
to  prove  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  the  police  that  they  have  confessed 
once  a  month,  and,  for  three  days  in  every  year,  to  go  through 
certain  spiritual  exercises  in  a  convent  pointed  out  by  the  bishop. 

During  the  pontificates  of  Pius  VIII.  and  Gregory  XVI.,  the 
same  system  of  injustice  and  tyranny  was  pursued  in  the  Lega¬ 
tions,  and  the  discontent  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants  more  than 
once  broke  out  in  partial  disturbances,  which  were  promptly  and 
bloodily  repressed,  either  by  the  papal  soldiers  or  by  Austrian 
troops  who  came  to  their  assistance.*  In  1831,  the  Austrians 
occupied  Romagna  for  five  months;  and,  in  1832  and  subsequently, 
for  seven  years,  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  op¬ 
pressing,  torturing,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  Military 
coittnissions  superseded  the  courts  of  justice,  and  exceptional 
tribunals  sat  permanently,  not  to  administer  law,  but  as  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  vengeance  of  a  foreign  despotism.  In  1831,  the 
melancholy  state  of  the  Legations  excited  the  attention  and  coni- 
paasion  of  Europe ;  and,  on  the  10th  May  of  that  year,  the 
rqffC'si  iitatives  of  the  five  great  Powers  addressed  a  memorandum 
to  the  Papal  Government,  strongly  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of 
reform,  and  advising  that  concessions  sliould  be  made,  not  only 
to  the  provinces  in  a  state  of  disaffection,  but  to  those  also  which 
had  remained  quiet.  They  further  suggested  the  propriety  of 
admitting  laymen  to  administrative  and  judicial  offices,  of  reform¬ 
ing  the  courts  of  judicature  and  the  management  of  the  finances, 
and  of  allowing  the  people  to  elect  municipal  councils,  who  should 
nominate  provincial  councils,  by  whom,  in  their  turn,  a  supreme 
coni  t  sliould  be  elected,  liaving  its  seat  at  Rome,  and  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  civil,  military,  and  financial  affairs  of 
the  whole  country.  In  spite  of  this  remonstrance,  however,  the 
Papal  Government  remained — as  it  has  ever  been — ^incapable  of 
improvement ;  resolved  to  stifle  every  manifestation  of  liberalism, 
and  blindly  determined  to  grant  na  reforms.'^’ In  1832,  in  reply  to 
a  deputation  of  citizens  of  the  Legations,  who  had  come  to  Rome 


•  The  second  paragraph  of  the  eloquent  Manifesto,  addressed,  in  1845,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  States,  to  the  Princes  and  Nations  of  Europe,  contains 
a  graphic  description  of  their  sufferings  at  this  time. 
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to  potition  for  a  ix^foriii,  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  composed  of 
banditti,  wore  coll(x*t<Hl  by  Cardinal  Albani  and  let  loose  upon  tb 
Lofjations,  wliere  they  sacked  C\‘sena,  and,  at  Forli,  massacred } 
number  of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  In  that  year  also,  the 
s(H-t  of  the  sanfedisti,  a  body  of  men  drawn  from  the  lowest  rank; 
of  society,  and  ready  to  lend  themselves  to  any  iniquit}’, 
established  in  the  Legations.  They  wore  a  uniform,  and  had  tb 
title  of '‘Papal  Volunteers.^’  Their  special  duty  was  to  oppress,inal. 
treat,  and  terrify  the  liberal  party  in  eveiy^  possible  way  ;  and  tb 
number  of  outrages  and  assassinations  perpetrated  by  them,  in  tb 
discharge  of  their  intamous  functions,  must  be  counted  by  hue- 
dreds.  They  were  assured  of  impunity,  or  at  least  of  the  slights: 
possible  punishment,  for  every  crime  they  might  commit ;  fo 
Cardinal  Bemetti,  the  secretary  of  state,  vTote  a  circular  letter  t. 
the  presidents  of  tribunals  in  the  Legations,  ordering  that,  when- 
ever  a  person  of  knovui  or  suspected  liberal  opinions  should  k 
bi*ought  before  them  charged  with  any  offence,  the  maxiniuiL 
penalty  should  be  enforced  against  him  ;  but  that  when  one  of  tb 
Sanfedisfi  was  convicted,  the  minimum  punishment  should  b 
awarded. 

In  184-5,  the  people  of  the  Roman  States,  trodden  down,  im. 
poverished,  miserable,  under  the  hopeless  tjTanny  of  their  clerici 
nilei’s,  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  princes  and  people  of  Europe 
— a  remarkable  document,  clear  and  eloquent,  but,  at  the  sam; 
time,  most  temperate  in  its  tone — in  which  they  recount  thei: 
grievances  and  suffenngs,  and  set  forth  the  refonns  they  conside 
necessary.  We  regret  that  our  limits  prevent  us  from  translatin. 
this  manifesto,  which  contains,  in  its  simple,  gi’aphic  narrative, 
complete  answer  to  the  case  which  the  Comte  de  Montalembtr, 
strives  to  make  out  in  favour  f)f  the  Papal  Government.  V? 
regret  to  see  such  a  cham2)ion  buckling  on  his  aimour  in  so  badi 
cause;  and  our  chief  object  in  the  present  article  is  to  show  that 
so  far  from  the  Legations  having,  as  he  asserts,  no  cause  for  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  papal  yoke,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Roman  See,  froii 
1815  do^NTi  to  1859,  has  furnished  them  with  a  cause  and  a  just 
tication,  as  strong  and  as  complete  as  any  oppressed  natioiialir 
ever  po.ssessed.  V"e  translate  the  concluding  portion  of  the  man: 
festo,  as  it  shows  the  excellent  spirit  of  those  who  drew  it  up,  an 
the  moderate  reforms  which  would  then  have  been  sufficient  t 
make  them  attached  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  Holy  See 
“AVe  venerate  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  we  vdsh  the  Roniai 
clerg}"  to  consider  Catholicism  in  its  true  and  sublime  essence,  aii; 
not  fi'oni  the  paltiy  and  miserable  point  of  vdew  of  an  intolerai 
s(x?t.  In  order  to  prevent  our  wishes  from  being  interpreted  in  i 
manner  to  be  regretted,  either  ndw  or  hereafter,  either  in  Italy 
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Jjfoad,  we  proclaim,  loudly  and  without  restriction,  the  sovereignty 
of  tlie  IMpt',  chief  of  the  universal  church.  But  to  obey  him  as 
t«ip<*ral  sovereign,  we  demand :  1st,  That  he  shall  eonc^e  a  full 
and  general  amnesty  to  all  condemned  for  political  offences  from 
tfyi  year  18*21  do\m  to  the  present  day.  2nd.  That  he  shall  give 
dfil*  and  criminal  codes  upon  the  model  of  those  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe — codes  sanctioning  the  publicity  of  debate,  the 
ingtitution  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  abolition  of  confiscation.  3rd. 
That  the  tribunal  "of  the  holy  office  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals 
shall  exercise  no  jurisdiction  over  laymen.  4th.  That  political 
cailS('>  shall  be  henceforth  tried  by  the  ordinaiy  tribunals,  judging 
in  till  ordinary  forms,  oth.  That  the  municipal  councils  shall 
be  freely  elected  by  the  citizens,  and  approved  by  the  sovereign  ; 
fhttf.  the  latter  shall  choose  the  provincial  councils  from  among 
triple  li  sts  ])resented  by  the  municipal  councils,  and  that  he  shall 
noBuiiate  the  supreme  Council  of  State  from  among  those  who  shall 
have  been  proposed  by  the  provincial  assemblies.  Gth.  That  the 
supreme  Council  of  State  shall  preside  at  Homo,  and  have  the 
superintendence  of  the  public  debt.  7th.  That  all  emplo\Tnents 
and  civil  dignities,  military  and  judicial,  shall  be  reserved  for 
layn  en.  8th.  That  the  public  instruction  shall  be  taken  away 
from  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  clerg}\  9th.  That  the  pre¬ 
ventive  censorship  of  the  press  shall  1)C  restricted  within  the 
limit  s  necessary  to  prevent  injuries  against  the  Catholic  religion, 
agaiii-t  the  sovereign,  and  against  the  private  life  of  citizens. 
Ifltli.  That  the  foreign  troops  shall  be  disbanded.  11th.  That  a 
civic  militia  shall  be  instituted,  to  which  shall  be  entrusted  the 
mail itenance  of  public  order  and  the  defence  of  the  laws.  12th. 
Finally,  that  the  Government  shall  enter  upon  the  path  of  those 
social  ameliorations  which  are  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  for  which  there  is  the  example  of  all  civilized  governments. 
We  shall  throw  do^\^l  our  arms,  and  be  peaceable  and  obedient 
subjects,  if  the  Govenmient,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  great 
Powers,  does  justice  to  our  legitimate  remonstrances.  The  blood 
spilt  will  fall  not  upon  us,  but  upon  those  who  shall  have  repelled 
ourefibrts  at  conciliation;  and,  if  they  judge  us  unfavoui’ably, 
tl^  infallible  and  eternal  Judge  will  absolve  us  in  his  infinite 
wisdom  and  justice.  To  God,  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  to 
the  Princes  of  Europe  we  recommend  our  cause,  with  all  the 
eti  iiestness  of  an,  oppressed  nation.  We  entreat,  we  implore  the 
piiices  not  to  attempt  to  compel  us  to  show,  that  when  a  people 
18  abandoned  by  all  and  reduced  to  the  last. extremity,  they  know 
how  to  find  their  safety  in  their  despair.^’ 

This  manifesto,  this  outpouring  of  a  nation’s  heart,  bursting 
fia  tli  from  the  depth  of  their  mlseiy  and  oppression,  produced  but 
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little  effect:  at  the  death  of  Pope  Gregory  XVI. ^  the  prisons  of 
the  Homan  States  were  crowded  wdth  political  "Nnetims,  and  tit 
discontent  and  disaffection  of  the  people  had  reached  such  a  heigit, 
that  even  the  College  of  Cardinals  could  not  disregard  it.  Thij 
dreaded  a  revolt;  and,  accordingly,  determined  to  elect  as  Pope, 
Cardinal  Maria  Mastei  Ferre tti,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
mildness  of  his  character  and  the  ])urity  ot  his  life.  This  pontii 
— since  so  well  known  as  Pius  IX. — succeeded  to  the  Holy  Set 
in  1846  ;  and,  forgetful  of  all  history,  attempted  to  tempoiize  anc 
steer  a  middle  course,  by  granting  some  reforms,  but  yet  at  tb 
same  time  maintaining  the  absolute  power  ot  the  Papacy.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  publish  an  amnesty,  to  open  the  prisons,  ani 
recall  the  exiles.  Ilis  subjects,  accustomed  to  tyranny,  were  k 
transports ;  and,  for  a  time,  believed  that  a  Pope  might  l)e  a  trut 
friend  to  liberty.  But  Pius  went  even  further  in  the  path  o: 
reform — relaxing  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  extending  municipa. 
institutions,  and  admittiiig  laymen  to  the  higher  oiiices  of  the 
magistracy.  A  Council  of  Ministers  was  formed,  of  which,  witl. 
the  exception  of  the  Ministers  for  P'oreign  Affairs  and  PiiLk 
Instruction,  all  the  members  were  laymen  ;  and  a  constitutior.. 
under  the  name  of  Statute,  was  granted  to  the  Homan  people. 
This  Statute  created  two  Councils  of  State — a  High  Council,  aiiii 
a  Council  of  Deputies ;  l)ut  it  forbad  them  to  interfere,  in  am 
way,  Avith  what  were  called  a  flan  mistiy  or  matters  in  which  am 
of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Church  were  involved ;  and. 
though  it  permitted  tliein  to  propose  laws,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
subjected  them  to  the  supremacy  of  the  College  of  Cardinal, 
who  had  an  absolute  right  to  veto  any  law  so  proposed.  The 
Statute,  therefore,  gave  the  mere  semblance  of  freedom  withou: 
the  reality.  It  still  left  absolute  temporal  power  in  the  hand' 
of  the  Church ;  it  attempted  to  rc\dve  the  tree  by  lopping  oti 
some  authored  branches,  instead  of  extirpating  the  cankerwoni; 
that  gnawed  at  its  root.  Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  hailed 
with  acclamations  bv  the  Homans,  who  had  wanted  freedom  s;  i 
long,  that  they  were  ready  to  embrace  her  very  shadow.  Soor.  i 
afterwards  followed  the  revolution  of  1848-49  ;  the  refusal  ni  < 
Pius  to  allow  the  Homan  troops  to  march  against  the  Austrians:  ] 
his  flight  from  Rome  ;  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  republic: 
the  defeat  of  the  patriotic  Italians ;  the  Pope’s  refusal  to  owe  lii' 
restoration  to  Sardinian  interference ;  his  calling  to  his  aid  tlie  * 
foreign  arms  of  Austria,  Spain,  and  France  ;  and  the  capture  of  c 
Rome  by  the  French,  by  whom  Pius  was  at  last  replaced  on  tlie  > 
throne  of  the  country  he  had  deluded,  abandoned,  and  betrayed.  J 
During  this  eventful  period,  the  Legations  suffered  both  from  ^ 
papal  misgoveriiment  and  from  Austrian  intervention.  Bologna  ^ 
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‘  and  Ancona,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  were  forced  to  surrender, 
and  the  whole  of  the  country  was  occupit^  by  an  overwhelming 
i^trian  force.  On  tlic  restoration  of  Pius,  he  returned  to  the 
traditional  and  immemorial  policy  of  the  Papacy ;  restored  the 
Inquisition,  placed  all  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  clerg)', 
fetti  red  the  press,  increased  the  taxes,*  scouted  all  liberal  ideas, 
and  shut  his  ears  to  all  petitions  for  reform.  Ever  since  his  re- 
stwation,  also,  until  quite  recently,  the  hea\y  hand  of  Aptria  in 
the  Legations  has  kept  do\sTi  every  s>Tnptom  of  disaffection,  and 
stifled  ever}*  aspiration  after  liberty.  Hundreds  of  the  best  citizwis 
have  been  shot,  flogged,  or  imprisoned,  and  the  rigours  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  despotism  have  been  added  to  the  narrow  fanaticism  of  a 
purely  clerical  government.  ^Vho  then  can  wonder  at,^  or  who 
dare  blame  these  long-suflering  and  deeply-injured  inhabitants  of 
the  Legations,  that,  when  they  heard  the  heart- stirring  proclama¬ 
tion  issued  at  Milan  on  the  8th  of  June  last,  calling  on  all  Italians 
to  rise  and  assert  their  national  independence,  they  should  be  the 
first  to  rush  to  arms,  to  ovei-throw  that  papal  tyranny  which  they 
had  so  much  reason  to  dc'spise  and  to  detest  ?  Four  days  after 
the  date  of  that  proclamation,  they  had  risen  against  their  op- 
pi^<  (rs,  and  deelared,  as  one  man,  their  resolution  to  become  the 
subjects  of  the  gallant  and  constitutional  king  of  Sardinia.  Since 
then,  they  have  succeeded  in  entirely  emancipating  themselves  from 
the  papal  yoke ;  have  created  a  provisional  government,  convoked 
a  sovereign  assembly,  and  voted — as  well  they  might — ^that  the 
Pope*  had  forfeited  his  right  to  rule  over  them,  and  that  they 
should  annex  themselves  to  Sardinia.  They  have  also  turned 
theii'  attention  to  reviring  the  fame  of  the  once  famous  University 
.  of  Bologna,  and  have  organized  an  army,  directed  by  Sardinian 
officers,  and  commanded  by  Garibaldi,  whose  name  has  now 
become  the  pride  and  the  watchword  of  Italian  freedom.f 

Unfortunately,  the  jealous  policy  of  the  French  emperor — who 
would  probably  be  sorry  to  see  the  King  of  Sardinia  at  the  head 
of  tlie  Milanese,  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  Legations — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  head  of  a  really  strong  and  united  kingdom 
of  Italy  ^rith  12,000,000  of  inhabitants — ^has  prevented  Victor 
Emmanuel  from  accepting  the  proffered  allegiance  of  the  Lcga- 

•  During  his  reign  the  taxes  in  the  Legations  became  intolerable ;  the  budget 
of  Bologna  was  more  than  doubled  between  1846  and  1858. 

t  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  seen  it  announced — fatal  omen  for  the  cause 
oi  Italian  liberty — that  this  true  and  gallant  patriot  has  resigned  his  command, 
and  is  to  retire  into  private  life.  Has  he  experienced  the  proverbial  ingratitude 
of  yriuees,  or  the  fickleness  of  popular  favour  ?  Does  he  despair  of  the  cause  for 
whic  h  he  has  fought  so  nobly,  or  does  he  only  bide  his  time  ?  We  know'  not ;  but 
we  deeply  regret  that  the  sw’ord  of  such  a  champion  should  rust  in  its  scabbard 
while  war  is  imminent,  and  victory  still  distant  and  doubtful. 
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tions.  But  it  is  abundantly  clear  that,  though  unable  to  obtaii 
the  monarch  of  their  choice,  they  will  never  consent  to  return  unj^. 
the  papal  yoke,  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  overwhelming  foi^. 
and  of  this,  we  apprehend,  there  is  at  present  but  little  risk,  fci 
France  would  never  permit  Austria — whose  intervention  is 
to  be  dreaded — to  become  powerful  in  Centml  Italy ;  and  as  ^ 
France,  she  is  not  likely  to  attempt  an  armed  interference,  astlix 
would  inevitably  call  Austria  into  the  field.  Italy’s  best  securin 
lies  in  the  mutual  distrust  and  fear  of  these  two  great  powen 
Hut  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pope  is  now  prepared  to  grant  gre^ 
I'eforms  if  the  Legations  will  return  to  their  allegiance ;  that  \ 
lias  learned  a  lesson  by  ex])erience ;  that  he  is  convinced  thj 
absolutism  is  no  longer  tenable ;  that  his  temporal  power  nm. 
henceforth  be  exercised  constitutionally ;  and  that  the  exclusii. 
government  by  priests  must  be  abandoned.  But  when  did  a  Puj» 
profit  by  ex})erience,  or  who  will  trust  a  man  w’ho  has  broken  ^ 
many  solemn  engagements,  and  who  has  merely  to  grant  him,H: 
a  dispensation  whenever  keeping  his  word  becomes  disagreeable ' 
inconvenient  M.  About,* * * §  Mr.  Trollope, t  Luigi  Bianchi,J  and, 
host  of  other  writers  well  acquainted  with  Italian  affairs, 
agreed  that  amthing  approaching  to  a  thorough  reformation  i 
impossible  in  the  papal  system :  the  excisions  requisite  would  rui 
the  edifice.  You  may  destroy  the  Papacy  ;  you  will  never  ixfe 
it.  But  we  are  told  by  some  devoted  admirers  of  Pius  IX.  tk 
the  Legations  do  not  deserve  the  sympathy,  and  have  no  clak 
to  the  forbearance  or  assistance  of  Europe,  because  they  arc  w 
worse  off  than  Poland  and  the  German  duchies  annexed  to  k 
Danish  cro^vn,  or  than  Ireland  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  whki 
those  who  bring  forward  this  argument  choose  to  represent  a 
groaning  under  the  despotic  yoke  of  Great  Britain.  But  tliiri 
just  to  maintain  that,  until  an  oppressed  nationalih^  is  prepared: 
sho'v^'  that  there  is  no  other  more  oppressed  than  itself,  it  mii' 
suffer  and  obey  in  silence  and  tranquillify — an  argument  wIk^ 
mere  statement  contains  its  o^^^l  refutation. 

Having  now,  we  hope,  succeeded  in  proGng  that  the  I\)pc  h 
forfeited  his  title  to  the  government  of  the  Legations,  it  only  ^ 
mains  to  inquire,  now  that  they  have  obtained  their  freedom,  wk 
will  they  do  Muth  it  ?  They  have  deposed  the  Pope,  and  arc  u' 
pennitted  to  become  the  subjects  of  Victor  Emmanuel ;  but  tk 

*  “  La  Question  Romaine.** 

t  “  Tuscany  in  1848  and  1859.’’ 

X  “  Incidents  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian  Priest.”  See  also  Letter  of  M.  Rossi' 
M.  Guizot  in  “  Memoires  de  M.  Guizot.” 

§  See  Pie  IX.,  et  La  France  en  1849  et  en  1859,  par  Le  Comte  de  Monti 
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inajf  still  unite  themselves  into  a  Confi'iloration,  the  local  adinmis- 
tration  being  vested  in  the  municipal  councils  of  the  great  cities, 
andtiie  affairs  of  the  Coiifaleration  being  Si  ttk  d  in  an  annual  diet. 
This  form  of  goveniment  has  answered  well  in  Switzerland,  and, 
in  tki*  twelfth  century,  it  enabled  the  Italians  to  maintain  the 
noble>t  struggle  and  to  achieve  the  most  glorious  victory  of  which 
their  annals  can  boast ;  for  the  Lombard  League — which  for  thirty 
ye«n  \Wthst(HKl  the  utmost  power  of  the  Emperor  Frt'derick  Lar- 
bsrassa.  defeated  the  chivalry  of  Gennany  at  the  battle  of  Legnano, 
and^omiRdled  the  emper(»r,  ‘by  the  Treaty  of  Constance,  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  rights  of  the  Italian*  cities  to  indei)endent  government — 
was  inst  such  a  ftnierative  union  ;  and,  among  the  members  of  that 
Let^e,  we  find  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Bologna,  and  Ancona — all  cities 
of  the  liCgations.  The  last,  in  particular,  during  the  wars  of  the 
Lei^u',  played  a  conspicuous  part,  and  endured  a  memorable  and 
nwilracted  siege  with  unflinching  courage  and  constancy.  In 
ilT2 — 73,  Christian,  Archbishop  of  ^layence,  one  of  the  ablest 
giMrals  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  laid  siege  to  it  by  land,  while 
a  hostile  fleet  blockaded  its  harbour.  The  citizens  were  reduced 
to  the  utmost  distress,  provisions  failed  them,  an  ass’s  head  was 
wcMi  more  than  a  j)ound  sterling,*  and  they  were  compelled  to 
liTCf)n  carrion  and  on  pulse  gathered  from  the  rocks.  Yet  still 
ttiejr  held  out ;  and  such  was  the  spirit  that  animated  them,  that 
a  ifonian,  obseiAing  a  soldier  too  weak  from  hunger  to  answer  the 
tnai]  let-call  to  man  the  walls,  turned  her  breast  from  the  infant 
she^^’as  suckling,  and  offered  it  to  the  warrior.  Nor 'were  these 
aaorifices  in  vain  :  aid  arrived  from  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and 
CMst  ian  was  obliged  to  retreat,  with  his  aiTuy  decimated  by  fatigue 
and  the  sword.  If,  then,  the  cities  of  the  Legations  would  emulate 
fke  feme  of  their  ancestors,  let  them  imitate  their  courage,  their 
oOMlhnicy,  and,  above  all,  their  union.  They  may  meet  with 
idVUsi  s  and  defeat,  may  suffer  from  want,  and  hardship,  and  the 
sword ;  but,  in  the  end,  they  wdll  be  triumjdiant  and  free.  No 
bread  so  sweet  as  that  earned  by  labour,  no  liberty  like  that  won 
by  iBndurance  and  valour. 

l^liile  engaged  in  ^Titing  our  article,  many  reports  have  been 
in  eirculation  with  regard  to  the  constitution*  and  conduct  of  the 
OHfcgress  of  the  great  l^)wers,  which  is  soon  to  assemble  for  the 
pWl)<>se  of  determining  the  fate  of  Italy.  These  reports,  however, 
are  still  vague  and  inconsistent ;  so  that  we  are  scarcely  warranted 
in  dealing  \sTth  them  as  t^juithoritativc  utterances  of  influential 
and  well-informed  politicians.  One  rumour,  indeed,  especially 
affecting  the  destinies  of  the  Legations,  has  been  repeated  in  various 

*  Sigonius  *‘l)e  Regno  Italia*  ”  lib.  xiii. 
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quartors.  It  is  affirmed  that  these  provinces  are  to  he  treats, 
worse  than  the  rest  of  Italy.  Lombardy  is  to  remain  annexed;  ^ 
Sardinia  ;  Venetia  is  to  be  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom,  uii4  ^ 
the  govemment  of  an  Austrian  prince ;  Pama,  Modena,  ai 
Tuscany  are  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule  of  those  princes  tliK 
have  expelled ;  while  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  tne  Legatii; 
are  to  be  forced  back  under  a  t\Tanny  more  crushing  and  inex^J 
able — more  opj)osed  to  education  and  enlightenment — more  aver^ 
to  reforms  of  any  kind — more  thoroughly  stationarj^  in  evil— tk 
even  that  of  Austria  herself.  We  hope  that  this  report  hast 
foundation.  Such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  France  and  Austi 
would  be  an  outrage  to  Italy,  an  insult  to  fi'eedom,  a  disgrace ; 
humanity.  It  would  ine\dtably  lead  to  one  of  two  things :  eitk 
to  a  bloody  war,  in  which  the  territory  of  the  Legations  would  i 
devastated,  her  soldiers  butchered,  and  her  flourishing  cities  sack 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  numbers ;  or,  to  an  almost  univerx 
c‘xodus  of  the  finest  population  of  Italy  from  a  soil  where  the  k 
flowers  of  freedom,  just  trpng  to  bloom,  were  again  crushed  uni 
the  heel  of  despotism. 

To  us  it  seems  truly  a  strange  and  monstrous  absurdity,  tk 
those  whom  the  experience  of  centuries  of  priestly  dominate 
lias  convinced  of  the  utter  rottenness  of  any  system  of  goven 
ment,  in  wliich  ecclesiastics  are  the  sole  depositaries  of  temper, 
as  well  as  of  spiritual  power,  should  not  be  permitted  to  fc 
themselves  from  its  intolerable  tyranny;  or  that,  ha\Tng  fret 
themselves,  they  should  be  forced  back  by  strangers  and  afc 
under  the  yoke  they  have  thrown  oS ;  that,  in  fact,  they  shoi 
be  allowed  no  voice  or  judgment  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  governt. 

— that  this,  to  them,  all-important  point  should  be  determined  : 
foreigners,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the 
lion  they  meet  to  decide  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Legatio: 
sliould  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  worst  govemment  in  Euro: 
for  the  future,  for  no  other  or  better  reason  than  because  they  ha’ 
endured  it  in  the  past.  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  the  Congress 
thus  determine  that  the  rights  of  the  Pope  are  to  be  respected  ai 
vindicated,  while  the  rights  of  two  millions  of  his  subjects  arc  ’ 
be  passed  over  and  violated ;  that  tyranny  is  to  be  consecrated  ai 
freedom  proscribed;  that  the  mere  position  of  hereditary  or  ek 
tive  sovereignty  confers  rights  which  must  be  enforced,  howevc 
systematically  and  stubbornly  the  possessors  of  that  sovereign: 
may  have  neglected  or  violated  the  duties  of  their  position  ;  tL 
tame,  unreasoning  submission  is  the  one  great  duty  of  subject  N 
that  no  amount  of  misrule  can  justity^  an  oppressed  nationality  i 
rising  against  its  oppressor ;  and  that  death,  or  perpetual  exile,:  Id 
the  sole  refuge,  the  sad  alternatives,  for  those  who  cannot  st(x; 
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the  neck  and  bend  the  knee,  in  passive  obedience,  to  even-  mandate 
of Ijrranny.  England,  at  least,  can  be  no  party  to  such  a  deter¬ 
mination.'  It  is  by  acting  in  the  very-  teeth  of  such  slavish  prin¬ 
ce  s  that  her  sons  have  made  her  what  she  is.  She  is  not  bound, 
and  it  is  not  desirable,  that  she  should  actively  interfere,  with 
aime<l  hand,  in  the  cause  of  Italian  independence ;  but  she  is 
bound  to  remonstrate  and  protest  against  a  re^-ival  and  application 
to  Italy,  in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  of  those  infamous 
principles,  which  were  shamelessly  proclaimed  and  acted  upon  by 
the  contracting  powers  to  the  so-called  “Holy  Alliance.’’  She  is 
bound  to  protest  against  the  use  of  brute  force  to  silence  the  unani¬ 
mous  expression  of  national  M-ill.  She  is  bound  to  insist  that  the 
ItaKaiis  shall  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  sovereigns, 
and  that  those  most  interested  and  best  informed  shall  have  some- 
titing  to  say  in  the  settlement  of  their  political  affairs,  as  well  as 
those  less  interested  and  worse  infonned.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  public  opinion  has  been  steadily  gaining  strength  in 
Em^'pe,  and  such  a  decided  protest  on  the  part  of  England  could 
not  fail  to  be  listened  to  and  respected.  She  owes  Italy  some 
compensation  for  the  hopes  she  foiTnerly  excited,  and  for  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  those  hopes,  then  occasioned  by  the  vacillation  of 
her  policy ;  and  the  approaching  Congress  affords  her  a  noble 
opportunity  of  proving  to  the  Italians  that  she  knows  how  to 
sympathize  \^ith  their  desire  for  constitutional  government  and 
tree  institutions ;  that  she  is  prepared  to  exert  all  her  influence 
tofe(‘ure  to  them,  for  the  future,  that  liberty  and  self-government 
of  which  they  have  been  so  long  deprived,  but  which  they  have 
now  at  length  achieved ;  and  that  she  will  do  all  that  in  her  lies 
to  prevent  the  scarcely  tasted  cup  of  Freedom  being  rudely  dashed 
from  their  lips,  to  be  replaced  by  the  bitter  draught  of  Slavery. 


IV. 


•  RED  ALGIERS. 

tL 

ft  Now  that  the  attention  of  Europe  has  for  a  Avhilc  been  diverted 
:  [  internal  difficulties  to  watch  the  contest  between  Spain  and 

;  Morocco,  a  shght  sketch  of  those  fertile  shores  of  Northern  Africa 
w:  1  one  whose  links  with  that  distant  land  are  close  and  strong^ 
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may  m  >t  be  witlioiit  interest  to  our  i*eaders.  To  hold  constant  aai 
familiar  intercourse  with  Aliriers — to  know  that  your  letter, 
in  London  on  a  Wednesday  evening,  will,  fair  weather  permittiii. 
be  read  under  the  cactus  at  Moustapha  Sup^rieure  by  Moni> 
noon;  and  that,  instead  of  crunching  Uie  snow  in  Piccadilly, 
week’s  mild  travelling  ^^^ll  steep  vou  in  the  perfume  of  rt^ 
^'^olets,  and  orange  blossoms,  dewy  A>ith  the  bright  rains  that  briii: 
no  fog  and  leave  no  disease  behind,  in  the  valleys  of  the  SaheU 
is  very  refreshing  to  the  decrepid  imagination  of  a  London  scriV 
so  near,  and  yet  so  far,  are  we  from  Africa  !  8o  far  in  the  in, 
mense  stretch  of  tlie  broad  plains  of  France,  traversed  though  tb 
be  in  less  than  tliirty  Hying  hours ;  so  far  over  the  blue  mysterion 
waves  of  that  inland  sea,  where  the  Phoenician  merchants  ere 
from  port  to  port,  and  out  past  Gades  to  tlie  unknown  uccai 
where  Ulysses  lost  his  wandering  }'ears,  and  the  ships  of  jPnt'i 
were  tbroAvn  about  bv  all  the  ^^^nds  of  heaven  ; — vet  so 
loiisly  near  by  the  aid  and  appliances  of  modern  civilization! 
confess  to  being  utterly  unable  to  divest  the  Mediterranean  oftt 
imaginative  charm.  No  amount  of  pink  fourpenny  stamps,  bougt 
and  a])j)lied  to  letters  posted  for  Algiers,  can  conquer  the  spei 
It  Avould  have  cost  (iiientin  Dur ward  a  month’s  hard  riding: 
deliver  one  of  those  letters  at  Marseilles ;  and  the  daring  luc 
chantman,  who  might  have  engaged  for  many  purses  of  silver  i 
bear  it  across  to  Africa,  how  many  deadly  chances  might  he  n 
encounter — of  jierilous  storms  and  wreck  upon  the  Palearic  hh 
or  mountainous  coast  of  S})ain.  And  Avhen  those  granite  hills 'i 
tlie  Sahel,  draped  with  the  exquisite  bluish  green  of  their  souther, 
vegetation — the  quivering  olive,  the  grotesque  cactus,  half  huma; 
in  its  queer  ugliness  ;  the  sharp-spiked  aloe,  throwing  up  ii« 
column  of  white  blossom  into  the  blue  sky ;  and  the  long,  gras^; 
leaves  of  innumerable  bulbous  plants — met  Mercator’s  eye  at  last 
— hen  the*  stern,  rock-like  city,  colourless  as  new-fallen  shot 
and  heaped  u]),  liouse  upon  house,  like  a  gigantic  jiyramid,  it 
summit  i)oiiitc(l  with  the  Casbah,  or  palace-prison  of  the  Dev: 
loomed  acj  oss  the  narrowing  waters — how  very  little  chance  ha. 
he  of  delivering  any  letter  addressed  to  Algiers  !  For  the  Poy 
lived  in  truceless  warfare  with  the  Christian  world,  and  pounct’ 
do^^^l  from  that  cruel  height  upon  their  trembling  prey,  undetenv 
by  any  balance  of  motives  known  to  the  civilized  world  ;  so  that  ! 
is  wonderful  that  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  did  not  rise  as  oil¬ 
man  to  ])ut  down  the  accursed  pest,  long  before  the  retributi"! 
came.  The  terrible  extent  of  Algerine  slavery,  and  the  late  dat 
down  to  which  it  was  carried,  arc  the  marvel  of  the  historian 
there  were  ‘‘  Christian  slaves  ”  at  Algiers  when  Lord  Exmoiri 
bombarded  the  toym  early  in  the  present  century,  and  they  wer 
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at  this  ixx'uliar  and  p)werfiil  intorcession.  Christian 
slaves  built  the  stnai^  mole  which  nins  round  the  harbour  to  this 
day,  and  is  protected  by  French  batteries;  Christian  slaves  toiled 
and  pined  in  those  steep  and  narrow  streets,  which  remind  one  of 
the  burrows  of  wild  animals,  rather  than  of  the  dwellings  of  man. 
He  who  walks  by  moonlight  amidst  the  woods  which  drape  the 
neiglibouring  heights,  may  fancy  that  he  yet  hears  their  wailing 
Toiees  trembling  upon  the  luminous  margin  of  the  murmuring 
aea,  which  ripples  along  the  glorious  bay  in  coils  of  phosphorescent 
fire. 

While  I  write,  the  vision  of  Algiers,  as  I  first  saw  it,  rises 
he^v  me  in  all  its  rivid  beauty — delicate,  unearthly,  aih’ial,  like 
the  city  of  a  dnnini.  Tlie  last  night  of  my  voyage  had  been  dark 
and  rough;  a  violent  storm,  which  had  delayed  the  steamer  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  bay  upon  the  coast  of  Spain,  had  subsided 
into  a*  heavy  swell,  and  when  close  upon  the  l^alearic  Isles  one  of 
our  paddles'  broke,  causing  a  further  delay  of  six  hours.  Friday 
ni^t,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  closed  upon  us  while  we  were  said 
to  be  approaching  “  L^^frique.’’  How  my  heart  beat  at  the 
word  I  It  was  not  cold  on  the  Mediterranean,  spite  of  the  time 
of  year,  but  the  wind  was  high,  and  the  vessel  rolled  much.  1 
codd  not  sleep  soundly  that  night,  but  stole  up  from  my  berth, 
and  clung  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  vessel,  looking  across  the  wide 
dark  waste  of  waters  to  where  I  knew  the  unknowm  Italy  must 
be-^to  Florence,  where  one  of  my  name  slept  under  church 
marble — and  to  Home,  where  the  wood-fire  was  flashing  up  on  a 
hearth  which,  if  I  were  there,  would  be  home  to  me.  I  remember 
how  my  thought  Hew  on,  still  farther  east ;  how  I  imagined  Athens 
crooned  with  its  ruined  Acropolis,  and  the  wild  Morea,  where  the 
Spartan  name  is  known  no  more  ;  and  at  tlie  extreme  boundary 
of  the  waters  which  heaved  at  my  feet,  the  Holy  Land  itself !  I 
got  more  excited  every  moment.  The  vessel  lunged  on  with  the 
peculiar  liring  energy  of  a  sentient  thing.  It  was  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning — the  ^^•ind  continuing  high,  yet  soft — the  darkness 
hfooding  visibly  above  the  sea — w'hen  suddenly  the  voice  of  a 
sailor  at  the  prow  uttered  the  magic  word,  L'A/nque  /'*  and 
when  I  crossed  to  the  western  side,  there — a  far  faint,  almost 
invisible  glimmer  in  the  dark  distance — shone  the  lighthouse  of 
Algiers !  This  was  all,  for  it  was  far  too  obscure  for  the  faintest 
outline  of  the  hilly  land  ;  so  I  went  down  to  my  berth,  and  sle])t 
for  three  hours.  At  seven  o’clock  we  were  close  upon  shore,  and 
when  I  clambered  up  on  deck,  no  fairy  phantasmagoria  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  scene  which  met  my  dazzled  eyes.  AVe 
Were  entering  the  harbour,  and  the  snow-white  to^^^l  lay  piled 
above  our  heads ;  to  my  unaccustomed  eyes,  I  thought  it  rose  mth 
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the  steepness  of  a  wall ;  but  the  sun  was  rising  in  that  sacred  Ea? 
to  which  my  longing  thoughts  had  flowui  across  the  sea  the  nigj^  ® 
before,  and  the  whole  mass  of  Algiers  was  transfigured  ^\ith  ^ 
pink  \'iolet — a  city  hewn  out  of  amethyst  Its  crest  encirclf<  ’ 
with  wooded  hills  which  far  overtopped  even  its  own  steep  heigt.  ^ 
its  feet  dropping  into  the  glassy  sea,  which  mirrored  the  blaz^  f 
and  as  we  neared  the  quay,  the  many-coloured  population — 

Arabs,  Negroes  rejoicing  in  yellow  and  crimson,  Jews  sparklit.  ^ 
with  gold  tissue.  Moors  and  Maltese,  and  natives  of  many  trife  “ 
arrayed  in  coats  of  many  colours,  like  the  Patriarch  Josept’i  ^ 
own — swarmed,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  our  portmanteau^  p 

amidst  the  trim  French  porters  and  colons,  who  were  the  re-  ^ 
masters  of  the  occasion.’^  ^ 


My  business  at  Algiers  being  strictly  private,  and  far  rcmovi^  A 
from  the  wandering  investigation  of  the  tourist,  I  'sdll  not  iiitr, 
duce  my  journal  day  by  day.  The  Colony,  into  whose  life  an;  ^ 
history  I  entered  ^rith  the  deepest  interest  at  the  time,  has  rt. 
mained  closely  united  to  the  ordinary  s}Tnpathies  of  my  dai!: 
life ;  and  as  I  see  it,  one  striking  and  deeply  interesting  wWt  ^j| 
a  liniig  organism  of  Christian  civilization,  (j rafted  on  the  ster.  ^ 
barbaric  race  and  faith  of  Mahomed, — I  will  try  and  present  i: 
to  you.  One  only  parallel  it  seems  to  me  does  the  modern  worl:  T1 
unfold,  in  our  occupation  of  India,  from  which  it  yet  differs  i:  53 
many  essential  points  ;  inasmuch  as  the  concentration  of  force:  Ck: 
displayed  in  Algiers,  both  by  the  army  and  the  ministers  i 
rehgion,  greatly  exceeds  anything  which  my  reading  has  enable  T1 
me  to  conceive  of  our  Indian  Empire.  We  are,  at  shortc?: 
a  long  month  apart  from  India  ;  savage  iUgiers,  though  ii 
another  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  but  two  days  from  France  ;  ani  an 
so  we  here  see  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  between  nature  au:  me 
civihzation — the  Moor  and  the  Catholic;  between  barbaric  an]  M' 
Christian  law.  These  several  contests  carried  on  under  the  cvk  am 
of  the  European  resident,  make  this  colony  a  source  of  perpetui  Sp 
interest  to  any  thoughtful  observant  person.  wii 

Perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for  recalling  a  few  of  those  facts  wliicl:  Sp 
cver}’body  knows  and  everybody  forgets,  before  entering  on  myde-  ter 
scription  of  the  present  condition  of  Algiers.  Classic  writers  tell  ib 
but  little  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Africa,  whici  fou 
may  be  designated  as  the  Ilegion  of  the  Atlas ;  as  these  mouiitairb  tui 
run  parallel  to  the  Mediterranean  through  the  whole  length  0:  exj 
-:\Jgeria.  A  wild  nomadic  race,  described  by  Sallust  as  ‘‘  neitliti  me: 
restrained  by  morals,  nor  law,  nor  any  man's  government,' -  yea 
dwelt  upon  the  mmor  chains  which  break  the  descent  of  the  Ath  till 
upon  the  sea,  and  ranged  over  the  immense  plains  \yith  wliicl  18< 
they  arc  interspersed.  These  hills  and  plains,  after  centuries  oi  ton 
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jcWfcofl  occupation,  arc  now  reduced  almost  to  primitive  wildness, 
^  I  amUst  which  the  French  colonist  tries  to  redeem  his  farm  from 
rde«l  ation  and  the  dread  scourge  of  malaria.  Carthage,  whose 
ahapeless  ruins  cover  a  great  plain  near  Tunis,  to  the  cast  of 
f  Algeria,  was  a  prosperous  state  during  the  long  space  of  seven 
hvidred  years.  The  first  maritime  treaty  known,  is  one  between 
Ctattagr'and  Etruria,  in  days  prior  to  the  birth  of  Rome.  Some 
aatiqmiries  refer  tlie  foundation  of  Icosium,  now  Algiers,  to  Cc^- 
th^niaii  enterprise — but  this  is  uncertain.  At  length  the  city 
of  ttdo  was  destroyed  by  Scipio  Africanus,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
Punic  war;  n.e.  147,  Ciesar  planted  a  small  colony  on  its  ruins, 
to  idiic  h  Augustus  sent  3,000  men  ;  and  by  gradual  conquest  so 
greatly  did  the  Roman  power  extend,  that  by  the  time  of  Claudius 
the  R(»mans  possessed  the  whole  of  northern  Africa,  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Atlantic.  The  western  portion  of  this  territory  was 
’  called  Mauritania,  and  included  Algiers  and  Morocco.  It  was 
during  tlie  Roman  dominion,  about  a.d.  3j4,  that  the  great  Father 
^  St.  Augustine,  was  bom  at  Tageste,  about  forty-five  miles  from 
the  modern  town  of  Bona.  He  was  Bishop  of  Hippo,  near  the 
5tor.  same  jdace.  This  great  spiritual  hero  of  northern  Africa  died 
r  during  the  siege  of  his  episcopal  city  by  the  Vandals,  in  a.d.  430. 
TO:  xh0  Adindals,  after  taking  Carthage,  remained  in  Africa  until 
^  533,  when  Belisarius  conquered  it  for  Justinian,  Emperor  of 

Constantinople.  Final  possession  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans 
in  672,  and  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  they  ruled  supreme, 
abk  The  natives  of  the  mountains  adopted  Islamism ;  and  Christianity, 
rh’f  which  had  attained  so  stately  a  development  in  the  African  churches, 
;h  ii  ’vras  beaten  from  the  field.  That  she  is  once  more  triumphant 
!  amidst  the  palm  and  the  olive,  is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
‘  aiK  modern  war.  Looking  to  the  last  few  centuries,  we  find  that  the 
5  an-  Moors,  when  expelled  from  Spain,  took  refuge  in  North  Africa, 
evt;  among  their  Mahometan  kin,  and  sent  out  corsair  ships  to  harass 
ctui  Spain  and  Portugal.  Cardinal  Ximenes  retaliated  in  person, 
with  15,300  men,  and  retook  Oran,  west  of  Algiers,  and  the 
vliiil  Spaniards  jiresently  conquered  Algiers  itself,  and  its  eastern 
LV  de-  territory.  The  people  called  in  the  help  of  a  noted  corsair  from 
ell  iL'  Mytilene,  who  retook  the  to^^^l  in  1516,  and  he  it  was  who 
vhic:  founded  the  dominions  of  the  “  Turks,’’  who  for  three  cen- 
itair.'  tunes  were  a  terror  to  Christendom,  and  who  were  only  finally 
li  o;  expelled  in  1830.  I  have  alluded  to  Lord  Exmouth’s  bombard- 
itlit!  ment  in  1816,  and  the  liberation  of  a  thousand  slaves.  For  fifteen 
/  -  years  war  was  carried  on  between  the  Turks  and  Christian  nations; 
Itk  till  at  length  Algiers  capitiUated  tq_France  on  the  4th  of  July, 
liici:  188(h  It  often  gave  me  a  thrill  of  fear,  while  threading  the 
os  oi  tortuous  alleys  of  the  towns,  to  remember  the  mortal  peril  in 
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whicli  a  travi‘lK‘r  would  have  walked  tlicro  witliiii  the  mcinnn 
of  livinj^  man.  The  old  floors  who  sit  crossed  legged  on 
shopboards,  muttering  anathemas  against  the  “  son  ot  a  dog’’ 
bargains  and  ])ays  double  price  for  their  silks  and  slippei's,  sa,  ^ 
sights  and  heard  sounds  at  which  our  Christian  flesh  would  quirt 
on  its  bones,  and  are  the  inheritors  ot  the  ugly  traditions  of  ijtf 
years  of  ])iracy.  These  ^Sloors  must  not  be  confounded  ^^tll  ^ 
Turks ;  floors  are  the  native  town  ])opulation  ;  they  are  domt 
Arabs,  but  their  blood  is  not  pure.  The  Turks  who  were  conquciv  ^ 
and  (‘xpc'lled  in  ISdd,  were  a  race  foreign  to  Algeria,  and  durj: 
their  long  dominion  never  really  amalgamated  with  thepopulati; 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  Fort  r  Empereur  which  commands  • 
town  gave  way,  and  Algiers  itself  (being  utterly  defenceless  uh 
its  outworks  were  in  possession  of  the  invaders)  capitulated  to 
French  General,  a  stij)ulation  was  made  and  enforced  that  : 
private  house  should  be  entered, — otherwise  a  universal  sa; 
would  have  been  ineGtable,  as  the  Mahometans  would  k 
fought  to  the  death  before  allowing  their  women  to  be  seen.  T: 
Turks  filed  out  of  the  military  quarters  of  the  town,  and: 

F rench  filed  in  ;  Algiers  itself  being  other\nse  undisturbed ;  i 
the  Moors  who  sat  in  their  shops  that  day,  drinking  cot:** 
smoking  their  pipes,  and  reciting  their  devotions  as  usual,  iiei 
even  turned  their  heads  to  look  !  It  cannot  be  denied  that  li 
have  gained  l)y  the  exchange  of  masters,  for  the  atrocious  stor 
one  hears  of  the  administration  of  injustice  under  the  Devs, 
enough  to  make  the  blood  run  cold. 

The  town  itself  is  one  of  the  most  singular  places  the  imap: 
tion  can  conceive,  and  would  well  repay  the  trouble  of  a  pli  * 
grapher.  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  good  ])hotographs  when  the: 
there  were  none  to  be  had,  except  one  great  panoramic  ve 
taken  not  from  the  sea,  but  from  one  of  the  higher  buildings,  a:  1^ 
in  which  the  violent  foreshoitening  therefore  precluded  any  r^  3 
estimate  of  its  extraordinary  jdan.  “  Red  Algiers  ’’  is  built  up  beii 
one  ot  a  range  of  steep  hills  which  drop  close  upon  the  margii.  flat 
the  sea.  Those  hills  which  immediately  command  the  town 
from  120  to  480  feet  in  height,  but  they  rise  behind  it  in  a  g  faki 
mass,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  1,230  above  the  level  of'  ^  t 
sea.  The  lower  eminences  are  composed  of  granite  and  sai 
gravel,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour;  hence,  probably,  the  epit:  tern 
“red^’  applied  to  it  in  olden  times.  They  are  traversed  byi  ^t« 
raWnes,  rich  in  vegetation ;  gullies,  each  of  which  is  a  water-coir 
in  the  wet  season,  and  where  immense  ferns,  bull)ous  plants,  >  ^  ^ 
flowering  shrubs  nestle  under  the  olive  and  the  ilex  and  lu  ’  ™  ‘ 
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other  trees,  among  wliich  the  lentisk  figures  prominently.  ^  ^ 
day  I  landed  I  was  taken  a  walk  up  one  of  these  gullies  ;  it  t 
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been  raiuinp:  heavily  on  shore  tlie  previous  night,  and  tlie  vegeta¬ 
tion  was  of  a  l)lazing  green,  if  I  may  he  alloweil  to  use  such  an 
expression.  T  was  so  dizzy  witli  four  days’  rolling  on  tlie  ^ledi- 
terraiiean  in  the  stormy  season,  that  I  eould  hardly  see;  hut  a 
confut'd  percej)tion  tilled  my  mind  during  that  week  that  every¬ 
thing  ^^’as  higger,  steejK'r,  greener,  and  more  rejoicing  at  Algiers 
than  elsewliere ;  and  this  impression  was  fully  confirmed  hy  my 
after  experience'  of  what  is  called  the  ‘'rainy  season.”  Aow,  on 
just  such  a  hill  as  those  which  rise  in  rugged  loveliness  on  each 
side  of  the  town,  is  the  town  itself  built;  not  the  sliglitest  com- 
promL^t  has  ]>een  attempted  witli  the  surrounding  geology.  There 
18,  inde*  d,  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  hill  and  the  port 
large  enough  for  a  wide  “  Place  du  Governement,”  and  two  streets 
shooting  east  and  west  along  the  sea.  On  this  strip  the  Pomans 
built  their  “  Icosium,”  and  Roman  antiquities  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  while  digging  for  foundations.  Rut  when  this  is  once 
oroeeed,  in  less  than  five  minutes,  straight  before  you,  rises  the 
bill.  Is  it  possible  that  the  immense  population  of  Algiers  live 
up  there  ?  Yes,  there  they  live  much  like  puftins  in  a  rock.  Rut 
howcim  any  vehicle  go  up  and  down?  The  answer  is  easy;  no 
vehicle  can  get  up  or  down.  You  may  drive  along  the  bottom  of 
Algwrs  to  the  foot  of  a  street,  and  there  begin  your  ascent ;  or 
you  may  A\ind  u]>  the  magnificent  French  road  outside  the  town 
till  you  come  dow  n  u])oii  it  from  above,  and  begin  your  descent ; 
but  if  you  w  ish  to  ride  about  in  the  midst  of  that  labyrinth  of 
street'^,  you  must  sit  upon  a  donkey,  and  not  scream  or  faint  wdieii 
your  donkey  trots  up  and  dowui  steps  which  are  quite  stee]) 
enough  to  shake  Christian  nerves.  Neither  must  you  be  alarmed 
if  you  come  in  sudden  and  violent  contact  wuth  other  donkeys, 
loaded  wuth  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  driven  at  full  speed  by  bare- 
leOT^  Arabs,  shouting  and  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  lungs. 

The  tow  n,  then,  may  be  generally  and  not  unfairly  described  as 
being  chiefly  up  and  dowui  steps,  the  lateral  streets  being  tlie  only 
fiat  surface  to  be  seen ;  the  ascending  ones  varying  betwx'en  a 
slope  that  breaks  off  into  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  a  slope  that  only 
taues  away  your  breath.  Retween  these  narrow’’  alleys  (no  wider 
in  th(  ir  wudest  parts  than  Paternoster  Row)  the  houses,  closely 
pad^d  and  wedged  together,  rise  step  upon"  step,  terrace  upon 
Ihe  court  of  a  iloorish  dwx'lling  being  generally  in  the 
intarior  of  the  square  of  rooms,  no  space  is  lost,  as  in  our  modem 
towns ;  a  voyager  in  a  balloon,  looking  down  upon  Algiers,  w'ould 
see  tliese  courts  dotting  the  towui  like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb,  or 
tho  8])ots  of  an  immense  backgammon  board  ;  but  from  belowAliey 
are  of  course  invisible,  and  from  above  they  are  so  much  fore- 
shotteued,  that  the  eye  can  only  perceive  the  ones  immediatel 
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contiguous  to  the  liousc  on  'which  the  spectator  is  standing ; 
to  the  })edestrian,  who  threads  the  private  streets,  it  is  for  ^ 
intents  and  puri)oses  as  if  he  were  burromng  through  a  white  rv' 
I  say  tlie  pnvate  streets,  because  those  w^hich  are  filled  with  si  • 
are  of  course  animated  enough  ;  but  the  dwelling-houses  pres 
a  dead  front,  only  broken  by  their  doors,  and  a  few  little  slit 
the  walls  above ;  varied  occasionally  by  a  window,  out  of 
if  you  see  a  handsome  feminine  head  emerge,  tressed  with  o 
of  black  hair,  and  adorned  with  two  pretentious  black  eyes,e 
elude  she  is  a  Jewess,  and  not  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  p, 
Mussulman.  The  rooms  in  these  houses  look  into  covered: 
leries  running  round  the  interior  court — an  arrangement  siim 
to  that  of  monastic  cloisters.  They  arc  cool  in  summer — in  j; 
other  climate  they  would  be  horribly  damp  in  winter ;  but  the? 
of  Algiers  does  not  allow  these  courts  to  be  the  unwdiolesome^r- 
they  would  be  with  us.  AVhen  the  bright  rains  of  January  a: 
February  dash  down  through  the  centre  of  the  house,  they  spii 
the  galleries,  and  form  a  little  lake  in  the  sunken  marble  of  ; 
court ;  but  before  many  hours  are  over,  out  comes  the  warm  5: 
si  line,  and  the  wet  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  The  court  of; 
house  in  which  we  lived,  a  mile  from  the  toy\m,  'was  roofed  r 
with  glass — made  into  an  immense  skylight — in  deference 
Jduropean  prejudices  in  favour  of  dwellings  being  accomnioi; 
with  tops  ;  and  when  the  storms  came  down  on  this  skyliglit, 
could  not  hear  each  other  speak.  I  have  seen  the  hills  covt: 
yWth  a  sheet  of  spluttering  water,  whieh  gathered  into  rivL- 
and  rushed  doym  in  a  torrent  over  the  main  roads,  till  it  see: 
as  though  the  solid  land  must  be  washed  away ;  and  a  couplt 
hours  later,  everything  smiling  and  blossoming  like  an  Enp 
July.  Such  is  an  ^ygerine  winter.  To  return,  however,  to ' 
town  itself.  The  opposite  houses,  not  content  yyith  jilanting  f: 
liases  so  closely  that  two  laden  donkeys  coidd  not  trot  abreast, 
out,  in  second  and  third  storeys,  supported  by  picturesque  slant 
rafters,  till  they  very  frequently  meet  overhead,  in  one  block ; 
the  street  pursues  its  way,  tunneling  under  them,  and  display 
ugly  opportunities  for  a  stab  in  the  dark,  especially  as  it  is  aj 
wind  and  twist  like  a  snake,  affording  dark  comers  where  v' 
is  not  verv  clear  in  the  davtime.  When  one  stumbles  on  a  d 
step,  abutting  right  on  to  one  of  these  holes,  the  imagination  i 
back  fifty  years  with  a  shudder,  and  recalls  the  slaves  let  on: 
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private  Moors,  who  might  have  been  tortured  to  death  ini’: out  wii 
inscrutable  houses  without  any  man  saying  nay.  But  the  am  strikiiij 
French  law  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  from  r 
savage  populations  are  held  in  check,  although  the  dwellinp  men,  tl 
now  as  ever  almost  impregnable  to  civilized  iiiHuence.  I  was  Cadi  ai 
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by  medical  men  that  the  greatest  difficulties  exist  in  procuring  the 
registration  of  children,  or  collecting  any  of  the  materials  of 
knowledge  which  are  summed  in  a  census.  A  most  absurd  dispro¬ 
portion  exists  in  the  official  lists  of  the  numlier  of  female  birtlis  as 
compand  to  male;  for,  when  they  found  that  French  hnv  w'as 
enforced  in  regard  to  inheritance,  the  floors  were  gradually  in¬ 
duced  to  register  their  boys — but  girls  were  thought  unworthy  ot 
such  j)ublic  recognition.  Great  struggles  have  also  taken  place 
over  the  question  of  vaccination,  with  most  imperfect  success : 
small-p<»x  still  devastates  the  pieople.  Infectious  fevers  are  from 
a  like  cause  very  fatal,  tlie  admission  of  medical  authorities  into 
the  households  being  greatly  objected  to.  T  remomber  hearing 
that  on  the  oeea'<ion  of  some  epidemic  (I  think  it  was  the  eliolera) 
the  Fr(  iieli  g»)veniment  forced  the  Moors  to  admit  inspectors  and 
physicians ;  hut  so  far  were  they  fnjiii  being  able  to  eftect  a  per¬ 
manent  eradication  of  the  prejudice,  that,  the  immediate  danger 
being  ])assed,  a  de])utation  ot  “  chief  men’’  among  the  Mahometans 
w'aited  on  tlio  French  (ieneral  to  beg  that  the  intrusion  on  their 
privacy  might  be  discontinued.  This  would  be  less  to  he  regretted, 
nad  tlie  natives  any  wise  medical  ideas  of  their  own  ;  hut  they 
have  Dot.  The  Arabian  leech,”  who  figures  so  largely  in  our 
mod^i  historical  novels,  appears  to  be  a  mythical  character  in 
Algiers  ;  for,  except  in  the  matter  of  washing,  neither  medical  nor 
sanitary  law  obtain  recognition.  I  once  went  with  a  party  of 
l^es  and  two  children  to  visit  the  harem  of  a  ^loorish  family 
living  in  our  neighbourhood,  at  Moustapha  Iiiferieure.  After 
sitting  some  time  in  an  upstairs  room,  cross-legged  on  cushions, 
talkmg  amiable  trifles  to  a  bevy  of  young  and  old  women  (\\dves 
to  differ  cut  members  of  a  Cadi’s  domestic  circle),  we  passed,  on 
our  way  to  the  house-door,  into  a  long  room  where  sat  a  majestic 
paterfemilias,  also  cross-legged,  and  reading  the  Koran.  At  the 
end  of  this  room  was  a  sick  person  (I  sup)pose  a  child)  in  bed,  and 
a  woman,  sitting  at  the  head.  Nobody  warned  us  away ;  but 
when  our  children  were  fairly  iii  the  room,  the  siglit  of  illness 
fanned  their  Trench  mamma,  who  hurried  tliem  away,  while  an 
impression  flew  round  our  circle  that  the  disease  was  small-pox. 
For  a  few  days  we  were  all  singularly  uncomfortable ;  for  we  had 
an  mvalid  in  our  own  household  to.whom  infectioirbf  any  sort 
would  at  that  time  have  been  a  serious  risk.  Hut  in  a  few  davs  this 
fear  at  least  was  dissipated,  for  the  little  French  children  broke 
^  with  the  mca.sles.  This  occurrence  always  struck  me  as  a 
^l^ng  instance  of  ^loorish  carelessness ;  and  I  feel  verv  sure, 
from  many  things  I  heard  when  in  Algiers  from  French  medical 
men,  that  it  might  just  as  well  have  been  small-pox  as  not ;  the 
adi  and  his  family  would  not  have  taken  any  better  precaution. 
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iiHi-  hav(‘  hiiKlori'd  tlio  little  Christian  doj^s  froni  running  close* : 
the  heil-sidc  nl*  the  i)atient.  The  ^Moorish  ladies  were  not  hanc. 
>onie  ;  their  faces  were  too  heavy,  tlnjugh  not  ill  cut ;  and  tie 
hair  is  wry  ugly,  being  j)laited  in  long  tails,  and  the  front  Ixi 
cut  short,  like  a  charity  child’s,  and  reaching  mid-day  do\Mitt. 
chci'k.  Tlu‘ir  dress  had  also  a  tawdry  eifect :  in  rich  stuff- 
w<Mdlcn  or  silk  it  •might  have  been  handsome,  but  in  thin  niateri{ 
the  folds  cruin]>le  and  look  shabby.  I  remember  particularly 
young  lady  in  full  pink  muslin  trousers,  and  thinking  how  far  4 
was  from  n‘alizing  our  Oriental  dreams  of  feminine  beauty  ai, 
costume.  The  truth  is,  that  many  of  the  staple  articles  of  Moorti 

dress  now  come  from  Lyons  and - ^laiichester !  I  have  i. 

doubt  that  the  pink  muslin  trousers  were  native  to  the  lattenn. 
picturesque  locality ;  and  T  have  seen  gay  handkerchiefs  of  woolk 
and  cotton  S(jld  in  the  bazaars  of  Tunis,  which  were  undoubted 
due  to  the  same  ingenious  looms. 

The  lady  traveller  who  cares  to  penetrate  into  the  inner  life 
those  mysterious  houses  of  Algiers,  of  which  I  have  endeavouir 
to  give  my  readers  an  (‘xternal  impression,  should  cultivate  a' 
quaintance  with  ^ladame  Luce,  than  whom  no  Algerine  rosidei 
will  be  found  more'  intelligent  and  polite.  Madame  Lucoi' 
stout,  sunny- faced  French  woman,  who  has  opened  a  school  Avlf! 
more  than  a  hundred  little  ^lorescpies  are  learning  reading,  es]v 
daily  French  writing,  arithmetic,  and  various  kinds  of  needle 
work  and  embroidery.  She  inhabits  a  fine  old  !Moonsh  house,: 
the  very  heart  of  .Vlgiers,  and  the  story  of  her  life  is  as  roman: 
as  its  achievements  are  remarkable.  She  came  to  the  cok 
thirty  years  ago,  and  was  at  first  a  private  governess  ;  but  as  tin 
went  on,  and  she  realised  the  social  degradation  of  the  women 
^loorlsh  families,  she  set  her  heart  on  founding  a  school  fur :: 
education  of  little  ^loorish  girls.  Her  facilities  were  indeed  k 
She  had  ac(piired  the  Arabic  language,  and  was  Intimate  in  sever. 
.M  ussulnian  households  :  but  she  was  poor,  and  a  ^ddow  (heriiai 
was  then  Madame  Allix),  and  the  enterprise  was  entirely  nuv^ 
(iovernment  had  already'  established  schools  for  instructing  iiati' 
bovs  in  French,  under  a  svstem  bv  which  each  scholar  receiv 
two  francs  a  month  for  attendance :  but  these  institutions  ^vt: 
not  flourishing.  The  ^lahometans  entertained  a  great  dread 
religious  proselytism,  more  particularly  if  Catholic  priesthood  t 
anv  share  in  the  work.  As  to  the  girls,  nobody’  ever  thought 
them,  exce})t  in  such  cases  (rare,  and  onlv  connected  with  charin 
in  which  they*  fell  under  the  eve  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity'. 

Madame  Tuice  (I  use  her  present  name  to  avoid  confusioi 
began  her  scheme  of  action  in  1845  (fifteen  y'ears  after  the  e* 
quest), by eiideavouringto  persuade  theMoorish  fathers  and  metk- 
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•ad  inathoinatics.  She  coaxed  and  entreated,  made  solemn  pro- 
•Ms.  s  not  to  interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  children — TNithoiit 
which  assurance,  and  its  being  believed,  she  would  not  have  got 
pupil— and  at  length,  by  tact,  energy,  and  a  few  presents,  she 
got  together  four  little  girls— sv/c//  little  girls,  if  they  were  like  the 
•t'esriit  scholars  whom  I  saw — dressed  in  full  trousers  and  jackets, 
Seii  hair  twisted  into  long  pigtails  behind,  and  tightly  bound  with 
•green  ribbon,  a-top  of  which  were  little  caps  of  velvet,  enibroidered 
with  gold  thread.  The  nails  of  their  little  hands  WTre  tinged  with 
,h«nia,  and  their  legs,  jieifectly  bare  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle, 
W&Vi  tinished  oft*  with  anklets  and  slippers — stockings  Ixing  appa¬ 
rently  unknown.  Imagine  four  young  objects  thus  attired,  densely 
ignorant,  and  choked  uj)  with  prejudices,  brought  to  her  swaddled 
•np  ill  veils  by  their  mothers  or  an  old  servant,  either  of  which  would 
be  equally  invisible,  save  for  a  slit  under  the  brow’,  permitting  tw’o 
bla<  1v  eyes  to  pick  their  w’ay  up  and  do\vn  the  labyrinthine  streets. 
Ups'll  these  four  she  set  to  w’ork  without  delay;  and  by  degrees, 

.  as  a  rumour  of  the  school  spread  from  household  to  household,  by 
means  doubtless  of  the  morning  calls  wiiicli  the  Moorish  ladies 
miike  from  house  to  house,  by  ste])piiig,  like  eats,  from  roof  to  roof, 
the  sell  ool  increased  to  thirty  or  forty  pupils.  Madame  Luce  then 
l^)j)lied  to  the  local  Government  for  the  same  support  wiiieh' it 
•florded  to  schools  for  boys,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  in  vain  to  try 
•and  civilize  the  population  of  Algiers,  while  the  mothers  of  the 
m  \t  generation  w’ere  left  in  ignorance  and  degradation.  But  the 
Ali’erine  ofhcials  could  not  be  brought  to  see  an v  good  in  educating 
Women;  and  though  they  complimented  iladame  Luce  on  her 
Energy,  they  declined  giving  her  any  money.  AVhat  W’as  to  be 
done)^  Tier  slender  purse  w’as  exhausted,  and  the  expenses  were 
hea'  y  ;  the  children  had  to  be  bribed  to  come,  the  poorer  ones  to 
hr  helped  with  food  and  clothes.  Then  there  was  the  hire  of 
’the  sehool-rcjom  and  the  purchase  of  school  books  ;  and  though 
her  moral  aims  were  answering,  she  could  not  make  both  ends 
xiieet,  and  there  seemed  no  resource  but  to  close  the  school, — and 
on  Xcw  dear's  Day,  1846,  the  school  w’as  closed.  This  undaunted 
^woman  then  actually  resolved  on  a  trip  to  Paris,  across  nine  hun- 
"^n^d  miles  of  sea  and  land ;  and  she  straightw'^av  pawned  her 


Itlie  most  influential  deputies,  and  by  dint  of  indefatigable  repre 
.  s“iitations  saw  daylight  break  upon  the  sympathizing  otHcial 
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mind.  The  Parisian  authorities  behaved  handsomely,  defravti 
the  cost  of  her  journey,  and  urged  her  to  return  at  once 
work,  promising  aid.  She  obeyed,  and  reached  Algiers  in 
where  she  reopened  her  school  amidst  great  rejoicings  from  pan-ut! 
and  children.  Hut  seven  months  elapsed  before  the  Home  Govom 
ment  really  fulfilled  its  promises,  and  she  had  often  much  ado  to 
meet  e.xpenses  from  day  to  day.  The  Cure  of  Algiers  gave  lar  a 
little  money  and  much  sympathy ;  and  Comte  Guyot,  a  man  lilo^ 
in  office,  helj)ed  her  from  his  private  purse;  and  at  length,  in 
beginning  of  1847,  the  dark  days  were  over:  her  school  was  fairly 
adopted  by  Government,  its  expenses  were  defrayed,  and  a  prujxr  f 
salary  allotted  to  herself.  In  1857  the  school  numbered  I  jn  | 
pupils  of  all  ages,  from  four  years  old  to  eighteen.  I  visited  i:  I 
three  times.  On  the  first  occasion  the  children  were  eating  tlicir  I 
dinners,  which  they  had  brought  with  them  ;  on  the  second,  tlav  I 
were  all  writing — some  making  pothooks  in  Lirge  text,  and  others  1 
writing  from  French  dictation,  in  a  small,  bad,  running  hand  I 
The  main  object  is  to  teach  them  French,  so  as  to  put  tlicmin  j 
communication  with  Europeans ;  and  the  Arabic  race  display  a 
remarkable  fiicility  in  acquiring  that  language.  I  have  heard 
Moors  speak  it  Arith  the  most  perfect  ease  and  the  purest  accent. 
The  third  time  the  whole  school  was  sewing — making  white  towels 
and  green  cotton  frocks.  Madame  Luce  pays  great  attention  u 
the  searing,  and  to  such  industrial  education  as  she  can  find  mean< 
to  impart,  for  the  Mahometan  woman  has  no  means  of  gaining 
a  respectable  livelihood  by  her  own  exertions  ;  and  this  deficienev 
is  a  grievous  plague-spot  in  society,  as  may  be  easily  conceived. 
At  the  Great  Exposition  in  Ihiris,  in  1855,  Madame  Luce  gained 
a  first  and  second  class  medal  for  work  done  in  her  establishinent. 
Ann)ng  the  specimens  was  a  set  of  dolls,  carefully  dressed  in 
native  costume,  many  of  which  were  executed  by  a  jroor  deaf  and 
dumb  girl,  whose  lot,  but  for  Madame  Luce,  would  have  been 
deplorable.  The  school  possesses  a  iloorish  assistant,  who  lias 
passed  a  regular  examination  and  taken  out  her  diploma.  This 
young  woman  dresses  in  French  costume,  except  when  she  walk> 
out  with  her  mother,  in  conformity  with  whose  feelings  she  tlicu 
wears  a  veil. 

I  must  now  dra>v  my  reminiscences  to  a  close.  They  have 
been  presented  in  a  desultory  form,  yet  will,  ])erhaps,  carry  iny 
readers  in  imagination  to  the  wild  and  beautiful  colony,  wliicii 
will  for  ever  remain  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory  of  one  wlio 
has  once  beheld  it.  I  have  spoken  only  of  Algiers  itself,  but  I 
had  a  cursory  view  ot  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  In  com¬ 
pany  ^vith  a  lady,  who  has  since  married  and  taken  up  her  per- 


lit  iiicnt  rfsidouco  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  I  travelled 
Ir';  jiii^once  f-ixtv  miles  into  the  interior.  _  Our  fii^t  day’s  journey 
?• :  n  nv.'r  tlie  broad  plain  of  the  Meltidja,  which  separates  the 


till  lortv  111  orcaain,  was  unuu  mu  xtumu  .  It  iiuw  cl 

I  rust  tract  of  desolate  land,  overgrown  by  d^yarf  palm,  where  the 
^Jon  is  struck  down  by  deadly  malaria,  if  he  neglect,  in  the 
lllightost  degree,  the  minute  precautions  enjoined  by  medical  advice, 
^ii  oasionally  the  diligence  rumbles  hea\uly  past  a  hooded  Arab, 
It  iiJing  a  Hock  of  sheep  or  small  brown  cattle,  wandering  at  will 
^poii  tlie  trackless  turf.  Such  wns  the  Chaldean  shepherd  wdio 
flu  atclied  the  stars  in  the  plains  by  night,  such  was  Moses  wdien  he 
mojouriied  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  David,  wdien  as  yet 
pii  uncrowned  boy  he  kept  his  father’s  flocks.  From  age  to  age 
Itliis  eastern  peojile,  close  kindred  to  the  great  nations  of  antiquity, 
l^acred  and  prohine,  have  presented  their  aspects  and  their  customs 
Unchanged.  They  preceded  the  Roman  civilization,  and  remain 
hMitcliiug  their  cattle  now"  that  the  Roman  civilization  has  passed 
away  from  the  face  of  the  land  !  It  will  take  the  partial  sacrifice 
f.f  II  generation  of  colonists  to  redeem  the  land  over  Avhich  the 
Arabs  liave  so  long  wandered  at  w"ill.  I  have  seen  one  hundred 
iiiCii  lying  in  the  malaria  W"ard  of  the  civil  hospital  at  .^ilgiers,  and 
the  disease,  though  not  considered  infectious,  is  of  so  deadly  a 
Iiiuture,  that  the  constitution,  once  impregnated  with  its  fatal 
poison,  is  usually  broken  for  life. 

At  Blidah,  a  small  garrison  tow"n  at  the  foot  of  the  Atlas,  w'e 
I  slept  the  first  night.  The  mountains  rise  to  a  sublime  wall, 
sjiarallel  with  the  length  of  the  vast  plain,  barring  out  the  interior 
of  ^\irica  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  second  day’s  journey 
took  us  to  the  fiirthest  point  inland  to  which  we  penetrated,  to 
Medeah,  a  tow"n  high  up  in  the  mountains,  gained  by  a  long  day’s 
asf'cnt  up  a  road  wiiich  rivalled  the  Simplon  for  grandeur  and 
;  engineering  perfection ;  but,  instead  of  coming,  as  among  the 
Italian  Alps,  to  a  fair  and  fertile  descent,  w"e  reached  at  sunset  a 
I'illowy  table  land,  and  a  strongly  fortified  tow"n,  and  the  remains 
of  a  Roman  aqueduct  pressed  into  service  as  part  of  the  w"all. 
ll(j\v  clear  and  yellow"  shone  the  W"estern  light  through  the  double 
arclies  as  w"e  drove  into  the  town ! 

On  this  excursion  I  w"as  out  nearly  a  w"eek  ;  and  later  in  the 
year,  w"hen  I  had  left  Algiers,  my  friends  penetrated  ten  days’ 
journey  inland,  as  far  as  the  “  Great  Cedar  Forest.”  My  home¬ 
ward  route  lay  along  the  coast  to  Tunis,  and  from  thence  across  to 
Oenoa,  in  a  rolling  tub  miscalled  a  steamer,  being  no  other  than 
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that  famous  vessel  the  “  Cagliari.”  which  some  months  later  *i 
Kurope  ill  a  ferment,  hiaiig  seized  first  by  Italian  insurgents,  jjjj 
afterwards  hv  the  Neapolitan  goveriimeut — to  the  great  trouble 
the  poor  old  captain,  and  of  “  Watt  and  Da\4s,”  the  sturdy  liritis 
engiiieors. 

I  landed  successively  at  Bougia,  at  Philippeville,  and  atBina  , 
outposts  ot*  French  civilization.  How  bright  and  lovely  was 
on  that  sunny  Sunday  morning !  the  church  bells  ringing  sweet 
once  more  over  that  wild  African  shore,  once  the  bishopric  of 

Augustine.  i 

At  Tunis — which,  like  Morocco,  must  eventually  fall  mv\J 
Kuropcan  domination — T  found  a  low',  tiat-roofed  town,  built  f>n{ 
plain  about  ten  miles  from  ancient  Carthage :  the  streets  w  ere 
w’ith  fathomless  dust ;  the  sun  poured  fiercely  dew'll  in  a  blindiii? 
blaze  on  the  17th  of  March  ;  and  the  few'  European  residents 

11  •i*.  « 


quamdling  among  themselves  w'ith  a  scandalous  intensity,  onlyv 
h(‘  excused  bv  their  being  ninedavs^  post  from  London,  and  Imrir.? 


little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  not  a  book-shop  of  any  sort  in  tt 
tow'ii. 

One  night  only  I  slept  in  the  quaint  Moorish  inn  kept  Ijys 
Fi-ench  landlord,  and  sailed  for  Italy  the  next  day  at  ikxiil  I; 
w'as  in  the  tender  mists  of  a  soft  yellow  sunset  that  the  b(‘autik 


hills  (»f  Africa  faded  aw\av  from  mv  vearnmg  eves. 
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A  PLEASANT  thought  Wiis  that  of  ^Irs.  Beecher  Stowe,  when  she  entitleti  '^ 
the  recollections  of  her  first  visit  to  the  ‘Slid  world,” — that  region! 

out re-nieiy  so  full  of  attractions  in  its  hoar  anticjuity,  to  the  inhati- 
taut  of  newly-found  America — “  Sunny  emeries  for  such  iiuleel 
are  the  thoughts  that  arise  wdien  w'e  call  to  mind  some  scene,  not  only 
marked  by  great  natural  beauty,  but  by  crow'ded  associations  of  tb 
suggestive  and  picturesque  past.  Among  many  such  memories,  on^ 
now'  rises  vividly  before  us, — the  ‘‘sunny”  days  Avhich  wt  some  tin.- 
ago  spent  in  Oxford. 

“Oxford  !  only  fifty-live  miles  from  London  by  the  old  stage -coacli 
road,  and  within  a  tw'o  hours’  journey  now,”  cry  tourists,  wdio  can  see 
nothing  at  all  w'orth  looking  at  unless  five  hundred  miles  from  tlidi 
ow'ii  (looi-s.  “  ( >xford  I”  conteiiqituously  repeats  the  admirer  of  all  that 
is  modern.  “Chxford!’  tin*  hereditary  aliode,  as  Oil 
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and  prt^judice/' — forgetful  enough  that,  to  the  latter,  Gibbon 
•laTuiite  as  ami)le  a  share,  only  in  a  diflerent  form,  as  “the  monks  of 
‘^j-Jj.,j;'__forgetful,  too,  that  from  her  high  anti([uity,  her  blind  adher- 
X  to’  tlie  wretched  Stuarts,  and  her  stubborn  Toryism  during  the 
im  of  the  Georges,  are  but  episodes  in  her  lengthened  history.  Let 
s  'runtemplate  that  long  history,  and  we  shall  tind  Oxford  sending 
rth  iiianv  a  scholar  whose  fame  was  recognized  in  the  distant  schools 
f  Italv  and  Spain  :  many  a  statesman  who  gave  good  counsel  at 
It*  court  of  our  Plantageiiets  ;  and  many  a  man  of  letters,  in  later 
lilies  of  whom  England  is  justly  proud.  It  is  worth  a  visit  to  Oxford 
tread  tlie  cloisters  they  trod,  to  muse  upon  them  under  the  shadow 
ftliose  “immemorial  trees,”  that  sheltered  them  in  their  daily  walks, 
but  not  dependent  upon  these  associations  alone  is  Oxford.  8he  is 
tlie  fair  city,”  touched  but  lightly  as  yet  by  the  mischievous  hand  of 
Modern  “improvement still  wearing  her  anth  pie  beauty  as  a  garment 
f  exceeding  loveliness, — still  a  ])icturesque  city  of  fair  arched  halls, 
and  ]>iiinacled  towers,  and  tall,  graceful  spires  rising  jiroudly  above  her 
rich  clustering  trees.  Often  had  we  heard  of  her  from  agt*d  men,  on 
hose  decaying  memories  the  one  bright  spot  that  yet  lingered  was 
heautiful  (dxford, — from  artists,  who,  familiar  with  the  most  highly- 
lauded  continental  cities,  had  still  an  especial  note  of  admiration  for 
her  uiagiiificent  High  Street  ;  so  on  a  soft  bright  autumn  afternoon, 
wc  found  ourselves,  for  the  first  time,  in  Oxford. 

“  And  M/.s’  is  Yanwv,”  said  AVordsw’orth  exultinglv,  'when  the  scene 
on  which  a  poet’s  imagination  had  long  d’welt  'was  at  length  seen  by 
his  bodily  eye.  A  severe  test  this,  for  most  scenes,  but  Yarrow^  stood 
it, — even  though  a  AVordsw^orth  gazed  on  its  silver  current.  Xo  'won¬ 
der  that,  to  our  less  vivid  imagination,  Oxford  fully  realized  our  anti- 
cijiation  ;  and  as  'we  slowly  paced  the  High  Street, — of  course  our  tirst 
walk — we  caught  ourselves  almost  unconsciously  exclaiming,  “  And 
this  is  Oxford  !  beautiful  Oxford  !”  Little  thanks,  ho\vever,  does  the 
lair  city  owe  to  the  t'wo  raihvays,  save  for  the  swiftness  'with  which 
they  convey  her  inhabitants  ;  for  wdiile  in  the  “  old  coaching  days”  the 
approach  to  Oxford  w’as  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  of 
views,  from  the  time  'when  the  eye  caught  the  first  sight  of  her  spires 
from  Shotover  hill,  to  when,  passing  over  ^lagdalen  bridge,  the  hand- 
soiiK*  buildings  of  the  Botanical  Gardens^ on  tlie  left,  and  the  stately 
towers  and  groves  of  Magdalen  College  on  the  right,  formed  a  fitting 
entrance  to  the  grand  High  Street,  no\v,  either  raihvay  sets  you  dowui 
ill  an  obscure  and  dirty  (piarter  ;  and  the  first  view’  you  have  of  the 
“  classic  Isis  ”  is  a  sluggish,  muddy  stream,  laden  with  coal  barges,  and 
resonant  wntli  the  oaths  of  the  boatiheiY^grimy  fellow’s — and  perhaps 
the  shrill  squalls  of  the  slatternly  naiads,  who  certainly  do  not  “adorn” 
her  banks. 

Ihit  we  soon  pass  on,  and,  turning  tow  ard  Beaumont  Street,  catch 
some  glimpses  of  rich  trees,  and  the  stately  front  of  the  Taylor  Build- 
iiigs — w’ould  that,  like  all  tlie  buildings  around,  it  had  been  Gothic  ! — 
and  then  w'e  pause  beside  the  “  Martyrs’  Memorial,”  and  look  round 
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iis.  Hero  we  lirst  obtain  a  pleasant  view  of  Oxford.  The  pictures 
front  of  8t.  John's  College,  with  its  row  of  noble  trees;  and  Lro^*! 

St.  Oih‘s,  with  its  double  row  of  beautiful  elms,  that  form  sofuij', 
vista,  closed  by  the  pictures(pic  church  in  the  far  distance  ;  and  tb 
turning,  the  eye  rests  on  the  handsome  front  ot  Baliol  College,  ai*;l 
tile  well-restored  church  of  St.  Mary  ^lagdalen.  The  ^[einorial  (.’rov! 
too,  beneath  w.bosc  shadow  we  stand,  deserves  notice,  although  it 
scarcely  creditable*  to  the  English  architect  of  the  nineteenth  centur 
that  he  should  do  little  more  than  reproduce  one  of  the  beautifi^ 
crosses  of  Queen  Elinor.  Nothing,  we  allow,  can  be  more  beautitV 
than  these  wayside  memorials — unmatched  in  any  other  countrj’ ; 
then  we  so  closely  connect  them  with  the  fair  and  good  queen,  whosrj 
graceful  ethgy  still  smiles  in  meek  beauty  on  the  passer-by,  that  w. 
fet*l  a  kind  of  disai)j)ointment  when,  looking  up  to  the  well-kno^v: 
cioss,  we  see  harsh-featured,  bearded  old  men.  Still,  honour  to  thos.} 
who  originated  the  ‘‘Martyrs’  ^Memorial,”  and  to  those  who  watclbi] 
over  its  completion ;  for  it  is  the  triumph  of  “  low  church  principles 
in  the  very  head-quarters  of  high  churchism, —  the  public  detiance 
Hung  back  to  the  Newmans,  and  Palmers,  and  Oakleys, — the  abidin; 
pledge  that  the  ITiiversity  from  whence  Wycliffe  came  forth,  first  oi 
the  battle-field  of  the  Peformed  faith,  will  ever  hold  fast  her  IV I 
testantism. 

Put  let  us  go  oinvard,  and,  passing  the  Corn-market,  enter  the  Higlil 
Street,  that  “  broad  and  noble  street  that  winds  through  the  city  in 
s(*rpent  curve,  disclosing — like  the  banks  of  a  devious  river — ne^v 
eti'ects  a^  you  pass  on,  building  after  building  of  new  and  ditleient 
beauty,”  as  an  enthusiastic  architect  wrote  some  twenty  years  ago; 
“that  street  which  has  not  its  ecpial  in  the  world,”  as  Dr.  AVaag^n,^ 
well  acquainted  with  continental  cities,  with  even  more  enthusksni 
remarks.  And  yet,  beautiful  as  is  the  High  Street,  the  noblest  and 
most  beautilul  colleges  do  not  grace  it.  New  College  is  far  to  the  left; 
Magdalen — althougli  her  grey  and  silvery  turrets  look  down  upon  you 
as  you  approach  the  bridge — stands  apart ;  and  Christ  Church,  that 
proud  monument  of  “  the  ryghte  triumphant  lord  hyghe  Cardinal,”  is 
quite  away'  on  the  other  sicle.  And  so  Ave  may'  leisurely  walk  clown 
the  High  Str(‘et,  admiring  stately  church  and  noble  college  front, 
raising  our  ey’es  to  the  beautiful  spire  of  St.  Maiy  the  Virgin,  or  lixing 
them  on  the  lair  towers  ot  St.  Maiy  Magdalen,  rising  so  proudly  amid 
those  grand  masses  ot  toliage  gilded  by'  the  setting  sun,  and  still  bear 
in  mind  that  many'  are  the  noble  and  time-hallowed  structures  wliieli  ; 
will  claim  our  admiration  on  the  morrow. 

Oxtord  is  the  city'  of  colleges — .seventeen  in  number,  besides  her 
halls  ;  and  she  is  a  city  ot  some  anti(|uity',  although  even  her  most  ■ 
devoted  .antiquaries  have  not  claimed  for  her  an  antiquity  equal  to 
lixaynovant,  or  Caerleon.  Indeed,  even  those  most  inclined  to  claim 
the  highest  tor  their  abna  matety^  have  contented  themselves  with 
Saxon  times.  I  hey'  have,  however,  made  up  f(5r  their  moderation  in 
this  instance,  by  asserting  that  the  ITiiversitv  Avas  in  full  tlower  in  tlie 
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leiVn  of  King  Alfred ;  and  Antony  li  AVood  declaims  that  the  good  king 
«<li(l  al)out  the  year  879,  institute  and  found,  and  endow  with  per- 
IctiiaV  salaries,  lecturers  in  almost  every  faculty.”  AVe  may  he 
Reused  for  doubting  this,  as  well  as  his  other  assertion,  that  “lectim's 
XI  Arabic  and  Chaldee  were  instituted  in  1311.”  AA^e  have,  certainly, 
0P  direct  evidence  earlier  than  that  of  Ingulf,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
to  the  existence  of  a  school  at  Oxford  ;  and  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  ill  8axon  times  there  was  a  Nourishing  priory  for  nuns  here,  of 
which  Frideswyde, — for  so  many  centuries  the  tutelar  saint  of  Oxford 
^was  superior,  we  cannot  ])lace  the  establishment  of  its  schools,  we 
fliink,  earlier  than  some  time  during  the  eleventh  century, — that  era 
rlien  the  European  mind  seemed  so  suddenly  to  arouse  itself,  and  to 
f  lav  hold  of  all  knowledge.”  In  the  twelfth  century  we  lind  great 
Dumhers  of  Jews — those  great  teachers  of  science — at  Oxford,  and 
li.idition  reports  that  the  scholar-king  honoured  it  both  by  his  gifts  and 
iis  freciuent  visits.  During  ^Stephen’s  reign,  even  a  raging  civil  war 
jli  ouiid  them  could  not  damp  the  ardour  of  the  knowledge-seekers  of  that 
^nrly  day  ;  for  A^accarius  lectured  there  upon  civil  law,  and  the  students 
l^orc  numbered  by  thousands  ;  the  fathers  of  St.  Alaur  record,  too, 
that  toward  the  close  of  this  century,  a  school  of  canon  law  here  be- 
aiin‘  so  famed  that  many  students,  even  from  the  University  of  l*aris, 
vpaired  hither  to  avail  themselves  of  its  superior  teachings.  At  the 
x  ginning  of  the  following  century,  we  lind  Oxford  more  distinguished 
lor  turbulence  than  for  learning.  From  the  crow’ds — thousands,  say 
|the  chroniclers — of  “  idle  varlets,”  who  Hocked  here,  more  for  riot  than 
or  study,  Oxford  seems  to  have  surpassed  Paris  in  the  insubordination 
nd  luotligacy  of  her  students,  and  even  the  gallows  tree  ”  did  its 
•nice  in  vain.  It  was  then  that  the  plan  of  “  colleges  ”  first  found 
avour,  and  the  scholar  really  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  lectures 
and  disputations,  was  invited  to  enter  (piiet  abodes,  governed  on  the 
nionastic  system,  where  food  and  lodging — sometimes  apparel  too — 
would  be  provided,  instead  of  sharing  each  night  a  wretched  shelter 
it  the  “  hostels,”  and  seeking  each  day  a  precarious  meal  from  the 
Icanons  of  St.  Frideswyde's,  or  at  Oseney  abbej".  First  among  these 
colleges  Alerton  is  to  be  jilaced  ;  University  College  stands  next  in 
order  of  foundation  :  the  third  perhaps  is  Ealiol,  while  most  of  the 
others  were  founded  during  the  two  following  centuries. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  student-life  of 
these  earliest  Oxford  days  :  homely  enough,  in  comparison  with  later 
times,  it  seems  to  have  been,  judging  from  some  of  the  rules,  drawn  up 
hy  the  Lady  Devoirgifs  confessor,  for  the  management  of  the  college 
which  her  husband,  8ir  John  Ihiliol,  had  bequeathed  to  her  charge. 
In  these  “ordinances,”  we  find  that  the  scholars  are  to  bt*  kept  under 
i  strict  control,  and  to  be  in  all  due  obedience  to  the  college  authorities. 
If  oilending,  they  are  to  be  publicly  reproved  ;  and,  “  if  incorrigible, 
to  be  removed  from  the  common  table,  and  eat  by  themselves,  and  be 
served  last !  ”  AA^hat  a  visitation  must  this  have  been  to  the  hungry 
scholar,  in  those  days  of  hearty  eating  and  hearty  good  fellowship  ! 
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riac(Ml  far  away  from  liis  merry  companions— no  one  ])csi(lp  him 
recii»rocal«*  “  Wassail,”  when  the  huge  peg-tankard  was  liftcil  to] 
lip — do<.»nH*d  to  see  a  score  ot  lollow-students  carving  to  their  hej^i 
content  at  the  mighty  joint,  or  fishing  up  the  fattest  morsels  out  ofi 
l>owls  of  pottage — ami  he  waiting,  waiting  there,  until  the  big 
dish,  with  little  beside  bones,  was  placed  before  him.  We  doubt  ikh 
that  by  this  plan  most  excellent  discipline  was  maintained  among 
I^idy  j)evoirgirs  scholars,  and  that  other  colleges  wisely  adopted 
wholesome  rule  of  Baliol.  Fi-om  the  same  “  ordinances,”  we  find  tk; 
attendance  on  public  worship  was  strictly  enjoined,  and  also  cW 
attendance  at  the  schools;  that  the  “common  speech”  was  to  beLum! 
and  that,  further  to  sharpen  their  wits,  thei'e  was  to  be  a  disputatkJ 
among  the  scholars  each  alt(‘rnate  week,  “  so  that  they  may  oppose  an]' 
answer  one  another.”  AVe  may  laugh,  fairly  enougli,  at  the  “wordv 
wars  ”  of  the  Aliddle  Ages — at  the  actual  “  passion  ”  for  syllogism  ani 
splitting  of  haii-s  ;  still,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  great  men  were  rearei 
in  these  schools,  and  that  the  keen  dialectician  often  became  the  pro 
found  reasoner.  And  many  illustrious  names  can  Oxford  of  the  Aliddl? 
Ages  boast,  although  almost  all  have  been  forgotten  save  lioger  ba<Y.ii.| 
wlio  owes  his  ])opular  fame  more  to  his  apocryphal  brazen  headthaJ 
to  his  undoubted  scientific  discoveries.  Alas  !  Friar  Bacon’s  study  has] 
])een  jmlled  down.  Tradition  asserted  that  it  would  fall  on  the  liea<l! 
of  the  fit's!  “  philosofre,”  greater  than  he,  who  passed  underneath  itJ 
AVas  it  feared  that  in  this  present  enlightened  age  it  might  bury  noil 
one,  but  a  whole  dozen  j)hilosoph(‘rs,  proceeding  to  some  “  scieutitii' 
fioiree  • 

But  'these  colleges — with  which  shall  we  begin  ?  Ancient  Alerton, 
and  its  gorgeous  chapel,  iinished  in  a  style  to  make  one  half  in  lovp 
even  with6’C(^^//^7,  and  chancel -hangings,  and  altar-candlesticks,  audits 
noble  gardens  and  unrivalled  north-terrace  walk  ; — Xew  College,  so 
venerable  and  so  old,  with  the  ivy  clustering  over  the  old  city  walk 
that  now  emdose  its  “  trim  garden,”  and  the  beautiful  buildings  over 
which  AVilliam  of  AVykehani  presided; — or  stately  All  Souls,  the 
])roud  monument  of  Chichele’s  devotion  to  lejirning,  with  its  beautiful 
chapel  ot  the  later  Cothic,  and  its  great  ([uadrangle,  most  picturescpie, 
iiotwithstamling  its  “  wild  intermixture  of  styles ;” — or  Alagdalen. 
Avith  her  ([uaint  cloisters  and  unrivalled  Avalks,  ])eneath  those  giant 
elms,  Avhich  make  one  an  instant  convert  to  the  opinion  that  tlii' 
high-arched,  long-drawn  aisles  of  Gothic  architecture,  Avere  first  sivj- 
ge^ed  by  the  grove  of  stately  trees — Alagdalen,  unrivalled  for  her 
grounds  ; — or  Christ  Church,  the  only  college  Avithout  grounds,  or 
(‘Veil  garden,  but  boasting  its  magnificent  quadrangle  four  hundred  feet 
S(pian‘,  and  those  most  pleasant  meadoAVs,  never  forgotten  by  the 
Oxfoiil  man — the  Christ-Chiuvh  meadoAvs.  AVith  Avhicli  shall  Ave 
begin,  do  Ave  say  ]  rather,  Avhere  should  Ave  end,  if  Ave  once  attempted 
even  a  cursory  survey  of  Oxford  and  her  colleges. 

AV  e  may  go  to  many  highly-lauded  places — Ave  may  even  make 
nitUiy  a  tour — but  Avhen  we  have  marked  the  beauty  of  the  landscapo. 
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’ll,,  si.lfiulour  of  some  buililiux,  little  I'emains  for  file  mind  to  dwell 
2,*  "*  Far  different  is  it  here.  Hei-e  is  beauty  of  field,  of  grove,  of 
loll  •  iwautv  of  ehuivh,  of  eloistei',  and  ball  ;  but  recolloctions  of 
^  tlian  six  hundred  yeai-s  cluster  around  them  all— stirring  recol- 
Ifcthms  nleiisiiut  recollections,  such  as  might  give  brightness  to  very 
XiiiiioViplace  localities.  Emphatically,  of  Oxford  streets  may  we 

M  **  We  never  tread  upon  them,  but  we  set 

K  Our  feet  ujwn  some  reverend  history.” 

"  Look  up  the  stern  Castle-keep,  so  spectral  in  the  ])ale  nioonlight, 
0  picturesque  with  the  slant  sun  shining  upon  it.  There  it  stands, 
^iilwart  and  grim,  looking  down  upon  hall  and  college,  just  as  its  grim 
^stt  llaii,  Robert  d’Oyley,  looked  down  upon  the  city  and  its  Saxon 
ibliabitants  in  the  days  of  Norman  power.  ^Many  a  stout  assault  have 
A  esc  stern  grey  Avails  sustained,  and  many  a  long  siege.  It  Avas  a 
E aie  of  contention  to  the  barons  in  the  reigns  both  of  John  and  his 
^.11  ;  and  many  a  time  did  the  huge  mangonel  batter  its  outeik  AA\alls, 
it^liile  defiance  Avas  flung  from  the  battlements,  and  the  broad  standard 
frith  the  Plantagenet  lions  floated  proudly  there.  It  Avas  one  of  the 
froA’al  castles;”  and  therefore  claimed  by  name  by  the  confederate 
Jarons  Avhon,  Avith  Simon  de  Montfort — that  earlier  CroniAvell — as 
^leir  leader,  they  demanded  that  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter 
liould  be  maintained ;  nor  laid  down  their  arms  until  the  Aveak- 
linded,  false-hearted  king  had  yielded.  All  readers  are  familiar 
iioiigh  Avith  the  story  of  Oxford  during  the  Parliament  Avar,  Avhen 
lumed  cavaliers  manned  her  aamIIs,  and  satin-robed  dames  added 
cautA’  to  her  fair  gardens,  and  she  boasted  herself  as  the  ^^Auhi  rcffis,'' 
lul  tiie  king  held  his  court  in  the  tmly  royal  hall  of  Christ  Church  ; 
)ut  fcAv  are  aAvare  that,  almost  four  hundred  vears  before,  ( )xford  Avas 
lie  scene  of  a  far  more  important  gathering — that  heixi  “  the  third 
.^tate  of  the  realm”  Avas  fii*st  summoned  to  meet  the  tAA'enty-four  ])ai*ons, 
lioscn  half  by  the  king  and  half  by  the  Oe  ^lontfort  party  ;  and  that 
ctually  in  Tory  Oxfoixl  the  “  Commons  of  England  ”  Avert*  first  recog- 
ized  as  a  jxiAver.  And  litth*.  did  these  hooded  repres(‘ntatives,  as  they 
cverently  laid  their  hands  on  the  holy  (Jospels,  and  sAA’ore,  in  gootl 
lith,”  that  ‘^eac*h  and  altogether  they  Avould  aid  each  other  in  doing 
ight  against  all  folk,”  think  Avhat  a  proud  history  that  of  England’s 
(  ommons  House  of  Parliament”  aa^UI  bo  I  Hoav  little  did  noble- 
ht.-arted  Simon  de  Montfort  dream  of  Avhat  an  illustrious  band  of 
]»atliots  ho  AAvas  that  day  the  leader,  even  as  ere  long  he  became  their 
])roto-martyr !  Put  the  Oxford  Parliament  Avas  soon  di.ssolved,  and 
the  “Oxford  Provisions”  scorned  as  a  dead  letter  ;  but  the  princi])le 
Avas  established,  and  ere  the  next  generation  “the  three  estates  of  the 
realm”  became  a  recognized  legal  phrase. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  that  Henry  HI.  had  no  great  liking  for 
Oxford  ;  nor  did  his  son,  the  “ruthless  king,”  often  honour  it  by  his 
presence  or  his  gifts.  In  earlier  times  our  kings  seem  frequently  to 
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liave  rcsiflrd  hero,  for  there  was?  a  palace  on  the  site  of  Beaumont 
and  tlierc  Bichard  Coeur  de  Lion  was  horn ;  but  we  do  not  find 
of  our  Plantagenels  paying'  Oxford  often  the  respect  of  a  visit,  or  in,|H 
inncli  notice.  (,>ucen  Philippir,  however,  doubtless  at  the  instar;(v 
her  confessor,  Bobert  Egglestield,  founded  Queen’s  Colle^'o,  ’  ^ 
liberally  endowed  it.  In  the  buttery  they  still  show  the  drinkii 
horn — a  ca])acioiis  liorn  that  will  hold  two  quarts — the  gift  of  tli, 
foundress,  with  the  hearty  old  English  word,  ‘‘AVasseil,”  engravc<lu|, 
it.  Queen's  College  is  scarcely  worth  a  visit,  although  AVrcui  lias  “t 
dubious  glory  ”  of  its  erection.  But  many  portions  are  doubtless  la 
than  his  day  ;  certainly  the  gateway,  “graced  — shall  we  say  ?— by 
iminensejstone  cage,  surmounted  by  a  clumsy  crown,  and  enclosing  tb 
statue — not  of  the  veritable  foundress,  but  of  metaphysic-loving  Qu(/ 
Caroline,  mounted  on  the  top  of  some  steej)  steps,  and  evidently  avo 
dering  how  she  came  there. 

Since  the  matriculation  of  our  young  Prince  at  Oxford,  htshional 
newspapers  have  been  very  anxious  to  make  out  that  many  scions 
royalty  received  their  education  in  former  days  here  ;  and,  as  may  v>li 
be  supposed,  have,  like  Eadladeen,  “most  learnedly  shown  that  tlu 
knew  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter.”  The  case  really  is,  that  fr 
the  veiy  nature  of  the  studies  then  pursued,  and  from  the  pcculi 
characteristics  of  the  indispensable  disputations,  it  was  simply  iin|)i 
sible  for  a  king’s  son  to  have  been  a  student  there.  Very  pleasant  1 
the  ermine-robed  Plaiitagenet,  with  the  strawberry-leaf  circlet  on  liij 
brow,  to  b(‘  jostled  in  the  schools  by  the  thread-bare  scholar,  proud': 
of  his  academical  honours  than  of  noblest  armorial  bearings  ;--to 
hear  “  neejatur''  thundered  in  his  ears,  or  to  be  challenged  by  some 
stalwart  haccalaureiis''  to  a  war  of  words,  in  which  the  gontb: 
epithet  would  be  Besides,  the  military  education  wlikli 

was  really  necessaiy  in  those  days,  when  kings  led  their  own  arinies 
to  battle,  began  at  as  early  an  age  as  the  scholastic.  On  this  account, 
even  although  the  story  were  less  apocryphal,  we  should  utterly  dis 
believe  the  assertion  that  our  Henry  Y.  was  an  Oxford  scholar.  Itii 
true  that  in  his  case — although  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten — liis 
father  was  simply  kknl  of  Herby,  and  his  prospect  of  the  crown  visioiian 
indeed ;  but  he  was  the  eldest  son,  and  on  him  would  devolve  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  i>roud  House  of  Lancaster  ;  the  victor 
of  Agincourt,  therefore,  was  doubtless  trained  to  arms,  and  not  to  arts. 
John  of  Ciaunt’s  sons,  however,  were  all  distinguished  for  love  of 
learning ;  and  as  Henry  Beaufort  was  (Tiancellor  of  Oxford  at  the 
close  of  the  14th  century,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  nephews,  the 
Ifountjer  sons  of  Henry  IV.,  while  yet  Jiarl  of  Derby,  might  have  been 
sent  there  ;  and  when  we  remember  the  strong  attachment  always 
expressed  towards  Oxford  by  Duke  Humphrey  of  Gloucester,  and  liis 
magnificent  gift  both  of  a  library  and  books,  we  think  there  is  little 
doubt  that  he  pursued  his  studies  ther(‘.  Queen’s  College  was  most 
})robably  his  residence,  for  it  was  founded  and  endowed  by  his  great¬ 
grandmother. 
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*]t  is  indooa  to  Puke  Iluiiiphroy  that  Oxfoi-d  owes  her  first  library, 
is  ail  oM  drawiii"  of  it,  executed  badly  enough,  but  still  showing 
ii.rh  to  innke  us  regret  that  the  Clothic  hall  has  been  superseded  by 
,  more  modern  structure.  Jhit  still,  it  were  both  unjust  and  uii- 
^  iitetul  to  regret,  when  standing  in  that  noble  room,  which  the  almost 
I  w  -long  cixre^oi'  that  “  thrice  worthy  man,”  8ir  Thomas  Ilodley,  pro- 
3 i  d,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  for  all  those  who,  like  himself, 
Hiudit  seek  ‘Mo  set  up  their  staff  at  the  library  door.”  But  how  dif- 
[jli  mt  to  modern  libraries,  even  in  the  approach  to  it,  is  this  !  There 
j|  no  need  of  going  seeking  about  for  them.  They  are  conspicuous 
#inUL:h,  with  lofty  portals,  and  a  splendid  gas-lamp  over  the  door — 
jleiliajfs  a  jiair.  But,  here,  you  enter  a  biziirj*e-looking  court,  under  a 

Jitcway  composed  of  the  live  orders — a  strange  jumble  of  “  the 
j  ^'iical,'’  and  a  monstrosity  litly  enough  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
(lilt  wretched  pedant  James,  who  is  presenting  his  Avorks  to  Fame  I — 
•  L:ift  wliich  that  lady  has  long  ago  forgotten.  AVe  gladly  turn  our 
“  fucks  on  the  gateway,  and  look  at  the  various  buildings  in  the  court, 
jiief  among  wdiieh  are  “  the  Schools,”  w’ith  large  traceried  -windows  ; 

[  |i;t  where  is  the  Bodleian  ?  AVe  go  to  one  huge  door  and  then  to 
®i(tther  in  vain,  and  at  length  are  pointed  to  a  small  door  cpiite  in  the 
.  n  i  ner,  which  admits  you  to  a  flight  of  age-worn  oak  stairs.  On  w'e  go, 

|l])ward,  upward,  as  though  mounting  a  church-tower,  and,  half  -wearied 
f-itli  our  ascent,  reach  a  double-leaved  door,  and  -we  enter  “the  solemn 
*  J  lleian.”  Xot  a  wholly  inappropriate  phrase  is  this,  for  the  case- 
i  fiented  Avindows,  and  the  dark  oak  fittings,  and  the  heavy  ceiling, 
ihough  painted  and  gilded,  give  it  at  first  a  sombre  look;  but  avo  soon 
find  it  light  enough,  and  Ave  glance  along  the  book-slielves,  and  the 
and  into  the  pleasant  little  cells,  and  then  up  to  the  richly-, 
lazoned  ceiling,  A\diere,  amid  armorial  bearings,  that  noblest  of  texts 
for  a  library  meets  the  eye  at  ovory  turn,  Domiims  ilhminatio  mea,^' 

'  i^s,  “  The  Lord  is  my  light.”  Can  the  student  seek  a  more  inspiring 
‘  inotto  ? 

The  “pleasant”  Bodleian  AA^as  that  venerable  library  to  us,  that  still 
treat  Avhere  even  the  foothill  sounded  rudely.  Hoav  delightedly  avo 
looked  around  and  then  into  those  little  nooks,  A^eritable  cells,  each 
.‘bvitli  its  mullioned  AvindoAV  enclosing,  picture-like,  some  “  bit  ”  of  rich 
reenery,  just  touched  Avith  autuniif  s  crimson  and  gold — or  some  grace- 
ul  hall  and  toAA’er,  or  that  grey  castle- keep,  seen  through  distant  inter¬ 
lacing  branches.  Pleasant  little  cells  !  AV^c  have  been  in  literary 
finstitutions,  surrounded  by  books  in  gay  bindings,  and  by  gaily  dressed 
readers  ;  in  the  old  Museum  reading  room,  Avith  the  “  busy  bees  ”  of 
.literature  all  Avorking  hard,  and  in  that  iieAv  and  beautiful  room — that 
j>alace-hall,  so  completely  supplied  Avith  every  appliance  the  reader  can 
desire-:- but- for^-study,- actual  study — not  for  making  extracts,  not  for 
painful  and  hurried  “  reading-up,”  but  for  cj^uiet,  deep,  veritable  study, 
nothing  can  compare  Avith  the  old  library.  How  suggestive  of  the 
earnest,  devoted,  student-life  of  other  days  is  everything  here.  Tlie 
cell  Avith  its  latticed  door,  that  shuts  you  out  even  from  the  quiet  world 
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oi  lellow  students,  and  the  lai^e  oaken  am  eliair  (were  tlicv  ei  im. 
those  old  days  in  size  as  well  as  in  learning  I),  and  the  low  ‘desk  ■ 
the  bookshelves  abov,',  and  the  high  desk  just  under  the  al..  ‘ 
window,  it  tlie  student  juvlemd  to  stand.  Very  siu'^f'-estivti  avi- 
tons,  as,forthelirsttinio,  we  .dosed  the  lattice.fdoorin? 
alinost  bodily  before  us  the  deej),  earnest  scholar-life  of  centuries  it”'" 
that  hie  ot  intense  eiijoyinent  which  we  can  scaiitly  realize  iiow'ut' 
Paining  was  followed  for  its  own  exceeding  great  reward  anil  e 
imle-eyi'd  student  smiled  woiuleringly  at  the  question,  “tVlaaef- 
t  s  toili  an.1  answered,  -  Lohor  coUipUw.”  l.ono  v  . 
a  loiigh  some  illuminate.l  manuscrijits  from  the  Douce  colle,  itl' 
eautilul  exceedingly,  ’  lay  unopeiie.l ;  for  we  almost  expected  T 
hear  the  harsh  murmurs  of  the  “disputations'’  in  the  schools  Ll,!' 
r  o  s(je  le  hooded  doctors  in  their  budge-liiied  robes  pass  by  orf’ 
benevolent  face^  ot  .Sir  Thomas  liodley  himself,  greetino  us ‘witl  ' 

Silan 

"1*“’  gloriously  on  those  gran.l  masses  of  loal'r,, 

Atqo-tl“i'  ii‘“*'^  brighter  beauty  by  early  autumn,  bids  us  <.0  fonV 
A  Idler  shall  we  go  1  Let  us  pay  a  rewerent  visit  to  -^Vil  i  „ 

e^hU  V  '  1  “new”  some  four  hundred  „ 

Ilf  b*'^  niagnilieent  jiile  of  buildin-s  coimdii  I 

the  warden  ami  the  seventy  fellows  took  possession  of"l4  A^^  J 

Sof  (v  ir b*-«nford,  otherwise  Xewe  Colleg;.'’  V 
htt  e  ot  A\  d  lain  ol  A\  ykehaiii’s  own  work  remains  as  he  left  U  ft 

.or  ions  which  might  have  stood  until  now  have  been  me  1  lie, U 
by  “cobbling  architects”  as  they  have  well  been  cx  10.^  .S  1 V 
entrance  .piadrangle  gives  the  sp‘ectator  a  fair  idc«  ot  1  it  if  1  ii  ! 

to  look  upon  it  V  could  he  ik 

assertion  howev.of  !  i  “  'T*  inclined  to  retract  the  La 

nointed  t.fi  V;  \‘*i  ’  ^'“Iciing  the  solemn  ant.'-chapel,  wc  ai* 

b>'  SifjIishin^Texifr  "  indow,  ivith  the  :vat{vity  paiuteJ 

AVhat  has  a  Gothic  'chawel^  f  attitudinizing  ladies  beiieatL, 

miidow  flat  ntino  it!  ‘  ““^‘bbig  else  i  And  this  taH 

the  orDina  iSe  1  •=ol«'>>'ing,  while  on  each  side  of  it  an 

and  fillecT  l^h  'vith  their  rich  though  sulKlued  tinh, 

Tlie  'windows  of  tliP  p]  'Virgin  saints — how  lovely  still 

but  still  wantiim  n  y®  Flemish,  very  rich  in  their  colourint'. 

The  chapel  itself  too  “^t “*  *be  aiite-chapd 
spoilt  l.y  the  coh’l  sfoi.o  ‘'““^‘bil  as  are  the  decorations,  seems  to  us 
being  substituted  for  t)  l)erpendicular  Gothic  though  it  is, 

of  tlm  fourteeSi  cmi;  w  T  “  Sloiious"tropl,v 

chapel,  with  its  p\nin*-iT  ^  altar  in  gorgeous  iMerton  College 

glass,  but  of  molten  gclis''  \ithouor\  bgbts,  not  of 

6  •  -  ithough  ha\  ing  no  especial  admiration 
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t.  onibroiMorcd  altar-clotlis,  wo  almost  rcgrotted  the  absence  of  one 
.  V  •  for  the  beautiful  slab  of  purest  white  marble  not  only  looks  cold, 
III'  iviiiiiided  us  of  a  huge  comole. 

I  us  Ljo  on  into  the  garden,  hurrying  through  the  smaller  court, 

;  |n'l  shutting  our  eyes,  if  possible,  that  we  may  not  S(‘e  the  wretched 
^1*  h'uis  (^Uiartorze’’  style  of  the  buildings  which  superseded  AVykeliam’s 
fl-itvlv  tiothie.  Could  he  see  them,  we  think  he  would  at  once  seize 
heautiful  erozier  which  avc  liave  just  admired,  and,  putting  it  to 
most  solemn  use,  have  waved  it,  as  lie  pronounced ‘‘Anathema” 
Jim  tlie  head  of  the  pragmatical  architect  who  dared  to  sot  up  liis 
^Liserahle  second-hand  imitation  of  the  worst  renoissancp  under  the 
shadow  of  Xew  College  chapel.  But  the  garden  makes  amends 
f|l..  us,  with  its  noble  rank  of  lindens,  and  its  “velvet  lawn,”  and  the 
jieli  clust(‘rs  of  tlowers,  and  then  the  lofty  fragments  ol*  the  old  city 
all,  climbed  over  by  thick  i\7-,  which  tiings  out  its  long  lingers  at 
"tlic  top,  seeking  yet  higher  support.  Pleasant  is  it  to  sit  here,  and 
jiuu'k  the  (plaint  turret  of  ancient  8t.  Peter  s  church,  standing  out  ‘from 
rthose  grand  masses  of  leahige  in  the  distance,  which  Av^e  have  before 
ia-lmired.  These  arc  “the  stupendous  elms”  of  ^lagdalen  College ; 
p.  t  us  go  thither.  After  visiting  the  noble  foundation  of  William  of 
lAVvkeham,  E(bvard  lll.’s  great  architect,  and  the  bishop  to  Avhom 
hVincliester  owes  so  much,  it  is  fitting  enough  to  visit  the  foundation 
lof  William  Waynflete,  liis  successor,  both  in  the  see  of  Winchester 
Jiuid  in  his  magnificent  liberality,  for  to  him  Oxford  oavos  ^Magdalen 
JC'»ll(‘ge. 

1  hut  Waynflete,  although  liberal  as  Wykeham,  AA\as  not  gifted  as  he. 
lie  gaA'c  Avealth  largely  and  Avillingly,  but  he  could  not  preside  over 
I  the  rising  halls  like  the  great  episcopal  architect  of  the  earlier  century. 

I  Still,  his  huilders  did  their  AA^ork  Avell ;  and  Avhen  at  lengdh,  in  1473, 
j  Magdalen  Avas  completed,  it  stood  unrivalled  by  any  college,  saA’c  that 
I  of  Wykeham.  Magdalen  toAver,  that  “cynosure  of  every  eye,”  is  of 
’  later  construction  :  it  is  said  to  haA^e  been  designed  by  Sir  Beginald 
llray,  Henry  VII.’s  great  architect,  and  the  builder,  at  a  later  period, 

;  of  that  monarch’s  elaborate  sepulchral  chapel.  ^Iiich  of  the  buildings 
are,  hoAvever,  modern,  and  unfortunately  modern  in  st^de,  Avith  com- 
fortahle  sash  AvindoAvs,  and  the  parapet  surmounted  by  a  balustrade, 
with  a  pediment  in  the  centre.  Happily,  some  portions  of  the  old 
buildings  remain.  There  is  the  chapel,  Avith  its  fair  stone  coronet  over 
the  Avest  door,  beneath  AAdiich,  each  as  in  a  shrine,  stand  five  figures  of 
the  guardian  saints,  and  the  founder ;  and  a  little  further  on  is  the 
l-eautiful  statue  of  Marv  ^lagdalen — not  as  “  the  Avoman  Avho  Avas  a 
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our  catliodrals  and  cliurclies  have  sustained,  we  would  point  to  1 
lovely  eftigy.  Brave  Ironsides,  in  the  full  flush  of  victor}',  trod  il^  '  i 
pavement,  perhaps  stabled  their  steeds  liard  by ;  but  no  hand  of  ] 
was  raised  to  deface  the  beauty  of  foliaged  arch,  or  crested  piniiadp  *  \ 
not  even  to  dash  the  image  from  its  shrine.  As  we  walked  4 

Oxford,  we  felt  this  more  forcibly  than  ever,  for  disproof  niot 
at  every  step.  Full  fourteen  y cal’s  was  Oxford  in  Ihiritan  hands — giYf* 
up  helpless  to  the  Goths,  who  rejoiced  in  breaking  down  images  ani 
smashing  painted  glass ;  and  yet  New  College  chapel  retains  her  b  aij. 
tiful  windows,  and  the  beautiful  eftigy  of  the  Virgin,  too,  over  the  bail 
door  :  and  this  chapel  of  IMagdalen  has  every  window  untouched,  sav^ 
by  the  liand  of  Time,  and  the  ornaments  in  that  rich  fretwork  ivbid 
seems  as  though  the  mere  touch  would  crush  it,  still  cluster  over  arc’n  ? 
and  wall.  And  the  cathedral,  too,  although  John  Owen  preached  in  I 
its  pulpit,  or  sat  as  dean  in  his  canopied  stall — still  everything,  save 
the  altar,  remained  untouched.  At  the  “glorious  restoration'’  tb 
poor  cathedral  experienced  ruder  treatment ;  for  Antony  a  Wood  ttll> 
us  that  “  the  dean  and  canons  being  minded  to  adorn  it,  plucked  up 
the  floor  of  the  chancel,  taking  up  many  marbles  with  Saxon  inscrip 
tions,  which,  being  looked  upon  by  the  dean  and  canons  as  old  super¬ 
fluous  stuff  and  unhandsome,  did  cause  them  to  be  cast  out,  and  soiuf 
they  caused  to  plank  a  sink  that  conveyed  water  under  ground.”  Thtv 
also  made  short  work  with  the  beautiful  columns  that  stood  in  the  wav 
of  their  “  improvements indeed,  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Frides* 
wyde  received  from  high-church  hands  as  complete  a  “  Dowsing,”  as 
that  celebrated  iconoclast  could  himself  have  inflicted  on  her. 

But  onward  we  go  through  the  pleasant  cloisters — wishing,  however, 
that  the  grotesque  heads  had  l)een  suffered  to  remain  grey  and  decayed, 
instead  of  being  so  carefully  restored  ;  and  soon  we  reach  the  far-famed 
Magdalen  walks.  One  is  called  Addison’s  Walk,  and,  as  a  student  at 
Magdalen,  doubtless  he  often  walked  here.  But  this  is  not  a  place 
to  think  of  Mr.  Addison  or  the  “  Spectator”  in  ;  Birdcage  Walk,  in ' 
St.  James’s  Park,  is  quite  as  suggestive  of  them.  But  Chaucer  should 
have  gazed  on  these  glorious  elms,  and  sang  of  them  in  comp)anionsliip 
with  the  oaks  to  which  he  has  given  immortality.  And  here  ^lilton 
might  have  wandered  in  the  solemn  twilight,  minsing  a  whole  “// 
Penseroso or  Herrick,  when  the  glad  sunshine  played  among  their 
branches,  and  carolled  a  sweet  Anacreontic  to  the  spring.  Loitering 
beneath  these  shades  and  beside  the  lilied  Cherwell,  we  feel  vexed  that 
these  poets  of  ours  who  felt  so  intensely  the  charm  of  natural  scenery, 
should  have  been  condemned  to  dull  Cambridge  instead  of  beautiful 
Oxford.  “Beautiful  exceedingly”  are,  indeed,  all  the  trees  here  :  not 
those  modern,  half- acclimated  trees  brought  from  warmer  lands,  with 
scanty  foliage  and  leaves  shivering  in  our  health-giving  air ;  but  kings 
of  the  forest,  the  growth  of  many  centuries,  lifting  their  heads  and 
stretching  out  their  wide  branches  in  stately  independence,  English 
on  English  ground,  taking  possession  of  it  by  right.  These  glorious 
elms  !  But  then  along  Christ-Church  meadows  are  trees  almost  as 
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then  what  lindens  are  those  in  Xew  College  garden?  And 
%  \e  stately  chesnuts  in  Merton  gardens  that  shade  that  unrivalled 
Trnice  walk,  where  the  long  view  is  closed  at  one  end  by  the  fair 
^,\\vr  of  Magdalen,  and  at  the  other  by  the  beautiful  spire  of  ^lerton 
ulle‘'e  chapel.  Ihit  where  shall  we  end,  if  describing  beautiful  trees, 
^  li^.j^'there  is  scarcely  a  college  in  Oxford  but  has  some  one  to  boast  of. 
^Maiiv,  many  a  generation  of  scholars  must  these  groves  of  ^Magdalen 
seen.  Young  AYolsey,  “the  boy-bachelor,”  doubtless  wandered 
]i  their  shadow  :  and,  gazing  on  Waynflete’s  noble  chapel  and  college, 
[id  the  wish  then  arise  in  his  mind  that  he,  the  obscure  scholar,  might 
ue  day  found  a  college  which  should  hand  down  his  name  ?  Well 
nown"  has  that  name  become  ;  but  his  regal  foundation,  Christ 
t  Iiurcli,  brings  him  most  pleasantly,  and  here,  most  api)ropriately 
4<t'fore  us.  It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  the  three  i)relates  to 
*dioiii  (Oxford  is  indebted  for  her  three  noblest  foundations,  were 
like  llishops  of  Winchester  and  Lord  Chancellors.  Wolsey,  however, 
istaiiced  his  predecessors  Wykeham  and  Waynflete,  and  stopped 
liorl  only  of  the  papal  chair  ;  and,  as  his  ecclesiastical  fortunes  sur- 
iiounted  theirs,  even  so,  proudly  above  all  the  Oxford  foundations, 
stands  Christ  Church. 

I  Very  suggestive  of  the  “  ryghte  triumphante  lord  highe  Cardinal,” 
iis  that  stately  stone  building,  with  its  four  hundred  feet  frontage, 
llanked  by  castle  towers,  and  the  great  entrance  adorned  with  the  two 
riclily-wrought  turrets,  oriental  in  their  pear-shaped  domes,  but  grand 
i»i  ellect.  The  tower  is  of  later  date,  for  Wolsey  fell  from  his  proud 
eiiunence  ere  his  Layre  gate  ”  was  tinished  ;  and  the  tower  was  built 
i  almost  200  years  after  by  Wren.  And  worthy  is  “  Fayre  Gate”  still 
of  its  ancient  name,  with  that  beautiful  fan  tracery,  and  its  rich  down- 
hanging  bosses, — worthy  entrance  to  that  magnificent  quadrangle  !  We 
may  pause  beside  the  statue  of  its  founder,  looking  upward  as  though 
appealing  to  Heaven  for  the  justice  certainly  denied  him  by^  his 
king ;  and  we  may  ask,  was  the  haughty  lord  high  Cardinal  a  sinner 
so  great  above  all  others  of  that  fierce  and  rapacious  day  ?  His 
chief  crime  was  that  which  his  brutal  master  and  the  time-serving 
nobles  deemed  his  one  solitary  virtue — obedience  to  the  will  of  a 
despot.  Poor  Wolsey,  haughty  and  over-bearing  as  he  show^ed  himself 
to  Henry’s  nobles, — parvennes  themselves,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  forgive  “the  butcher’s  son,” — there  w'cre  some  that  loved  him,  and 
these  were  the  men  wdio  w’aited  daily  in  his  presence,  and  w’orc  his  gor- 


I  geous  livery.  And  his  heart  w’as  tender  to  them.  Witness  the  bitter 

I  tears  he  shed  wdien  he  took  leave,  as  Cavendysh  relates,  of  his  “most 

I  faithful  gentlemen  and  true-hearted  yeomen,”  lamenting  that  while  he 
i;  had  ])een  able  to  provide  for  his  chaplains,  he  w’as  compelled  to  dismiss 
i  them  unpaid :  and  how,  notwithstanding  his  utter  destitution  and 
disgrace,  many  still  clung  to  him,  and  followed  him  into  Yorkshire. 
And  when  he  set  out  on  that  last  sad  journey  wiiich  w’as  cut  short  by 
^  his  death,  the  commissioners  actually  locked  these  poor  dependants  in 
I  the  chapel,  that  he  might  not  bid  tliem  farewxdl.  But  they  “  made 
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such  a  riithfiil  ryot/’  that  they  were  let  out ;  and  then  the  “lox, 
cardinar’  took  leave  ol'  them— not  with  solemn  form  and  priest': 
hlessin^^— hut  with  tears,  shaking  every  one  hy  the  hand.”  Xo  su/.l 
love  did  his  brutal  master  ever  ol)tain,  lor  no  such  kindliness  wui  i..g| 
caj)able  of  feeling.  !Most  of  us  have  a  strange  notion  that  AVolseyvi.  > 
an  old  man,  but  he  never  saw  threescore  years.  lie  had  butjii? 
completed  his  lifty-niiith  year  when  he  died. 

( Jorgeous  was  AVolsey's  whole  plan  ;  the  great  quadrangle  is 
largest  in  England  ;  for  the  college  ehai)el  he  took  the  chief  churclii:l 
Oxford,  ami  his  scholars  were  a  hundred  and  one.  AVe  watched 
much  inbu’est,  the  lirst  night  we  spent  in  Oxford,  for  the  first  strof-l 
of  “  mighty  Tom,”  who  each  night  “  booms”  his  hundred  and  one  bUj 
to  summon  the  students  home,  just  as  he  did  three  hundred  ai! 
thirty  years,  and  more,  ago.  The  tone  is  very  line,  though  not  so 
as  St.  Paufs ;  and  the  ellect,  tolling  on,  tolling  on,  through  the  m 
deserted  streets — for  few  students  remained — was  strangely  solemn 

A  line  hall,  with  lan-traceried  ceiling,  supported  by  a  beautit: 
clustered  i)illar,  leads  to  the  staircase,  wide  enough,  as  the  saying  u. 

“  for  a  coach  and  six  /’  and  this  leads  to  the  “  Westminster  hall  oi 
Oxford,”  the  stately  hall  of  Christ  Church.  How  many  a  ciwnd 
head,  how  many  a  greater  uncrowned  one,  has  stood  in  this  MV 
Here  Elizabeth  listene<l  to  long  speeches  in  choice  Latin,  ani 
answered  in  still  ^dioicer  (Jreek.  Here  Charles  kept  his  court,  until  | 
he  went  forth  to  the  fatal  l)attle  of  Xaseby  ;  and  then  this  lialhvci  | 
corned  the  great  leaders  of  the  rarlianiont  army.  Fairfax  was  k-' 
ceived  here  with  fitting  honours,  and  here  that  ruler  by  God’s  gract 
and  the  might  of  his  own  mind,”  great  (Jlivcr,  was  feasted.  That  tb 
victor  of  Xaseb}'  should  become  chancellor  of  Oxford  has  often  awak¬ 
ened  ridicule ;  but  a  l^niversity  which  selected  a  Wellington  to  tlit 
same  oflice,  could  scarcely,  save  from  political  prejudice,  assert  that  a 
Cromwell  was  unfit.  And  here  Charles  11.  laughed  and  revelled,  and 
held  his  disgraceful  parliament  of  1G81  ;  and  hither  came  James,  anti¬ 
cipating  the  time  when  high  mass  would  be  sung  in  the  cathedral  hard 
1)y.  Hut  lengthened,  indeed,  would  be  the  list  of  those  celebrated  h 
history,  who  have  trod  this  hall.  AVe  must  not,  however,  pass  over 
the  visit  in  1814  of  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,”  with  the 
Emperor  of  Eussia,  and  King  of  Prussia ;  and  how  when,  like  the 
royal  ])ersonages  of  a  far  older  day,  “  his  heart  was  merry  with  wiiu/’ 
he  called  for  the  college  book,  and  condescendingly  signed  his  name  in 
it  as  student  of  Christ  Church  ! 


Put  how  crowding  are  the  historical  recollections  which  make  every  ■ 
walk  about  Oxford  so  suggestive.  AVhat  memories  of  great  men,  of 
great  events,  of  influences  that  are  vet  working  around  us,  will  even 
the  inferior  colleges  the  more  remote  streets  siq)ply.  Here  is  pleasant 
AA  adham,  where  AA^ren — marvellous  youth,  and  marvellous  old  man— 
stuihed,  and  where  Dr.  AVilkins  fii'st  suggested  the  plan  of  the  Eoyal 
Society.  And  here  is  Pembroke  College,  close  beside  that  venerable 
relic  of  the  long  past,  St.  Aldate’s  church.  Pembroke  College — where 
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Iioiul,  brave  Samuel  Johnson,  wlio  went  Ibrtli  to  fight  so  nobly  his 
.■111  iileJ>attle, — never  losing  self-respect,  never  losing  the  respect  of 
Lh.TS.  until  C)xfordand  all  England  knew  that  in  that  struggling  man 
f  letters  a  true  hero  had  fought  his  way.  And  here  is  Lincoln 
olb'i^e,  and,  lingering  in  its  pleasant  garden,  our  eyes  may  rest  upon 
liiir  traceried  windows  of  its  chapel,  and  we  may  call  to  mind 
mng  John  Wesley  dutifully  attending  service  there,  unconscious  as 
't  tiiat  not  beneath  fretted  roofs,  not  within  so-called  “  consecrated 
alls,"  but  in  the  crowded  highway,  and  on  the  wide  moor,  he  should 
11  thousands  to  repentance.  And  here,  too,  at  one  of  those  study 
inJows,  his  brother  Charles  might  sit,  poring  over  the  Latin  lathers, 
id  dwelling  upon  those  rich  tieasures  of  niedimval  hymnology,  until 
•caught  their  very  echo  in  his  beautiful  hymns.  And  here  (leorge 
AVhitliebl,  most  warm-hearted  of  men,  often  met  them  for  earmst 
|traver  and  Christian  converse,  while  their  scotling  fellow-students  sung 
tiieir  riotous  songs,  and  swore,  and  drank  confusion  to  the  ^lethodists. 
V(*rv  curious  is  it  to  mark,  how  Oxford,  in  so  many  instances,  with  the 
l.aiu*  has  provided  also  the  antidote,  even  from  the  time  when  Wycklilfe 
lifted  u]>  his  unsupported  voice  in  her  schools.  She  sent  forth  Ridley, 
and  J^atimer,  as  well  as  Cardiner  ;  and  the  same  University  that  gave 
Laud  to  the  Church  of  England,  gave  Owen  and  Howe  to  the  “  church 
universal.'’  Eilmer  and  Carte  might  stand  forth  to  advocate  ‘Ohe 
right  «livine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong,”  but  a  far  nobler  name,  John 
L>ckc,  stands  foremost  amongst  the  asserters  of  fr(‘edom.  And  strange 
is  it  that  high  church,  Jacobite  Oxford,  should  have  nursed  in  her 
bosom  those  men  who  dealt  the  heaviest  blow  that  “high  churchism” 
had  ever  received, — men  who  scattered  “  Methodism”  broadcast  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ; — while  only  as  yesterday,  side  by 
side  with  the  mischievous  teachings  of  Oriel  College,  came  forth  the 
nobler,  the  loftier  teachings  of  one  of  its  own  members,  Thomas 
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riches  of  that  style  which  can.  “  expand  into  a  hall  or  sliriuki^*. 
turret,  coil  into  a  staircase  or  spring  into  a  spire,  with 
grace  and  unexhausted  energy  :  subtle,  flexible,  like  a  fiery  sei^..r 
but  ever  attentive  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer.'  ' 

Many  had  been  our  pleasant  visions  of  the  “  olden  times,’*  but 
beautiful  reality  was  before  us  now,  as  we  wandered  through  thi 
picturesque  streets;  and  long  could  we  have  sojourned  there-^.-j 
day  finding  out  some  new  historical  association  for  our  thouglits,  so: 
new  object  for  our  sketch-book.  Farewell,  beautiful  Oxford,’"^ 
our  parting  thought,  as  we  quitted  the  fair  city ;  ‘‘  peace  be  with- 
thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces  a  nonconformist,  to 
descendant  of  nonconformists,  can  yet  heartily  say,  “  Peace  utk;- 
thee  !'* 


VI. 

THE  EARTirS  OLD  AGE. 

By  J.  G.  Hargreaves. 

The  knell  of  another  ^Tar  will  have  tolled  when  these  paragrapk' 
meet  the  reader’s  eye.  AVe  grow  older  with  every  beat  of  the  pin 
duluni.  The  human  structure  is  an  apparatus  which  has  been  wouibl 
up  for  a  brief  run  of  three-score  years  and  ten.  For  each  of  us,  ^vho^c 
bodily  machinery  is  permitted  to  play  out  its  task  without  interruption, 
there  must  come  a  time  when  the  vital  force  will  begin  to  languLsli;’ 
when  our  capital  of  strength  will  appear  to  be  exhausted ;  when  th 
nervous  power,  which  now  works  the  limbs  with  such  splendid  eti;- 
ciency,  will  trickle  from  its  source  in  penurious  driblets  ;  when  \k 
gateways  of  sensation  will  be  obstructed,  or  some  of  them  entirely 
closed  ;  and  when  the  mind,  participating  in  the  frailties  of  the  frame, 
will  perhaps  squander  its  little  remnant  of  vigour  in  the  dreams  and  ^ 
inanities  of  dotage. 

Xow,  if  old  age  produces  its  efiects  upon  man  and  beast — upon  tree 
and  flower — why  should  it  not  tell  upon  the  earth  we  inhabit  I  After 
sixty  centuries  of  historic  existence,  to  say  nothing  of  the  previous 
geological  eras,  would  it  be  any  wonder  if  the  world  had  lost  some¬ 
thing  of  its  sprightliness  and  vitality  ?  Or,  if  burdened  with  a  load  oi 
infirmities,  it  were  now  sinking  into  a  state  of  hopeless  decrepitude  ? 

Let  us  venture  to  sketch  a  few  of  the  consequences  which  might  bt 
supposed  to  result,  were  the  great  forces  of  Xature — the  agencies 
which  give  activity  to  the  phenomena  of  our  globe — subject  to  the  law 
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!  ^  \  *  liuo  aiul  decay.  For  the  purposes  of  this  waking  dream,  we  will 
forward  the  clock  of  Time  some  hundreds  of  years,  at  the  least.* 
y^Jook  up.  The  sun  has  nearly  reached  the  zenith;  but,  instead  of 
fi, ,  iin.r  the  earth  with  the  line  golden  radiance  of  former  days,  it 
Mithes  h  with  a  feeble  twilight,  even  at  high  noon.  The  glowing  disc 
*.,,11  which  men  could  not  gaze  without  burning  the  delicate  balls  of 
Sidon  or  raising  a  crowd  of  phantom  suns  to  haunt  the  trembling 
itinai  may  now  be  eyed  with  perfect  impunity.  In  the  most  cloud- 
sky  the  luminary  shines  with  a  dull  red  glare,  such  as  it  exhibited 
Ai  better  days  when  battling  with  the  morning  mists,  or  when  its  beams 
U  ere  ploughing  their  way  through  sheets  of  fog.  Why  is  this  ?  Tlie 
fountain  of  light  is  obviously  failing.  And  is  it  surprising  that  such 
gliould  be  the  case  ?  For  ages  the  great  orb  of  day  has  been  pouring 
It'iit  its  streams  of  splendour  without  a  moment’s  intermission.  Not 
[,iilv  has  it  lit  up  the  group  of  globes  for  which  it  was  specially  coii- 
Ftiucted,  but  its  emanations  have  occupied  so  huge  a  sphere  of  space, 
that  not  a  single  cosmical  chip,  not  a  stray  atom  of  world-dust  floating 
between  us  and  Sirius,  has  been  left  in  positive  darkness.  Wliat 
artificial  luminary  could  support  such  a  prodigal  issue  of  brilliancy,  and 
not  be  beggared  in  a  day  ?  The  sun  is  a  lamp.  All  lamps  and  fires, 
as  far  as  we  know,  require  to  be  periodically  recruited.  Sir  Isaac 
[  Newton  thought  that  comets  might  be  intended  to  serve  as  solar  fuel ; 
aud  that  some  of  these  wanderers,  after  fluttering  round  the  sun  like 
gigantic  moths,  fell  into  the  furnace,  and  supplied  it  with  fresh  luminous 
material.  All  lamps  and  fires,  too,  demand  occasional  dressing.  Why 
should  not  the  sun  1  If  that  body  is  never  trimmed  from  age  to  age, 
is  it  any  marvel  that  its  light  should  at  last  begin  to  wane  ]  Great 
spots,  we  know,  frequently  make  their  appearance  on  its  surface. 
Some  of  these  have  been  distinctly  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
the  first  year  of  Augustus,  according  to  Plutarch,  its  brightness  was 
so  much  impaired,  that  people  could  look  it  in  the  face  without  effort. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  Justinian,  it  is  said  to  have  suflered  under  some 
peculiar  obscuration  for  upwards  of  fourteen  months.  The  acreage  of 
some  of  these  maculaj  is  enormous.  In  certain  cases  they  have  been 
calculated  to  extend  over  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  square  miles, 
^lany  persons  have  attributed  them  to  the  smoke  and  fumes  arising 
from  the  body  of  the  orb,  and  overcasting  its  fair  front  like  the  carbo¬ 
naceous  clouds  which  so  often  disfigure  our  landscapes  at  home.  By 
others,  as  by. Galileo  and  Maupertuis,  they  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
scoriaj  floating  on  the  liquid  matter  of  which  the  sun  was  supposed  to 
consist.  The  better  opinion,  however,  is,  that  these  solar  stains  are 
simply  openings  in  the  atmosphere,  or  photosphere,  of  the  orb — rents 
which  are  easily  made,  and  as  easily  healed  ;  for  they  sometimes  appear 
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very  suddenly,  and  usually  close  uj)  in  the  00111*80  of  a  few  dav  i 
the  furthest.  Would  it  lx*  exti’avagant  if,  in  our  ignorance 
in<‘cise  cause  of  tliese  variations,  wo  inferred  that  the  luininarv  ’ 
sultject  to  internal  changes  which  niiglit  seriously  impair,  and  fn  •-  I 
end  wliolly  extingiiisli,  its  lustre  I  Might  not  fancy  he  justified 
suspecting  that  the  hour  will  come  when  the  sun  shall  lie  on  tlieWjl 
of  space — a  hurnt-out  orb — a  huge  blackened  cinder  ;  and  whon*^^''  ] 
jilanets  shall  perform  their  rounds,  draped  in  sackcloth,  like  a  fun.v*  ^ 
procession  of  worlds  weeping  for  some  starry  chieftain,  some  leai-  1 
amongst  the  liierarchy  of  light,  who  has  gone  down  to  darkne«;i5 
death? 

Or  if,  adopting  the  undiilatory  theory,  we  remember  that,  in 
to  produce  a  red  ray,  the  sun  must  throw  the  ether  into  siicli  nr 
motion  that  it  will  vibrate  458  billions  of  times  in  a  second,  could  ^ 
expect  that  this  jirodigious  activity  would  be  maintained' for  cv*- 
( hice  let  the  j)owers  of  the  luminary  hill  below  that  mark,  and  L 
disc  would  be  blotted  out  from  view,  for  his  influence  would 
bt*  visible  to  eyes  constructed  like  our  own. 

Let  this  be  as  it  may,  however.  Xow — that  is  to  say,  at  the  tin 
to  which  we  have  transported  the  reader  in  imagination — the  Lord  1 
Day  no  longer  comes  forth  from  his  chamber  in  the  East  like  a  bride 
groom  radiant  with  gladness,  or  like  a  strong  man  rejoicing  to  run 
race  ;  but  with  saddened  face  and  blunted  beams — his  golden  smil*^ 
all  gone — he  pursues  his  weary  way  across  the  heavens.  Xaturo  h 
suffered  sympathetically  from  the  change.  The  earth  has  thrown  ot 
its  given  vesture,  and  the  landscape  wears  a  sickly  garb,  in  place  0; 
the  rich  livery  of  the  sun.  The  flowers  are  no  longer  steeped  in  viviii 
dyes,  and  the  plants  that  continue  to  grow  are  pallid  in  hue  and  con 
sumptive  in  texture.  There  is  no  gorgeous  petalling  in  the  garden 
no  glittering  plumage  in  the  grove;  gone  is  the  bloom  on  beaiitv  , 
cheek,  and  dim  the  tire  in  valour’s  eye.  And  since  all  organic  life  L I 
in  some  degree  dependent  upon  ‘Dioly  light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  firs  ' 
burn,”  the  fading  elHux  of  brightness  from  the  central  orb  intimate 
t<K>  idainly  that  the  earth’s  years  are  numbered,  whilst  the  blanched 
vegetatnui  shows  that  it  is  already  putting  on  the  Avhite  hairs  of  senilitT. 

It  would  seem  to  be  quite  true  that — 

“  This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old, 

all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun, 

The  sun  himself  shall  die,  and  ancient  night 
Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss.” 

Concurrently  with  this  changv,  the  temperature  of  the  globe  is  ah 
reduced.  Lor  the  larger  portion  of  the  year,  you  cannot  venture  out 
without  furs  ur  mantles  to  protect  you  from  the  cold.  The  icy  cap^ 
of  the  Polar  legnms  are  gradually  expaiuHng,  and,  having  invaded  tli. 
mid-zoms,  are  ihiyatening  to  overlap  the  whole  earth.  [Mountains 
once  gieen  to  their  summits,  are  now  crested  with  perpetual  snow. 
Dlaciers  are  crawling  down  with  deadly  step  into  tropical  vales,  wliert 
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Pa,  ?o  monsters  were  anciently  as  unknown  as  snow  on  the  burning 
S  "'Olivers  once  lluent  as  the  winds,  an<l  as  untanieable  by  frost  as 
i!.  plnivniig  cataract,  are  now  bound  in  fetters  of  indissoluble  ice. 
maerous  tamilies  of  birds  and  beasts,  which  formerly  spread  them- 
»]vc-  over  the  temperate  latitudes,  have  been  compelled  to  migrate, 
,1  are  hii<ldling  under  the  equator  ;  while  various  species,  which 
uhvd  a  glowing  climate,  have  perished  for  lack  of  warmth.  Let 
ivaue  Winter  thus  continue  to  extend  his  sway,  and  the  time  may 


eiituully  arrive  when — 


& 


“Ocean  itself  no  longer  can  resist 
The  binding  fury ;  but,  in  all  its  rage 
Of  tempest  taken  by  the  boundless  frost. 
Is  many  a  fathom  to  the  bottom  chained, 
And  bid  to  roar  no  more.’* 


L\ik1  then,  if  not  previously,  the  few  survivors  of  the  human  race  may 
fciicoiiiiter  a  late  like  that  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  his  conuades, 
whom  the  cold  of  the  northern  main 

“  Froze  into  statues ;  to  the  cordage  glued 
The  sailor,  and  the  pilot  to  the  helm.” 

But  still,  may  not  man  contrive  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay  for  some 
period  at  least,  and  at  the  same  time  find  compensation  for  the  sun’s 
waning  lustre  in  the  use  of  artificial  fires  and  Hames  ?  ^Uas  !  another 
symptom  of  decrepitude  has  supervened.  AVliat  is  combustion  ? 
fSimply  the  union  of  some  fuel  clement  with  another  substance,  mostly 
oxygen  ;  but  a  union  effected  so  energetically^  that  heat  and  light  are 
freely  disengaged.  Let  the  combination,  however,  be  lazily  accom¬ 
plished,  and  in  that  case  no  sensible  caloric  is  evolved ;  still  less  is 
any  visible  flame  exhibited.  ^Xow,  considering  that  chemical  action 
iiiil>lies  the  exertion  of  force,  not  only  at  the  moment  when  a  change 
occurs,  but  also  at  every  instant  during  which  the  connection  continues, 
ought  we  to  be  astonished  if  we  discovered  that  this  same  force  w’as 
gradually  decaying  in  vigour?  Why  should  two  substances  rush  toge- 
ther  with  as  much  intensity  now  as  they  did  thousands  of  years  ago  ? 
Oxygen,  in  particular,  is  the  hardest-used  element  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  It  combines  with  almost  everything  in  creation.  It  forms  a 
large  part  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere,  the  solid  rock,  the  metallic  ore, 
the  fruitful  soil,  the  succulent  vegetable,  the  living  animal.  It  is 
wanted  in  almost  every  process  in  art  and  nature.  It  is  called  for 
whenever  a  creature  breathes,  a  plant  gro^vs,  a  taper  burns,  or  a  weed 
decays.  We  might  almost  fancy  that  its  atoms  would  long  ago  have 
been  w’orked  to  death,  or  that,  if  not  altogether  exhausted  of  vigour, 
at  any  rate  their  powers  w’ould  be  seriously  enfeebled  after  centuries 
of  incessant  service. 

And  just  such  a  result  we  will  suppose  to  have  occurred.  The 
oxygen  of  the  air  now'  combines  so  languidly  w'ith  most  combustibles, 
that  the  heat  wdiich  the  process  atibrds  is  scarcely  felt,  and  the  light 
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which  it  ought  to  supply  is  still  more  rarely  ^en.  If  a  coiuu^.^ 
candle  requires  a  week  to  consume,  what  sort  oi  illuniinatioii  can  i 
t'Xpect  from  such  an  attenuated  tlaine  I  If  a  bushel  of  coals,  throt^-J 
upon  a  common  fire  will  last  for  months,  is  it  not  vain  to  expect 
the  caloric  engendered  will  yield  the  same  quantity  of  comfort 
would  have  done  when  poured  out  in  a  concentrated  form  in  the  coinpal 
of  a  few  houi*s  ]  Small  profit,  indeed,  can  those  who  are  destined^, 


in  the  earth’s  ileclining  years,  derive  from  the  splendid  felon; 


cd'  Prometheus  1  In  an  era  wdien  gunpow’der  burns  as  sluggishly  i 
small  coal,  many  arts  must  necessarily  be  crippled  ;  for  how  can  ghsj 
be  fused,  copper  melted,  or  iron  cast  ?  And  if  all  the  operations  ol 
cookery  must  be  conducted  over  a  slow  fire,  and  demand  many  wean 
waiting  hours  for  their  achievement,  can  we  imagine  that  a  sirloin  oj 
beef  will  be  ])articularly  tender  when  roasted,  or  a  plum  pudding 
remarkably  dainty  when  boiled  ? 

I  n  many  other  ways,  too,  this  decay  of  chemical  force  has  led  to 
melancholy  results.  AVhy  is  it  that  both  men  and  beasts  are  constantly 
gasping  for  breath,  and  that  the  lungs  appear  to  heave  with  suet 
frightful  labour  ?  Why  this  universal  asthma  which  seems  to  prevail! 
It  is  liecause  the  absorbent  powder  of  the  blood  for  the  vital  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  has  been  considerably  reduced.  The  competency  oi’ 
this  gas  to  combine  with  the  effete  carbon  of  the  tissues  has  been  so 
fur  diminished  that  longer  and  larger  inspirations  are  needed,  in  order 
to  secure  the  re(iuisite  amount  of  aeration.  The  balance  once  so  happily 
established  between  man’s  pulmonary  work  and  his  physical  resources 
— a  balance  so  beautifully  maintained  that  his  organs  played  uncon¬ 
sciously  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  though  any  undue  exertion 
instantly  told  upon  his  frame — has  now  been  broken,  and  consequently 
much  additional  duty  is  throwm  upon  the  lungs.  These  extra  drafts 
upon  the  fountains  of  energy  must  of  course  tend  to  drain  them  at  a 
premature  age.  The  traveller  who  has  quartered  himself  for  a  shori 
time  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  or  who  has  simply  slept  on  the 
CJrands  Mulets  for  a  night,  knows  how  the  toiling  organs  of  respira¬ 
tion  suffer  whilst  foraging  for  additional  supplies  of  the  life-sustainiii« 
element  which  the  thin  air  so  grudgingly  affords.*  Besides,  the  blood 
when  imperfectly  ventilated,  produces  a  mischievous  effect  upon  the 
brain  and  the  system  at  large.  Stop  the  How  of  oxygen  to  the  lungs 
altogether,  and  the  venous  current,  loaded  with  carbon,  would  poison 
the  individual  as  certainly  as  if  the  heart  were  a  reservoir  of  prussic 
acid  or  serpent’s  venom.  Precisely  to  the  same  extent  that  the  process 
of  vital  aemtion  is  c>bstructed,  must  the  delicate  adjustments  of  body 
and  mind  be  vitiated  by  the  change,  lienee,  in  the  races  wdio  people 
the  earth  when  its  latter  days  have  arrived,  one  prominent  feature  is 
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*  Some  persons  are  painfully  affected  on  these  occasions.  M.  Fomeret,  who  as¬ 
cended  Mont  Blanc  in  1802,  said  that  the  agony  he  endured  “  could  only  be 
compared  to  that  of  a  man  whose  lungs  were  being  violentlv  torn  from  bis 
chest.” 


^  Af  (ircaniv,  driinKcn  iuuk  luuj  ^ait  mvy 

"  ^iiiiu'  ami  the  sense  of  stupefaction  which  appears  to  becloud  the 

i  i  Then,  too,  the  atmosphere  is  labouring  under  another  sjiecies  of  dis- 
ler  It  hits  become  well-nigh  stagnant.  The  winds  that  blow  are 
fiw  and  feeble.  Instead  of  the  blutf  healthy  breezes  of  olden  times, 
fiiTo  are  only  languid,  timid  zephyrs.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  The 
jb-  oke  collects  over  such  large  towns  as  still  survive,  increasing  in 
J  nsitv,  until  the  air  becomes  almost  opaque,  and  the  flakes  of  soot  are 
awn*  into  the  lungs  with  every  breath.  Fogs,  also,  hang  over  the 
dilate  of  their  birth  for  days  or  weeks  together.  The  carbonic  arid 
Jf^xhaled  from  the  respiratory  organs,  or  developed  by  niciins  of  com- 
:|nistion  and  in  other  processes,  rests  like  a  deadly  pall  over  the  spot,  r*r 
iiiiihlcs  to  the  ground  in  a  me})hitic  sheet.  Whatever  noxious  odours 

I  Sr  emanations  may  arise,  whatever  elements  of  pestilence  may  make 
;hcir  aj>pearance  in  the  air,  will  cling  like  the  shirt  of  Xessus  to  the. 
loomed  locality,  and  probably  sweep  away  its  inhabitants  by  th(3 
umdrt'd.  ^  o  longer  churned  by  the  winds  whicli  kept  the  atmosphere 
II  a  state  of  salubrity,  the  foreign  materials  poured  into  the  aerial  sea, 
icon  engender  a  host  of  evils ;  and  though  the  law  of  diffusion  still 
operates  to  some  extent,  yet,  as  the  force  of  chemical  action  is  also 
alecliiiing,  it  cannot  counteract  the  mischiefs  which  those  great 
scavengers  of  the  air,  the  breeze  and  the  tempest,  were  intended  to 
prevent.  Nor  does  the  ocean  suffer  much  less  than  the  land  from  the 
failure  of  ventilating  power.  Without  gales  to  plough  up  its  surface, 
the  waters  grow  torpid,  and  in  quarters  where  currents  do  not  exist, 
“the  very  deep”  appears  “to  rot” — 

“  A  thousand  thousand,  slimy  things 
Lived  on,  and  so  did  I. 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  sea, 

And  drew  my  eyes  away ; 

I  looked  upon  the  rotting  deck, 

And  there  the  dead  men  lav.” 


And  the  vapour,  also,  which  formerly  supp)lied  the  land  with  the 
great  element  of  fertility  when  hurried  away  by  the  winds,  and  de¬ 
posited  on  the  soil  in  pleasant  showers,  now  falls  idly  back  into  the 
reservoir  from  Avhich  it  was  scantily  lifted. 

The  means  of  irrigation  being  thus  abridged,  it  follows  that  the 
desert  tracts  of  our  globe  must  constantly  increase.  Like  spots  of 
h'.ldiiess  appearing  on  the  head  of  age,  these  patches  enlarge  until 
they  overiun  whole  kingdoms,  and  threaten  to  convert  the  planet  into 
a  herbless  wilderness.  Besides,  vegetation  has  already  sickened  under 
the  decay  of  light  and' decrease’ of  temperature.  Tropical  plants  like 
the  i)alni  and  sugar  cane,  have  been  expelled  by  the  cold,  and  the 
natives  of  each  zone  are  crawling  up  towards  the  Line  in  con¬ 
centric  ranks,  leaving  the  higher  latitudes  wholly  denuded  of  botanic 
life.  In  our  own  country  corn  is  never  reaped  from  the  open  field, 
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and  in  the  once  Minny  South  of  Kuropo  the  ^^rapes  no  longer  hari'»  „ 
[nirplc  clush  rs  from  tlic  tn'lli^ed  vine.  Jlic  noble  oaks  an(l 
whi«  h  formerly  mhune^l  our  glades  have  been  displaced  by 
shivering  ]>iiies  and  ]>uny  birches  of  Northern  climes. 

And  man,  too,  how  does  he  fare  in  a  world  over  which  the  sTiow<n* 
age  arc  falling  fast  i  Declining  light,  declining  heat,  declining 
tat  ion,  declining  resources  generally,  have  told  upon  the  once 
being  who  walked  the  earth  with  pride  in  his  port  and  detiance  in  h; 
ey(‘.  W  an  in  eonnteiiance  and  shrunken  in  mnscle,  his  frame 
hecome  stunted  like  that  of  the  children  of  Frost.  Let  this  degeiierau 
h(‘  prolongcMl,  as  it  must  if  the  race  is  perpetuated,  and  may  not  th 
world  1m‘  ultimately  occuiucd  hy  a  tribe  of  pigmies  i  The  Icmgth  dr 
individual  life*  has  also  gnmtly  diminished.  Amongst  the  Luddhnt? 
there  is  a  tradition  that  the  duration  of  existence  has  been  constantk  { 
lowering  from  a  j>(*riod  of  80,O(i(j  years,  at  which  it  originally  storni. 
down  t<j  its  modern  s[)an,  and  that  it  will  eontinue  to  contract  until 
it  reaches  seven  years  ;  whilst  in  ]u>int  of  stature  men  will  graduallv 
dwindle  away  until  they  are  no  larger  than  your  thumb. 

'fhe  intellect,  as  well,  has  kept  ])ace  with  the  body  in  its  docav 
Sulfering  not  only  from  the  craiiii)ed  with  which  it  is  noV 

associat(‘d,  })ut  also  from  the  adverse  external  conditions  under  wlikli 
men  exist,  and  withering,  too,  under  the  decline  of  arts  and  social 
comforts,  it  has  hecome  so  dwarfish  in  its  development  that  little  ofit« 
civilized  brilliancy  still  survives.  No  more  ITatos,  ^Filtons,  Limvan''. 
Newtons,  J)avys,  Humlxddts,  are  born.  No  great  books  are  composed. 
Nf»t  a  single  discovery  is  effected  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  House? 
of  rarliament  arc  occupied  by  small  statesmen,  whose  sublimest  ettort? 
are  not  equal  to  the  eloqueiK’c  of  an  African  Palaver.  Loyal  Acade¬ 
mies  and  National  Operas  have  become  extinct  institutions.  Iiitlie 
pulpits,  sermons  are  heard  which  would  not  have  done  credit  to  a  six- 
year-old  schoolboy  when  the  race  was  in  its  prime.  The  writimr? 
and  the  inventions  of  former  ages  are  becoming  quite  unintelligiliie. 
^’outlis  at  school  get  as  far  as  vulgar  fractions  in  arithmetic,  or  the 
jfOi}s  (L'ilnoruni  in  geometry,  and  then  i)ull  up  under  the  impression 
that  their  education  is  complete.  To  master  a  single  lan^uia'^m  fully  i? 
deemed  a  suflicieiit  occupation  for  a  whole  life.  And  when  p^)or  fallen 
humanity  t'asls  its  eye  upon  some  relic  of  bygone  grandeur — a  ruined 
railway,  a  crumbling  cathedral,  a  dilapidated  picture,  a  mouldering 
volume  which  tells  of  the  great  feats  the  race  has  performed — it  might 
well  parody  Swift’s  melancholy  exclamation  upon  opening  the  “Tale 
i»f  a  Tub,*’  as  the  shadows  of  lunacy  were  falling  around  him,— 
“  AVhat  a  genius  I  must  have  had  when  I  wrote  that  work  !  ” 

Let  us  not  prolong  this  sombre  speculation,  liowever,  by  picturintt 
tin?  unhaj^py  results  which  would  ensue  were  the  principle  of  decay 
admitted  into  other  departments  of  nature.  If,  for  example,  the  mag¬ 
netism  of  the  earth  were  to  become  so  feeble  that  the  needle  responded 
but  faintly  to  its  calls,  or  so  eccentric  that  no  dependence  could  be 
placed  upon  its  movements,  it  is  enough  to  ask  how  commerce  would 
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k  if- 

f'  (U'licato  as  the  tivinulous  pulses  of  the  Aurora 

^  2  who  can  tell  how  the  earth  would  suller  from  the  chaii^^e  in 

"vf  I've-vtative  ])rocesses  and  in  a  variety  of  important  ])henomena  ? 
^2  *-  *  tlu‘  cohesive  }>roperties  of  matter  to  alter,  would  it  not  he 
ri'^i-rable  to  know  that  iron  was  becoming  brittle  as  glass,  marble  soft 
r  rlav  or  ]>utty,  and  that  ultimately  granite  itself  ^roiild  crumble  into 
|ii-i  /  t)r,  ]>el’liaps,  the  gravitating  tendencies  of  the  earth  towards 
H  ..  ^uii  might  be  slackening,  and,  in  that  case,  provided  the  ])rimitive 
|i  iniilse  continued  unabated,  our  planet  would  recede  in  space,  and 
vcl  round  its  primary  in  a  larger  and  drearier  orbit  than  we  could 
•lord  to  ])uisue. 

This  liouever,  or  something  like  this,  might  have  been  the  appointed 
,>>tinv  of  our  planet.  Doomed  to  decay,  like  the  beings  by  whom  it 
b  inhabited,  all  its  great  agencies  might  now  be  suffering  from  the  in- 
hnnities  of  senescence.  Why  they  air  not  so  we  cannot  compiadicnd. 

keep  them  in  ceaseless  activity  —  for  it  must  be  remcndiered 
ihat  tliey  are  “  per])etual  motions  ” — implies  an  inexhaustibh*  stock  of 
nicigv  which  none  but  a  power  that  is  truly  divine  could  supply.  If 
?oiiie  Of  them,  at  least,  had  flagged  in  their  labours — if,  after  under- 
ndiig  the  drudgeries  of  iimumerable  years,  they  had  grown  tiird  ol‘ 
their  tasks — what  could  Ave  have  ex})ected  but  that  the  machinery  of 
should  break  down,  and  all  her  phenomena  fall  into  irirparable 
(oid’usion  I  Ihit  it  is  not  so.  Kansack  the  whole  creation,  ami  not  a 
single  symptom  of  umpiestionable  decay,  not  a  single  token  of  absolute, 
death,  can  l»e  detected.  The  “greater  light”  still  sparkles  in  the  hr- 
liiaiiieiit  Avith  “  iinsulfering  splendour,”  for,  fortunately, — 

“  It  is  no  task  for  suns  to  shine.’* 

The  atmosphere  has  not  become  turbid  Avith  the  fumes  it  constantly 
receives,  nor  fetid  Ayith  the  noisome  ellliivia  Avhich  are  emptied  into  it 
incessantly,  as  if  it  Avere  a  huge  cesspool.  Fai’  above  our  heads  the 
clouds  arc  continually  convoying  the  rich  moisture  from  the  sea,  and 
ihopi»ing  it  upon  the  needy  land.  Yet  these  fleets  of  vapour  have  not 
lessened  in  number,  nor  lia\'e  the  shoAvers  they  discharge  Leon  reduced 
ill  (piaiitity.  The  soil  has  not  deteriorated  in  its  produce,  still  less  has 
ii  sullenly  refused  to  yield  its  fruits.  Thousands  of  crops  have  been 
extracted  from  its  bosom,  millions  of  men  have  fed  on  its  corn,  myriads 
of  animals  have  fattened  on  its  herbage.  Forests,  Avith  tons  of  timber 
in  many  of  its  trees,  and  green  leaves  countless  as  the  sands  on  tluj 
diore,  have  risen  and  fallen,  and  yet  the  ground  has  gone  to  its  Avork 
as  gladly  as  if  the  toil  of  rearing  oaks  or  banyans  Avere  nothing  hut 
simple  play.  Fire  burns  as  cheerfully  as  ever,  and  the  mean  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  earth  continues  precisely  the  same,  for  aught  Ave  knoAv,  as 
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it  was  at  the  coinmeiueincnt  of  tlie  luimaii  era.  Tlie  winds  nev^ 
get  to  blow,  ami  the  waves  are  rarely  at  rest.  Xor  lias  iiian  * 
yieMed  to  his  forefatliers  in  point  of  shiture,  or  fallen  b  low 
point  of  stri'iigth  ;  his  imagination  is  still  as  brilliant  as  thi‘irs,an.i;* 
int(‘lh*ct  not  less  searching  and  profound. 

Yet  the  rsalniist  tells  us,  in  a  fine  figure,  that,  compared  wiili  ■  S 
eternity  of  (lod,  the  whole  universe  shall  wax  old  like  a  garinont 
like  a  vesture  shall  it  he  changed.  And  the  Apostle  Peter  declares  “tp  w 
the  heavens  (the  atmosphere)  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  mdse,  anP?  P 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  (*arth  also,  and  tlie  wor^  l| 
that  are  therein  (thereon),  shall  be  burnt  up.”  AVhat  this  transforiuati.^i 
may  be  no  one  can  confidently  ] predict ;  but  that  it  will  be  precedolr.ili 
a  season  of  physical  decreiiitucle  and  disorganization  we  have  iiori  ^ 
to  assume.  At  the  beck  of  the  Creator  those  mighty  ministers  of 
will,  which  now  keep  the  world  in  action,  will  fulfil  the  task 
may  then  be  assigned  them,  and  Avhen  the  fires  of  purification  liaC  1 
swept  over  its  surface,  and  the  memorials  of  man's  art  and  luai;  I 
iniquity  have  alike  been  destroyed  in  that  avenging  flame,  the  eartli  I 
shall  come  forth,  not  consumed  but  sim})ly  changed— not  re-place,]  d 
but  re-modelled— not  groaning  in  bondage  because  of  the  curse,  ],u*  ^ 
rejoicing  in  its  primal  freedom — not  with  the  guilty  drapery  of| 
hiunan  depravity  still  clinging  to  its  form,  but  clothed  in  the  beautifnl  I 
garments  of  righteousness  and  of  peace.  I 


VII. 
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I  WROTE  you  last  “  in  the  ^NFarch  sunshine,”  with  the  thrush  singing  ou 
trees  just  beginning  to  take  on  their  leaves.  I  write  now  after  the 
glory  and  music  of  the  summer  has  died,  when  the  frost  rime  silvers 
the  fruit-tree  bolls,  and  when  the  wind  is  keen  as  the  newly-shar]*ened 
scythe  of  the  mower.  xVt  my  last  writing  1  sat  in  my  garden,  with 
the  bland  Spring  air  on  my  fiice  :  I  write  now  with  my  curtains  drawn, 
my  fire  cheerful,  and  my  slippered  feet  resting  on  a  footstool ;  wliile 
'i'om  is  coiled  iqi  in  a  ball  sound  asleep  in  the  ruddy  heat  and  light. 
Outside,  the  ground  is  hard  as  iron,  the  firmament  is’sfjarkling  with 
innumerable  sapphires,  and  over  the  low,  dark  hill,  lo  !  the  tender 
ra<liance  that  precedes  the  moon.  Every  window  in  the  little  village 
has  its  light,  and  to  the  traveller  coming  on,  enveloped  in  his  frosty 
breath,  the  whole  place  shines  like  a  congregation  of  glowworms.  A 
pleasant  enough  sight  to  him,  I  daresay,  if  his  home  is  there.  The 
canal  is  not  such  an  agreeable  promenade  now  as  it  was  in  March 
last.  The  barges  come  and  go  as  usual,  but  at  this  season  I  don’t  emy 
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iheiv  abundance.  The  very  redbreast  of  the  woods  enjoys  his  (■;, 
mas  feast.  This  charity  takes  tangible  s]iai)e  in  I^lum-pu.hhu,,^  “i' 
.Master* s  words,  “  the  poor  ye  liave  always  with  you/’  wt^ar^ai 
time  a  dee})er  signiiicance.  For  at  least  one  niglit  of  the  year,  ow 
Christendoni  there  is  brotherhood.  And  good  men  sitting  aiui.i  t  i 
families,  or  by  a  solitary  lire,  like  me,  when  they  remember  tla*  ^ 
light  that  shone  over  the  poor  shepherds  huddled  on  the  ikthki  ^ 
plains  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  bands  of  angels  that  1 
peaivd,  and  thi‘  song  of  “  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward 
whi(*h  for  the  lirst  time  hallowed  the  midnight  air, —  pray  % 
strain's  fultilnient,  that  battle  and  strife  should  vex  the  natioii>T* 
more,  and  that  not  only  on  Christmas  eve,  but  the  whole  year  r-.t:-' 
men  should  be  brethren,  owning  one  Father  in  Heaven. 


feOi  ■ 


This,  then,  is  Christmas-day,  eighteen  hundred  and  fiftv-ni* 
Kverytliing  is  silent  in  the  little  village.  The  smith’s  haiiiineriHHr 
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sunshine,  the  bells  rang  from  the  grey  church  tower  amid  the  kai'  ^ 
elms,  and  up  the  walk  the  villagers  trooped  in  their  best  dresses 
their  best  faces — some  of  these  latter  a  little  reddened  by  the  :  Vlth* 
frost — and  took  their  places  decently  in  the  ancient  t)ews.  The  ekr-y.l  5  1^.*  tip* 
man, — who  is  no  Poanerges  or  (.Tirysostom  golden-mouthed,  hut  ;  |  upci 
living,  genial-hearted,  and  i)ious  man,  the  whole  field  (d*  his  life  tiv[|  Ti 
boyhood  until  now,  full  of  charity  and  kindly  deeds  as  yellow  autuiL:^|  J  ms 
lield  with  heavy  wlieaten  ears,  and  with  as  few  traces  of  huiiian  weak  ^ 
ness  and  gaudy  i)o]‘pies  of  pride  and  vanity  scattered  amongst  it.  ^ 
was  ever  man’s  lot,  1  believe  ; — the  clergyman,  1  say — for  the  seiiteu- 
is  getting  unwieldy  on  my  hands,  and  one  must  double  back  to  seeut: 
connection — read  out  in  that  earnest  silvery  voice  of  his,  sweeter  tlia: 
any  music  to  my  ear,  the  chapters  of  the  Xew  Testament  that  (1^; 
with  our  Saviour’s  birth,  flow  the  whole  congregation  hung  on  th 
good  man's  voice,  as  lie  sjioke  of  the  Child  brought  forth  in  a  iiiangfr, 
of  the  apparition  of  choiring  angels  that  a})peared  in  mid  air  to  th 
shepherds;  of  the  miraculous  star  that  took  its  station  in  the  sky; 
and  of  the  wise  men  that  came  from  afar,  and  laid  their  gifts  t»f  frank¬ 
incense  and  myrrh  at  the  feet  of  the  Child.  AVith  the  story  evi-rv 
listener  was  familiar,  but  on  that  day,  and  backed  by  the  ]»ersua>iv; 
melody  ol  the  reader’s  voice,  it  seemed  to  all  of  them  cpiite  new,  at 
least  they  listened  as  attentively  as  if  it  were.  The  discourse  that 
followed  pos.ses:ed  no  novelty  of  doctrine,  contained  no  remarkable 
thoughts,  dealt  siiin)ly  with  the  goodness  of  the  Alaker  of  heaven  aiil 
earth,  on  the  shortness  of  time,  on  the  Christian  duties  of  thankfullk^^ 
and  of  charity  to  the  poor  ;  and  1  am  persuaded  that  every  one  wLo 
heard  it  returned  to  his  own  house  in  a  better  frame  of  mind. 
coming  out,  1  noticed  on  one  side  of  the  church- walk  a  grave  newly 
dug.  I’oor  Tanner  Goodman,  he  was  to  be  buried  that  afternouiL 
A\  hen  my  eye  tell  upon  it,  1  remembered  cpiite  well  that  on  last 
( ’hristmas-day  he  attended  morning  service,  and  when  it  was  over,  b 
walked  with  nn*  to  my  own  door.  1  dare  sav  it  touched  the  hearts": 


;he 


thei 
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as  tlie  best  i.ractical  ap])lication  of  the 
this  (lay  next  year,  many  utlier  graves 
that  (iniet  chnrcliyard,  and  some  of  tliose  liappy  and 
the  (piiet  oeeiipants — a  consideration  to  mingle 
"  ith  the  (yhristimis  evening  mirth.  There  will  be  much 
'  I  in  the  little  village  to-nisht— plenty  of  frooil  cheer, 

rniiiid  eli(*erful  tir«*s,  and  remembrance  of  the  dead  and 
■Hff  V^fnt  When  should  there*  be  pleasant  human  intercourse  of 

^^Enti  with  frit'iid,  if  not  on  Christmas  eve  ?  On  Cliristmas  eve  the 
‘>i‘  all  the  Kussias  lays  aside  his  sceptre  and  the  burden  of 
n*aliii.s  conformity  with  the  beautiful  imperial  custom, 

^^S!;*,Kiwii  into  the  streets  and  embraces  his  p(‘ople,  who  are,  for  that 
^^Eiit  at  least,  his  eepials  and  his  brethren.  In  Ooethe’s  great  poem, 
imisii*  of  the  Christmas  bells  weans  the  dark  si)irit  of  Faust  from 
^^Kijiairing  thoughts  : 

“  0  those  sweet  bells,  with  voices  rich  and  heavenly, 

The  pledge  and  sign  of  a  new  covenant.’’ 

B ;  Altla^ngh  the  season  brings  to  me  many  sad  and  serious  thoiigbts — 
til'*  twilight  of  that  night  in  which  no  man  can  work  is  hist  chasing 
11] toll  me  now — 1  cannot  frown  u])on  inn(3cent  ChrivStmas  festivities. 
BK  st'Ciiis  to  me  that  gladness  is  most  fit,  most  seasonable.  The  Ame- 
,^S:ins  rt'joice,  and  with  reason,  too,  on  that  wliiti^  day  of  theirs  in 
yy.lr — ;h(*  anniv(*rsary  of  their  independence.  Flags  wave, 
gb-M.iiii,  orators  harangue,  jieople  crowd  the  streets  in  holiday  divsses, 
l|iid  ii]'  to  heaven,  from  all  the  confederated  states,  rise  the  Hash  ami 
p  il  uii'lcr  of  a  nation’s  joy.  On  that  day  the  pure  name  of  Washington 
1  lives  in  a  million  hearts,  and  fathers  relate  to  the  childr(*n  gath(*red 
§  r  uii'l  their  knees  the  story  of  his  battle's,  and  how  he  built  the  fri'e- 
8  d"iii  of  his  country  up,  and  thus  sow  a  fire  in  the  young  hearts,  that 
™  iii  (lai  k  hours  will  gleam  out  from  the  deadly  rifles  of  another  and 
f  iloo(lit*r  bunker’s  Hill.  We  think  the  Americans  quite  right  in  so 
^  joiciiig.  And  shall  Christian  men  be  prohibited  from  the  exhibi- 
f  idii  of  a  gladm*ss — touched  with,  solemnity,  it  may  and  ought  to  be — on 
4  this  the  greatest  anniversary  of  the  planet — when  a  IJeliverer  came  to 
^  Aes<  lie  the  race  from  a  deadlier  tyranny  than  ever  nation  riveted  upon 
I  |ttii<»ther — who  brought  humility  to  the  pure,  and  hope  to  the  outcast, 

;  laii'l  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  j)eople  ?  Surely  not ;  and  it  delights  me 
'  lh>  think  of  the  happiness  that  is  all  around  me.  Although  1  cannot 
|ht*  jirescnt  at  these  friendly  gatherings,  I  can,  through  sympatliy,  taste 
I  their  sweetness,  sitting  in  my  room  here  alone. 

I  Residing  in  this  remote  place,  simply  because  I  like  it,  and  having 
I  formed  no  family  tie  or  even  very  strong  association  of  friendship,  it 
I  has  hcen  my  fate  to  eat  my  Christmas  dinner  alone.  Friends  are  not 
I  n  adily  made  in  old  age.  The  making  of  friends  belongs  to  youth,  and 
I  it  is  one  of  youth’s  most  precious  i)rivileges.  And  yet  I  need  not  say 
:  1  sat  alone.  At  such  aAime. memory  is  busy,  and  to-day  “  all  the  dead 
4  that  eviu’  I  knew”  were  around  m(\  I  sat  in  conqtany  with  brave 
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youths,  ^vitll  fair  girls,  ^vit]l  those*  who  were  clearer  to  me  tlia:’* 
itself — all  inouldeivd  into  chinchyanl  dust  long  ago— their  gvavK  ® 
level  with  the  c  hurchyard  gi’ass,  quite  uudistinguishahh*  uo^v  ti,  •  ■ 
eye*.  ^Fy  whole  life  has,  <luring  the  last  lew  hours,  jKissed  befoiv.H 
in  long-drawn,  many-coloured  ])rocc*ssion — in  sjaices  of  clear 
alternating  with  the  glocuii  of  tempest.  Now  it  was  laughter  1 
merry  voices,  and  now  a  dead  silence,  in  which  was  only  licdril  v| 
dropping  of  hitter  tears.  I  rememb(*red  my  own  youth,  with  its  t  J 
aspirations  and  ho])es  ;  J  reincmhered  the  great  shaih^w  of  ht‘atli*'d 
fell  across  my  path  at  noon-da}',  making  afternoon  of  my  who]*, 
thereafter  ;  and  I  rememhered,  with  something  of  a  sigh,  my  existn 
since — its  aimlessness,  so  far  as  ])ersonal  achievement  is  coiicemd 
the  half-loving  cynicism,  which  has  grown  over  my  nature  like  a  c 
kcM*})ing  out  the  sunshine  often,  wariling  off  blows  sometimes,  tur>- 
im])ortance  I  attach  to  trilles,  the  strange  humours  in  which  I  iiuli: 
and  the  pleasures  J  derive  from  the  commonest  scenes  and  the 
humdrum  events — this  retrosj)ection  has  not  been  altogcTher 
and  yet  1  cannot  say  it  has  been  altogether  painful.  1  caiKpiite  iv 
imagine  a  happier  C’hristmas  dinner  than  this  of  mine,  and  (jui 
readily  can  1  imagine  a  more  disagreeable.  There  is  not  mudi  to 
to  do  now  in  the  world.  J  have  but  to  wait  till  the  shadow  c«tiiie 
say  that  1  am  wanted  by  the*  Master,  llis  C(uning  cannot  be  far 
now,  and  my  ])rayer  is  that  1  may  b(‘  found  prepared. 
who  at  the  close  of  a  long  Hie  sit  down,  as  it  were,  patiently  at 
door  of  heaven,  waiting  till  l)ejith  oj>ens  it,  and  bids  them  enter 
Although  suggested  by  the  season,  and  a  lonely'  (diristmas  <li 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  indulge  in  personal  reminiscence  aiitl 
I.et  it  pass,  liowevc*!’.  This  is  (’hristmas  Ikiy,  the  anniveisarv  et 
world's  grc'atest  event.  Isaiah,  standing  on  the  i»eaks  of 
looked  across  ruined  empii’cs  and  the  desolations  of  many  centui 
ami  saw  on  the  horizon  the  new  Star  arise,  and  Avas  glad.  On 
night,  eighteen  hundred  and  hfty^-nine  y'ears  ago,  dove  was  discrowi 
the  Pagan  hea\en  emjUied  of  its  divinities,  and  Olympus  left  to 
solitmhi  of  its  snows.  On  this  night,  so  many'  hundred  years  by-L'' 
the  ilespairiiig  vedee  was  heard  shrieking  in  the  M'gc‘an,  “  Pan  is  d 
great  Pan  is  ilead  !"  At  this  night,  according  to  the  j)oots,  all 
that  blast  and  blight  are  jHjwerless— disarmed  by  sweet  intluencc 


“  Some  say  tlmt  c-ver  'gainst  that  season  conies, 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  ])irtli  is  cclebrateil, 

'I'he  bird  of  dawning  singetli  all  night  long  ; 

And  then,  they’  say’,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad; 

'I  he  nights  are  wholesome  ;  then  no  planets  strike, 

N*)  lalry  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 

So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 


The  llight  of  the  Ihigan  mythology  before  the  new  faith  has  boor, 
tavnuriti*  subj(*ct  witli  the  poc'ts  ;  and  it  is  strange  enough  that,  u: 
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^  .  t'on  th«'  iioMc'st  clir^^e  lor  the  unrealmod  divinities,  ainl  at  the 

^  i‘lo(|uent  celehratioii  of  the  new  Tower  and  pn»- 

^ tiiiniiphs,  has  been  uttered  ])y  Shelley,  who  cannot  in  any 
a  t’hii'^lian  i>oet.  It  was  written  near  the  close  ot  his 
'*  n  h^'iliaps,  had  he  remained  Ionian- alnon^^st  ns,  it  would  have 
*  prelinle  to  higlier  strains.  Of  this  1  am  certain,  that  before 
tlie  mind  of  that  brilliant  hut  misguided  man  was  ra]»idly 
'.'iii/r  •  that  for  him  the  Cross  was  gathering  attractions  round  it; 
»  iht  Vall,  which  he  complained  had  been  built  up  between  his  lii'art 
f  hi^  intellect,  was  being  lu’oken  down  ;  and  that  rays  of  a  new 
.•ndour  were  already  streaming  upon  him  through  the  chinks. 
Ii.it  a  contrast  between  the  darkened  glory  of  “  (^>iieen  ^lab” — of 
irh  in  after  life  he  was  heartily  ashamed,  both  as  a  literary  work 
1  as  an  exi»ression  of  o})inion — and  the  intense,  clear,  lyrical  light 
this  triuini)hant  poem  I — 

“  A  power  from  the  unknown  God : 

A  I’romethean  coinpicror  came ; 

Like  a  triumj)l]al  path  he  trod 
The  thorns  of  death  and  shame. 

A  mortal  shape  to  him 
Was  like  the  vapour  dim 

Which  the  orient  planet  animates  with  light. 

Hell,  sin,  and  slavery  came. 

Like  bloodhounds,  mild  and  tame. 

Nor  preyed  until  their  J^ord  had  taken  flight. 

Tlie  moon  of  Mahomet 
Arose,  and  it  shall  set ; 

While  blazoned,  as  on  heaven’s  immortal  noon. 

The  Cross  leads  generations  on. 
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“  Swift  as  tlie  radiant  shapes  of  slee]). 

From  one  whose  dreams  are  paradise, 

Fly,  when  the  iund  wretch  wakes  to  weep. 

And  day  ])eers  forth  with  her  blank  eyes; 

So  fleet,  so  faint,  so  fair. 

The  j)owers  of  earth  and  air. 

Fled  from  tlie  folding  star  of  Hethlehem. 

Ajiollo,  Fan,  and  Love, 

And  I’ven  Olymjiian  Jove, 

(irew  weak,  for  killing  Trutli  had  glared  on  them. 

Our  hills,  and  seas,  and  streams, 

Disiieopled  of  their  dreams, 

I'heir  waters  lurned  to  blood,  tlitdr  dew  to  tears. 

Wailed  for  the  golden  years.” 

my  custom  for  many  seasons  to  read  ^lilton’s  “  Hymn 
:y  ”  on  the  (‘vening  of  Christmas  Ikiy.  To  my  ear  the 
e  the  full-voiced  choir  and  the  rolling  organ  ot  a  cathe- 
?  aftm’uoon  light,  streaming  through  [minted  windows, 
with  solemn  colours  and  masses  of  gorgeous  ghumi. 
lificeiit  ojieiiing — the  Trince  of  Peace  entering  a  world 
in  unwonted  peace  ! 


OUK  CHRlSTM.\i>  TIME. 


“  Nor  war  nor  battle’s  sound 
Was  heard  the  world  around. 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  higli  up  hung : 

The  hooked  chariot  st(K)d, 
rnstain’d  with  hostile  blood  ; 

Tlie  trumpet  s])ake  not  to  the  armed  throng; 

'I'he  kings  sat  still,  with  awful  eye. 

As  if  they  surely  knew’  their  Sovereign  Lord  was  by.” 


'I'lio  IIiMtlieii  g(Hls  depart  with  weeping  and  vain  lanientatiun, 
ohlivinii  tu  ]>ivy  iipuii  their  empty  thrones : — 


“  'fhe  oracles  are  dumb. 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Huns  thrcuigh  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving; 
Apollo,  from  his  shrine. 

Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steej)  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  mighty  trance  or  heathen  sj)ell 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 


“  'I'he  lonelv  mountains  o’er. 

And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  wee}>ing  heard  and  loud  lament  : 

Froni  haunted  sj»ring,  and  dale 
Edged  with  i)oplars  ])ale, 

I'he  ])arting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent ; 

With  tlower-inwoven  tresses  torn, 

T!m  nymj»hs  in  twilight  shades  of  tangled  thickets  niouni. 
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”  I ’cor  and  Haalim 
Forsake  their  temides  dim, 

With  that  tw  ice-battered  god  of  Palestine  ; 

And  mooned  Astaroth, 

Heaven’s  queen  and  mother  both, 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper’s  holy  shine! 

The  l.ybic  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn, 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thummuz  mourn. 


‘  And  sullen  Moloch,  fled. 

Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 

His  burning  idol,  all  of  blackest  hue  : 

In  vain  with  cymbars  ring 
'fhey  call  the  grisly  king 

In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue : 
'I'he  brutish  gods  of  Nile  as  fast, 

Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dogAnubis,  haste. 


“He  feels  from  Juda’s  land 
The  dreaded  Infant’s  hand, 

'I'he  rays  of  Hethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyne: 

Nor  all  the  gods  beside 
Longer  dare  abide 

Not  'ryphon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine : 

Our  Habe,  to  show  His  Godhead  true. 

Can  in  his  swaddling-bands  control  tlie  damned  crew.” 


'I  lial  is  nuLle  and  spirit-stiniiig  poetry.  I'lu*  Lass  of  Heaven’s  grra: 
organ  seems  to  How  in  the  lines,  and  slowlv  and  with  manv  echoes  tU 


oril  CIIKISTMAS  TIME 


K  into  silence.  ]\rilton  s  poem  is  a  prophecy  ot  the  triumphs 

■  !#  ('hristianitv.  All  the  He  itlieii  deities,  numerous  as  stars  in  the 
’  llpv  \V;iV,  'vill  perish  in  the  new  dawn.  The  beautiful  divinities  of 
** the  tail’  humanities  of  old  religion,”  fled  with  wee]>ing,  anddis- 
I  Vf-v.-lV'd  leeks ;  and  so  also,  sooner  or  later,  are  doomed  to  depart  all  other 
i  K  uh  "f  id<»Iati  v — the  hundred-armed  and  hundred-headed  divinities 
fof Draiiiniu.  as  well  as  the  ^lumbo-Jumbo  of  the  African.  Helieving, 

I  de,  that  my  own  jiersonal  decease  is  not  more  certain  than  that 
ivlii^ioii  of  die  Saviour  will  subdue  and  reign  triumphant  over  the 
rid,  I  own  that  it  is  with  a  somewhat  saddened  heart  that  I  pass 
f  jpv  tlioiiirhts  rapidly  over  the  globe,  and  consider  how  distant  is  yet 
tiiiimi'h.  Tliere  are  the  great  realms  on  which  the  Crescent 
[b  aiii"’:  tlnu’e  are  the  monstrous  idols  and  subtle  jdiilosophic  meshes 
1^1  iiiiidost.m,  of  (juite  unknown  aiithpiity,  flowing  out  of  the  grey 
li  iwn  and  nioriiing  light  of  time  ;  there  is  the  colossal  heathenism  of 
‘CliiiiJii  weighing  like  night  upon  its  millions;  and  there  is  the  African's 
J'fvil  worship  and  bloody  rites.  These  are  to  a  large  extent  princi- 
^rtiliiifs  and  powers  of  darkness  with  which  our  religion  has  never  been 
liuiight  into  collision  save  at  trivial  and  lar-sej)a rated  points,  and  in 
tlifsc  cases  the  attack  has  never  been  made  in  strength.  Ihit  what  of 
own  Kiirope — the  home  of  philosoi)hy,  and  j>oetrv,  and  painting  ? 
3!un»i'e,  which  has  produced  Creece,  and  Roim*,  and  Kngland’s  cen¬ 
turies  of  glory  ;  which  has  been  lighted  up  by  the  tires  of  martyrdom; 
Avliich  has  heard  a  Luther  preach,  and  has  listened  to  the  song  of  a 
]i;iiite  and  a  Milton  ?  AVhat  of  it  I  ])id  not,  in  the  very  year  which 
is  now  dying  out  in  the  Ciiristmas  snow,  the  Italian  hills  hear  the 
liattle-thiiiiders  of  a  ^lagenta  i  Were  not  the  Italian  ])lains  cumbered 
with  the  useless  carnage  of  a  Solferino  ?  And  did  not  two  emi)erors 
'lucet,  and  breakfast,  and  chat,  and  smoke  cigars  togetlier,  and  depart, 
the  dearest  friends — a  hollow  frieiidshii),  purchasial  by  the  agonies  of 
two  empires,  and  at  the  ])rice  of  a  hundied  thousand  lives  ?  Woe’s 
me!  Lod's  heaven  has  seldom  looked  upon  a  sadder  sight  than  that. 
And  is  not  the  public  air  which  nations  breathe  at  this  moment  charged 
with  thunder  ?  Jtespots  an^  plotting,  shi})s  are  building,  man’s  inge¬ 
nuity  is  bent  upon  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the  instrunnmts 
et  death  ;  Europe  is  bristling  with  live  millions  of  bayonets  ;  and 
this  is  the  condition  of  the  world,  for  which  the  Son  of  Cod  died 
eighteen  hundred  and  lifty-nine  years  ago  !  There  is  no  mystery  of 
I'rovidence  so  inscrutable  as  thrs  ;  and' yet,' is  not  the  very  sense  of 
its  niournfulness  a  proof  that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  spreading 
and  glowing  in  the  minds  of  men  ?  For,  of  a  verity,  military  glory  is 
becoming  in  our  best  thoughts  a  bloody  rag,  and  comiuest  the  flrst  in 
the  catalogue  of  mighty  crimes  ;  and  a  throned  tyrant,  with  armies, 
and  treasures,  and  the  cheers  of  a  hundred  nations,  rising  up  like  a 
cloud  of  incense  around  him,  l)ut  a  mark  for  the  thunderbolt  of  Al¬ 
mighty  Cod — in  reality,  jioorer  than  a  Lazarus  stretched  at  a  rich 
man  s  gate.  Hesides,  all  these  evil  things  are  getting  to  some  extent 
mitigated.  Florence  Nightingale,  a  true  Sister  of  ^lercy,  walks  through 
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“  i:in^  out  the  p:rief  that  saps  tlie  mind 
For  those  that  liere  we  see  no  more ; 
Kinjr  out  the  tend  of  rich  and  poor, 

Hin^  in  redress  for  all  mankind. 

“  King  out  a  slowly  dyin*;  eauso. 

And  aneient  forms  of  ])arty  strife  : 
llin^  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life 
With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

“  IJinjx  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 

Tl)e  faithless  coldness  of  the  times  : 

Kin^  out,  rin^  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 
I  Jut  rinj:  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

“  Kill"  out  false  pride  in  jdace  and  blood, 
'J'he  civic  slander  and  the  spite  • 

Kill"  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right. 

Kill"  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

“  King  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 

King  out  tlie  narrow  ing  lust  of  gold. 
King  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old  : 

King  in  the  tliousaud  years  of  ])eace. 

“  King  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

'J  he  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand: 

Kill"  out  the  darkness  of  the  land. 

King  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.’’ 


*  VIII. 

!  SIR  jony  COLEIUDGE  OX  ClLUllCll-KATES. 

^  If  it  1k‘  nut  true,  as  is  |)Oj)iilarly  l)(‘lieved,  that  “tlie  Avisduin's  in  the 
wig,  '  liuw  is  it  that  judges  who  have  doth  d  the  liorse-liair  eaiinut  talk 
alM.ui  ( ’liiiieh-ratc's  Avitliout  setting  at  detianei^  law  and  logic  {  Exacti¬ 
tude  "f  statement,  cautiousness  in  assumption,  a  prescient  recognition 
of  pu.s.silile  objections,  are  usually  the  characteristics  of  the  judicial 
iiiiiid  ;  and  when  a  judge  lias  sat  long  enough  upon  the  bencli  to  earn  a 
p-ii.sioii,  we  should  supjiose  that  he  would  carry  with  him  into  privacy 
tfiideneics  calculated  to  save  him  from  the  errors  of  vulgar  dis])utants. 

When  the  Church-rate  Abolition  J>ill  was  debated  in  the  Upper 
llou>e.  Lord  St.  Leonardsj  an  ex- Irish  Chancellor,  made  the  astounding 
shiteinent  that  ‘'there  was  not  a  peer  who  held  an}'  species  of  jiroperty 
the  enjoyment  of  which  was  more  sacredly  guarded  by  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land  than  was  the  oliligatioii  to  pay  Church-rat(*s a  declaration  which 
must  have  made  each  lordly  listener  rejoice,  with  shrugging  shoulders, 
tlait  his  rent-roll  was  not  contingent  on  a  vote  of  vi'sti  v,  or  the  holding 
of  his  broad  acres  on  a  vote  of  parliannuit.  AVe  trust  that,  in  his 
iTceiitly  jiublished  Handbook  on  Ihopeily,  Eord  St.  Leonaids  has  dis- 
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SIR  JOHN  COLEUIDCJE  ON  (HURCII-RATES. 


between  these  two  heads  of  property,  else  laiKllor^P 
study  it  will  he^^dii  to  be  troubled  about  tlieir  title-deeds. 

AVitliiii  the  last  month,  however,  Sir  John  Coleridge,  another  ex  ’ 
has  eonlideiitly  taken  the  same  line,  and,  outstripping  his  le^^al  ijri‘ , 
V(*ntured  on  assertions  still  more  boldly  absurd  and  palj)ably  inatc^p 
Ho  tells  an  Exeter  ainlience,  that  “it  is  desirable  that  men  sliouM 
together  and  have  their  minds  somewhat  informed  about  Chur^ 
rales  and  then  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  truthfulness  of  the  nan?*' 
and  the  general  need  of  enlightenment,  by  showing  how  slender  hT 
own  stock  of  information,  and  how  ill  able  he  is  to  make  a  rieht  - 
of  the  little  he  possesses.  ^ 

d'o  describe  Church-rates  as  a  “permanent  and  continuous  fmnr’f, 
as  a  fund  at  all,  in  the  face  of  the  fact — proved  by  inirliainentr 
rc'turns — that  every  year  they  are,  by  the  legal  action  of  the  jiarisli^  1 
diminishing  in  number  and  amount,  is  to  tritle  with  langiur^*  at’ 
to  confound  the  most  opposite  things.  "When  Sir  John  speaks  ,• 
voluntary  (‘(uitributions  as  “  something  that  is  uncertain,  and  that  ’; 
dependant  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  jjarishioners  for  the  time  beiiifr,' k- 
exa<  tly  describes  the  character  of  his  supposed  Church-rate  futi 
whi(di  mr.y  exist  this  year,  be  largely  reduced  the  next,  and  reaclnvlia* 
artists  term  the  vanishing  point  the  third.  If  he  will  travel  out 
Devonshire  and  go  northward,  he  will  tind,  not  only  clusters  of  parisliK 
but  wlnde  tracts  of  country,  Avithout  any  other  trace  of  his“k^al 
continuous,  and  j)ermanent  fuml,”  than  is  sui)plied  in  the  records  nf 
the  struggles  which  tinally  destroycnl  it.  “  1  will  take,”  (juoth  b. 
“  .£300, OUO  a  year  as  the  amount  of  the  Chur(di-rate,  multiply  that 
by  30  years’  purchase,  and  you  gad  a  sum  of  i:!),000,000,”  Avhicli  he 
contends  is  the  sum  which  abolition  would  put  into  the  pockets  ot 
the  landowners.  Delightfully  facile  arithmetical  formula}  !  Hut  Ik.v 
is  it  that  the  figure  is  £300,000  and  not  £510,000 — the  amount  raised 
by  rates  in  18:i7  ?  Simply  because  the  “continuous  fund”  lias  Ixin 
continuously  diminishing  ;*  and,  as  the  process  is  still  going  on  at  the 
same  ratio,  8ir  John  Coleridge  and  his  friends  have  but  to  keep  up  a 
resistant  attitude  for  some  time  longer,  and  the  sum  likely  to  find  its 
Avay  into  the  purses  ot  the  landlords  will  be  too  inconsiderable  to 
piX'sent  a  formidable  olistacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  fpiestion.  AVhcii. 
therefore,  it  is  comjilacently  asked — “  Is  our  title  bad  ]  ”  the  reply 
may  be — “Coodor  bad,  as  the  case  may  be  :  good,  if  people  choose 
to  recognize  it  ;  but  utterly  worthless  if  they  prefer  to  question  it." 
The  tenun*  by  which  the  residue  of  the  Church-rate  “fund”  is  now 
held,  is,  therefore,  simply 

“  The  good  old  law,  the  ancient  plan, 

That  they  should  get  who  have  the  power. 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.’* 

If  chundimen  think  it  politic  to  light  for  each  successive  ])ound,  how 


^  From  £51U,UOO  in  1827  to  £261, CCO  in  18o8. 
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L  .  Tt  lin  its  ultimate  loss,  they,  of  course,  may  do  so  ;  but  it  is  a 
►  I  .  iiiiieh  tor  our  gravity  to  be  told  of  the  certainty  of  rates,  and 
^  ,.t..nitv  of  contributions,  ^Yhen  the  rate-collector  linds  his 
ii.iti.ui  ‘^oiie  in  fresh  parishes  every  year,  and  every  year  the 
dll  simseription  list  is  growing  in  importance. 

'”11'  Sir  'lolin  Coleridge  is  thus  wrongly  positive  about  fixity  of 
.  he  is  hesitating  and  confused  enough  when  he  comes  to  di^al 
vitli  iiu  idi'iice  of  the  tax  which  he  defends.  First  of  all,  he 
nueuiices  that  the  custom — not  of  making  a  rate,  but  of  repairing  the 
fj|,jl,.h— “attaches  to  the  parishioners.’'  Ihit  ho  says,  “when  you 
L.iiii'*  to  examine  it,  it  is  clear  to  demonstration  that  it  is  twt  the  occu- 
T.ier  tliat  virtually  jiays  the  rate,  but  the  landowners  of  the  country.” 
Tin'll,  lastlv,  he  thinks  he  reaches  solid  bottom  when  he  “  denies  that 
cither  the  iaiidowner  or  the  occupier  pays  the  rate  !”  That,  of  course, 
hriij<^  us  to  the  core  of  Sir  John’s  case  :  “The  Church-rate  is  a  charge 
upon  the  estate,  which  existed  before  the  proprietor  took  the  land.  It 
ii.  ver  was  his,  and  if  you  abolish  it,  you  would  be  making  a  present 
I  to  the  laiiJowners  ot  the  value  ot  that  rate. 

>  Now,  if  Sir  John  had  only  contrived  to  make  good  this  one  assertion, 
teizetiier  witli  another,  viz.,  that  before  even  the  ancestors  of  the  pre- 
'  sent  rai  l*  of  landlords  the  Church  had  a  property  in  their  land,  he 
would  luive  done  a  real  service  to  his  jiarty,  because  he  would  have 
pivseiited  them  with  the  only  argument  on  which  a  claim  for  compi*!!- 
satioii  can  he  founded,  lie,  however,  liings  down  his  dogmas,  and 
there  leaves  them  at  the  mercy  of  those  whose  legal  or  historic  know- 
li-ilge  is  greater  than  his  ow  n.  AVhy  even  so  jiartial  an  authority  as 
Prideaux's  “Churchwarden’s  Guide”  admits  that  “this  rate  is  onhj  a 
persona/,  not  a  real  chanje,  for  it  is  not  laid  ujion  the  lands,  but  only 
upon  jiersons,  in  respect  of  the  lands  which  they  occupy  within  the 
I  parish.”  Dr.  Lushington,  an  ecclesiastical  judge,  Avdiom  we  quoted 
last  luunth,  says  explicitly,  that  the  rate  is  not  a  charge  on  land,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  one  now'.  In  a  recent  judgment  of 
his,  deliveri'd  in  our  hearing,  he  laid  it  dow'ii  that  the  names  of  all 
oicujiiers  should  be  upon  the  rate-book,  on  the  ground  that  the  oldiga- 
tioii  is  ///  perstaiani ;  and  in  his  examination  before  the  SeUct  Com¬ 
mittee  of  l<Sol,  he  adverted  to  the  fact  that  in  some  parts  of  England 
the  inhabitants  w'ere  assessed,  not  in  respect  to  houses  or  lands,  but  to 
the  nuiiiber  of  heads  of  cattle  in  their  possession,  the  shijis  they  ow'iied, 
and  even  their  stock-in-trade  ;  and  he  further  (pioteil  a  dictum  of  a 
deceased  Chief  Justice  to  the  elfect,  that  in  strict  law  you  might  assess 
a  Ilian’s  whole  jiersonal  estate  -to  Church-rate.  Asked  if  he  W’ishes 
the  Committee  to  understand  that  Church-rates  at  any  time  “  w'ould 
have  been  regarded  as  a  poll  tax,”  he  answ'ers  decisively,  “Certainly 
tliey  were  of  that  nature  ;  and  it  is  obvious  they  w  ere,  because  wdierc- 
eviu'  there  has  been  a  charge  upon  land,  as  in  the  case  of  tithes,  there 
has  always  bi'on  a  pow'cr  of  distress  and  seizing  the  lands  ;  but  though 
since  the  time  that  any  church  has  been  appropriated  or  improiiriated, 
the  impropriator  is  bound  to  rejiair  the  chancel,  you  cannot  seizt*  the 
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n-ctnry  or  liavo  a  distress  aj^Minst  tlie  property  :  tliat  has  boon  (1h;; 

]jy  the  courts  of  eoiiiiiioii  law,  upon  the  very  ground  which  / 

tliat  it  was  a  tax  in  persnwi and  all  yon  could  do  was  to  jiut 
imj»ropriator  into  prison,  hut  yon  nev(*r  could  take  his 
N*»w,  (►1‘eoni‘se  an  ex-judge  has  as  iiineh  right  to  diller  from  his 
hn*thren  c»ll‘  tin*  heiich,  as  he  has  on  it  ;  hut  it  is  rather  too  had  w’ J  j 
he  altogether  ignon*s  their  dill'ering  o])inions,  and  proiiouhc.j;  '  v 
fv///<('.7/v/,  that  (.’linrch-rates  are  an  impost  with  which  omipiois 
nothing  t(Mlo,  they  being,  in  fact,  only  another  name  for  the  inumtirp- 
]*rovision  of  our  for'.*fath«*rs,  made  centuries  ago. 

Wliy  it  is  obvious  to  us  all,  that  this  theory  must  be,  so  far  as  f,>. 
corns  the  greater  portion  of  the  prot»erty  now  assessed  to  cIiuivL"  i 
a  mere  myth  ami  tutdeiice.  Had  our  ancestors  in  the  days  ,• 

(  anute  or  Ethelwolf  anything  to  do  with  the  farms  now  thriving  f,. 
('hat  Moss;  with  the  Lancashire  towns  which  have  been  the  growth  " 
this  century  ;  with  the  cotton-mills  of  Lancashire  ;  with  the  palati;  I 
warehouses  of  Manchester  and  Lradford  ;  with  the  value  (d  land 
L'Oidon  city,  wlanv  its  preciousness  is  reckoned  by  inches  and  h 
yards  ?  These  are  (piestions  which  at  once  suggest  the  impudciKe 
the  sj»eci(»us  pretext  that  Church-rates  are  a  }>ro[»erty  created  hyuthi't. 
in  jKist  ceiiturit'S,  any  alienation  of  wliich  would  be  robbery  and  sacri. 
lege.  The  upholders  of  the  exaction  cannot  ju’odiice  a  single  title-do^ 
justifying  the  claim  to  have  it  n‘garded  as  ludiig  in  the  nature  of  3 
lent-chaige,  and  even  if  they  couhl,  they  would  make  out  no  case  in 
equity  for  levying  blackmail  on  the  ])roceeds  of  modern  caj)ital,  ent^r- 
]»rise,  and  skill.  The  (.'hurch-rate  was,  at  the  outset,  nothing  nior- 
than  a  voluntary  j»ayment,  made  when  all  men  Avere  of  one  faith,  and 
when  none  durst  lad’usi*  obedience  to  the  Church’s  demamls.  Wlioi 
refusals  to  pay  originateil,  tlimv  was  no  other  mode  of  eiifurceineiit 
than  the  ecM'lesiaslical  one  of  excommunication  and  censure.  And  th- 
Lcclesiastical  Courts  }>ossess  no  other  engine  of  extorti<m  now.  TIrv 
can,  with  the  hel})  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  touch  the  person  fi.r 
“  contem])t  (d'  court,”  but  cannot  lay  hands  on  one  sovereign,  or  one 
acr(‘,  ol  that  which  (‘x-judges  and  archdeacons  declare  to  be  the  ('luuvlis 
“  property,”  and  which  is  year  by  year  melting  away  before  their  eyes, 
without  any  alulity  on  their  })art,  or  any  desire  on  the  part  of  on: 
legislature,  to  stay  the  wasting  process. 

After  all,  Sir  dohn  Coleridge  appears  to  have  doubted  that  his  com- 
furtable  li‘gal  notions  would  have  great  weiglit  Avith  his  auditors  ;  so 
hi*  tried  another  tack,  and  (‘iideaA'oured  to  stimulate  them  l)y  an  a}){>eal 
to  their  fears.  He,  too,  like  Dr.  Cumming,  has  his  head  full  of  “tlie 
Coming  Trilndation,”  though  he  is  in  a  state  of  doubt  at  present  AviietlitT 
the  trouble  Avill  not  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  “  A’oolition  ”  is  but  a 
sti‘p  toAvards  “Separation  and  “you  may  depend  upon  it  that  if  you 
sever  your  Mat(*rial  ( 'hurch,  your  Spiritual  Church  Avill  go  after  it." 
“  Don  t  let  us  exaggerate  anything,  for  that  gains  nothing  in  argument,  ’ 
he  Avisely  added,  and  then  broke  through  his  own  rule  by  exaggeratiii. 
on  a  grand  scale. 
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W  priH’lOUS,  UUl  we  (JUUlU  Ullf  Ul  \  Oie- 

^  I '  '  veil  the  earnest  inoii  of  our  wealtliiest  eliureh  wliine  in  w**ak 
^  ^  1  i'nilv  t(»iit's.  Who  ever  heard  an  Independent  or  a  riiinitive 
>1,  tli"ih^t  indulge  ill  such  a  lanieiitalion  ? 

r  '  .  liave  (’linrch-ratcs  abolisluHl  to-morrow,  we  ma// liave  here  and 

‘  '.'  i  nr'i.  u.'ll  maintained,  and  liave  the  ollertorv  carried  out  to  an  extent  so 
l.e  il'Ie  to  raise  a  siitticient  sum  lor  tiie  jmrpose  jor  a  time.  In  tlie  lir>t 

t*'  ii.  wiNcr,  tliat  woiiltl  de]K‘nd  verv  nuieh  upon  eirenmstanees,  upon  tlie 

1  tlic  zeal,  and  tlie  popularity  ot'  the  ineunibent  of  the  parish.  You  may 
1  Of  a  'Ir.  A.  in  the  ]>arish  ;  he  is  a  vijjT'Uoiis  preaeher,  a  strong-minded  man.  and 
i exerts  an  intluenee  over  the  j'eople,  and  induces  them  to  ^^ive  very 
S"  vlvt<»  the  olVertory.  Well,  in  a  neiudilM)urin;;  ]'arish  you  may  liave  a  man 
i  1  ho  a'  ztaloiis,  hut  not  so  well  piled  with  the  ]>ower  of  preaehinp  nor  the 
ifc?  r-U  tive  niamier-:,  nor  the  })Oi)nlar  arts  of  the  other  elerjjryman.  And,  jierhaps, 

,  f  vijoroiis,  able  Nonconformist  preaelier,  jiusscssinj;  <;ieat  intluenee  with  the 
h|t  i  l, .  reside'  in  the  same  )>lace.  What  is  the  conseiiuenee  ?  Why,  the  state  of 
!■*  ''  in  that  jiarisli  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  that  existin^^  in  the  other  juirl.sh. 
dll  t!:o  hi't  jdace,  the  po]tular  incumbent  has  succeedt  d  in  obtaining;  a  larp*  sum 
1j  ,r  t!iO  maintenance  of  the  C’hurch,  while  in  the  other  case  little  or  nothing  has 
ilr,!i  -uliMiihed.  A-j;ain,  you  may  have  in  a  I'.arish  a  landowner— a  zealous 
(  '!a-.r  Icnan.  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Cliurch  ;  and  in  the  other  you  may 
'  !,.i\e  a  Xoneonformist  or  Homan  Catholic  landowner,  wlio  does  not  care  how  soon 
j  thf  t'hurch  tumbles  down.  That  is  the  state  of  things  we  ha\e  to  lace,  and  that 
i  whifli  iroul'l  ronutfiuthf  he  the  case.  In  some  places  the  Church  tvould  go  to  dtray  ; 
yi.'i  icould  not  he  able  to  go  there  ivithviit  catching  cold — the  rain  would  pour  in  ; 
V  rw/i.s'  u  onhl  slacken  in  tin  ir  attendance  ;  the  thing  would  lose  its  hold  ;  and  yon  would 
/■/!  one  infinite  step  weaker  down  the  hill  than  before.  And  that  would  be  only  the 
h.  j-inniiur  of  >orrows,  for  the  Church  of  England  may  be  ])laced  in  dilHcrdty — we 
(•.•mii'l  t(‘il  what  may  be  in  the  disjiensations  of  the  Almighty.  We  may  be 
(Iriviii  from  her  hallowed  walls.  The  Church  of  Eni'land  may  have  to  assemble 
lu  r  cliildrcn  in  barns  and  sheds;  upon  the  level  hill-top,  or  in  the  narrow  sheltered 
vallfv.” 

No  doubt  this  piece  of  what,  without  prejiulicc,  we  must  style 
huiikuiii,”  (lid  duty  etlcetively  at  a  meeting  in  a  catliedial  city  ;  hut 
We  .diould  like  to  have  seen  the  faces  of  some  of  Sir  John's  fri^uuls  as 
they  read  these  ])assages  in  the  (rtifinlian.  For  Sir  J(jhu  ( 'oloridge 
is  a  High  Fhurchman,  and  so  is  Sir  Statibrd  Morthcote,  who  fjllowed 
him,  and  who,  apparently,  so  little  lik(‘d  the  tn/  ruisericordiain  api)eal 
ut  his  lcad(*r,  that  he  felt  constrained  to  say  of  abolition  :  “  1  am  not 
idVaid  of  it  ;  and  if,  unfortunately,  this  rate  should  l)e  taken  away 
til  nil  us,  I  am  not  afraid  but  that  we  shall  lind  some  substitut(3,  and 
that  siihstitution  will  be  found  in  the  voluntary  action  of  the  hdty  and 
"iir  people  generally.”  Which  is  right — Sir  John  or  Sir  Statibrd  ? 
Does  Jlishoj)  Wilberforce,  or  Archdeacon  I)enison,  or  Mr.  Ikmmdt, 
h'*!it‘V('  that  “the  spiritmd  ('hurch,'’  which  they  so  assiduously  labour 
to  build  U])  within  the  EstabKshnieiit,' will  sharc  tlie  fate  of  the  Kstalo 
l:>hiiient  itself?  Is  that  to  be  the  end  (jf  siim]>tuous  ikav  churcln'S 
aii'l  luagnificently-reslored  old  ones — of  an  expensive  and  tasteful 
ritualism — of  “  Sisterho(xls  of  ]\rercv  ” — of  Cuddesdon  and  rdher 
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mind  of  tlio  count  rv  within  the  pale  of  a  modified  sacerdotal  anil « 
mental  (Jlinreli  ?  We  are  convinced  they  would  change 
linen  for  sackcloth,  and  crush  their  broad  jdiylacteries,  ere  they 
thus  i<uioininiouslv  succunih  to 


imaginarv 


vigorous,  abl 


‘r  r.:., 

w,- 


conformist  j)reachers,'’  and  represent  the  whole  system  as  bashl 
g(‘r  than  the  vot-es  of  vestry  meetings  or  of  parliamtn\ 
nart  for  goods  of  modern  J)issenters,  or  the  tancied  v 


nothing  stron 

the  auction  man  tor  goods  oi  modern  j  usseiiiers,  or  iiie  taiicied  t  ^ 
(piests  of  ancient  C’atholics.  Churchmen  of  that  class  must  havekr,  i 
since  discovered  how  dearly  they  pay  for  the  right  of  taxing 
l)odi(*s,  in  the  hoinhige  now  endured  hy  their  own.  They,  we  bolitvi 
would  a])preciate  an  unfettered  convocation  more  than  another  centn>^ 
of  (Tiurch-rates  ;  and  purchase  other  immunities,  for  which  they 
at  the  cost  of  abandoning  ])owers  which  harass  those  who  wield  th^r 
as  much  as  those  who  sutler  from  their  exercise. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  Sir  John  Coleridge  surrendering  th® 
Church  of  our  fathers  into  the  hands  of  any  one  whatev(‘r.”  He 
(piite  right  in  regarding  its  present  members  as  “trustees  of  our  fore, 
fatht'rs  who  have  gone  before  us,  and  for  those  who  are  to  come  attvr.” 
Ihit  it  would  b(^  nion'  magnanimous  if  this  brave  spirit  of  fidelity  yvrn 
dis]>layed  in  connection  with  a  spirit  of  self-sacritice.  He  will  ?ur. 
render  nothing — not  even  the  right  to  strij)  the  memhers  of  other 
Churches  of  their  worldly  goods,  to  prevent  himself  and  his  friends 
“catching  cold ’’ in  their  own  sanctuaries.  His  Episcopalian  fatlnr? 
extorted  cash  from  Quaker  and  Independent,  liomanist  and  Intidd. 
and  “the  treasure  which  we  have  received,”  he  solemnly  adds,  “wv 
are  hound,  hy  God's  grace,  to  hand  down  untouched  to  those  who  are 
to  come  after.”  That  is  what  he  calls  refraining  from  doing  anything 
which  “  will  weaken  that  stronghold  which  the  (’hurch  of  England 
has  upon  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  the  nation.”  “Leave  us  akmol” 
he  exclaims,  forgetting  that  that  is  the  cry  of  the  Church-rat(*  abo¬ 
litionists.  They  will  leave  Sir  John  Coleridge  and  his  Exeter  friciih 
alone.  They  urge  them,  hy  precept  and  example,  to  repair  their  own 
decaying  sanctuaries  from  that  large  wealth  which  they  notoriously 
})ossess,  and  which  they  should  deem  it  an  honour  to  give  to  the  (’hiircli 
of  Ciod  ;  but  they  demand  that  Sir  John  and  his  party  leave  them 
alom*.  Shopkeepers  as  well  as  farmers  say  :  “  We  build  our  own  place 
of  worship  ;  we  pay  our  own  minister  ;  why  should  you  force  us  by  a 
tax  to  re])air  your  church,  and  support  the  service.”  We,  therefore,  in 
the  name  of  all  (Tiurch-rate  abolitionists,  conclude  our  re})ly  to  Sir 
John  Coh'ridge  by  rei>eating  his  own  words,  “  Leave  us  alone  and 
we  sincerely  trust  that  the  law  lords  will  save  their  order  from  further 
discr(‘dit  hy  taking  ('hurch-rates  out  of  the  category  of  topics  on  which 
future  ex-judges  like  Sir  John  Coleridge  may  dilate,  to  tin*,  edification 
of  an  audience  who,  in  getting  law  for  nothing,  will  find  it  to  be 


nothing  worth. 
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the  defence  of  exgland 


f  •-  ii)  ofitMi  stated  that  war  is  the  exercise  of  nations,  and  tlie  spirit 

1  ri-v  is  the  hi\^iiuiiii.!^^  of  decay,  tliat  we  are  at  times  apt  to  forj^^et 
and  to  despise  Britisli  policy.  In  conquest  there  is  a 
J  dtli  ";md  ill  priory  there  is  a  deli^dit,  which  in  themselves  are 
i 'tliii'*'ntlv  scdiielive,  and  when  the  political  i)hilosophers,  including' 

V  1  .nl  haeon,  come  down  uj)on  us  with  the  assertion,  “Above  all,  for 
f  fiiipiiv  and  «,n’eatness,  it  importeth  most  that  a  natum  do  profess  arms 
4  tln  ir  principal  honour,’’ — our  patriotic  susceptibilities  exalt  into  a 
^^:^luty  what  previously  was  alluring  only  as  a  forbidden  pleasure.  In 
i  iMiiit  ot“  tact,  too,  there  is  a  foundation  of  truth  im  the  statement  that 
j  .till'  dccav  of  military  spirit  is  the  decay  of  national  vigour.  AVe  liave 
iill  a  certain  amount  of  pugnacity,  and  we  know  that  this  quality  is  a 
valuable  one — enables  us  to  triumph  over  ditticulties — is  to  be 
[^Ifaiiitl  in  the  most  amiable  natures,  and  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
^Chii.'tiaii  prineii»les.  Without  pugnacity  what  would  become  of  us  ? 
f  We  should  yield  to  eireumstances,  we  should  submit  to  whatever  is 
impestMl  iqxrn  us,  we  should  disjilay  the  most  absolute  compressibility^ 

I  |wt‘  should  very  soon  lie  crushed.  Our  whole  life  is  a  battle,  and  when 
I  J  ii  ceases  to  be  a  battle  it  will  be  death.  It  is  in  representing  this 

)  ;■  iii'inciplc  of  pugnacity,  which  is  essential  to  our  success,  that  the 
1  0iiilit‘Oy  sjiirit  can  be  described  as  the  condition  on  which  alone 
I  national  greatness  is  possible ;  and  we  have  to  ask  the  political  philo- 
j::  soplicrs  whether  the  pugnacity,  or,  as  the  phrenologists  would  term  it, 
1v  the  coinhativeness  which  we  and  they  admire,  can  be  exhibited  only  in 
one  way — jiowder  and  ball  ?  Mere  imgnacity,  however,  is  not  enough 
1 1  to  carry  us  through  the  world,  and  in  the  military  spirit  there  is 
1 1  another  element  united  with  pugnacity  which  is  e(pially  entitled  to 
our  ivspect — there  is  bodily  strength  and  activity.  The  claims  of  the 
j  body  manage  to  assert  themselves  practically  in  this  world,  hut 
g  theoretically  we  have  a  strong  inclination  to  underrate  them.  I’oets 
S  and  jiietists  combine  to  pour  contem])t  on  our  bodies,  thinking  in  this 
yo  way  to  do  honour  to  the  more  spiritual  part  of  our  nature.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake.  AFost  certainly  in  a  weak  and  unhealthy 
g  body  there  cannot  be  a  perfectly  sound  mind  ;  there  must  be  some 
ii  defect — an  irritability,  perhaps,  or  a  want  of  concentration,  or  some 
|j  otlier  s])ecies  of  niorbid  action.  This  is  the  view  which  is  maintained, 
and  we  think  with  not  a  little  force,  by  the  school  of  “  Muscular 
i  Christians.”  They  insist- upon  it  that  it  is  ruin  to  cultivate  nerves  at 
g  the  ex})eiise  of  muscles,  and  that  the  spirituality  wdiich  neglects  and 
I  coiisuines  the  body,  is  not  the  spirituality  demanded  in  our  religion. 
I  After  all,  a  line  animal  is  a  noble  sight,  and  is  as  much  the  work  of 
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God  as  a  pnro  s]iirit.  The  perfection  of  tlie  animal  nature, 
find  in  military  nations,  is  a  thing  worth  striving  for,  aiul  w..  h. 
that  we  state  nearly  the  whole  case  in  favour  of  tlie  military  sj.i 
saying,  that  it  is  a  national  exliihition  of  pugnacity  and  givat  I 
vigour.  When  it  is  said  that  a  distaste  for  war  is  a  sign  of  wx 
degeneracy,  the  meaning  is,  that  habits  of  submission  and  j.h 
wejikness  are  the  precurs(»rs  of  such  decay. 

lint  if  so,  then  the  question  naturally  arises,  whether  it  is  no 
sil)le  to  cultivate  all  that  is  good  in  the  military  spirit  without 
vat ing  the  had.  Is  it  a  supm'stition  that  we  look  forward  to  a 
of  pi‘ace  upon  the  earth  t  Is  it  an  absurdity  to  sing  of  a  time 

“  When  man  to  man  the  world  o’er, 

Shall  hrithers  he  for  a’  that  ?” 

If  that  golden  age  is  ever  to  come,  must  we  now  look  forwanl  t( 
a  period  of  degeneracy  ?  The  idea  is  not  for  one  moment  to  he 
taincHl.  And  if  we  analyze  what  is  umhu'stood  by  excellence  in 
will  be  seen  that  a  disinclinatifui  for  that  species  of  action  docs  i 
cessarily  imply  the  deidine  of  ])ower.  Three  things  an'  ini] died  i 
of  which  we  have  already  mentioned  two.  There  is,  first  of  n 
sjdrit  of  pugnacity;  which  is  combined,  in  the  second  place,  will 
bodily  vigour  ;  and  is,  in  the  third  place,  devoted  to  jauposes 
gression  and  destruction.  Hut  evidently  the  art  of  <lestructioii, 
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P  cultivated  all  manly  exercises.  In  rowing  or 

r  .Mil  running  or  walking,  in  hoxing  or  wrestling,  or  in  swimming, 
^  inoiv  tlian  a  match  for  any  other  nation.  A  Hed  Indian,  called 
r  .^h'.  r  «'t’ tli<‘  Wiiul,  or  Flying  llawk,  fancies  that  he  can  race  all  the 
*  ,  ’.l  aii'l  sounds  a  challenge,  in  whicli  he  is  backed  by  all  the  Yankee 
L -tin' '  nit'll.  He  is  a  splendid-looking  fellow — tall,  muscular,  evi- 
Jiillv  niade  tt»  win.  On  the  day  of  the  challenge  there  appears  on  the 
Hiiul,  all  onvtdoped  in  successive  layers  of  great  coats  and  huge 
^ivitsa  niist  rable  little  Knglishman,  who  declares  that  ho  is  about 
I  (Oiitfst  tlie  honour.  Ked  Indian  laughs  him  to  scorn,  and  seems 
ji  liiiod  net  t<i  run  with  such  a  mock  antagonist.  The  race,  however, 
l^ni-'.'Oir.  The  bets  are  all  against  the  little  Englishman  ;  and  espe- 
L  illv  when,  as  the  race  jiroceeds,  he  allows  his  comjietitor  to  advance 
tirad  ttf  him  some  live  hundred  yards.  It  is  only  a  stratagem,  how- 
|v.  r.  t«i  induce  the  Yankees  to  bet  still  deeper  ;  and  when  the  trick 
A.s  .sueeoeded,  the  little  man  dashes  forward  like  Lightfoot  in  the 

iiiscrv  tale,  to  the  astonishment  of  all — passing  the  winning-post  lirst. 
iimlivds  (tf  such  incidents  could  be  rc^corded  ;  and  probal)ly  one  of 
y  most  striking  of  these  our  readers  will  remember  as  having  occurred 
year  at  Paris,  on  the  occasion  of  boat-races  open  to  all  the  world. 
;i  English  crew  cai  riod  otf  all  the  honoiirs  of  the  two-oared,  the  four- 
nod,  the*six-oared,  and  the  eight-oared  races,  although  in  each  suc- 
;dvc  contest  it  had  to  contend  with  fresh  crews.  For  indomitable 
is.  V(  ranee  and  manly  energy  we  may  safely  say  that  the  Fhiglish 
niti  'ii  stands  at  this  moment  at  the  head  of  civilization,  while  at  the 
liiat'  time  it  presents  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  great  empire  utterly 
pvrse  from  war. 

j  Wo  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by  the  exposition  of 
biirlish  foodgn  policy  which  lately  appeared  in  the  Revue  des 
jh  'i/  MnudeSy  from  the  pen  of  ^I.  Forcade,  who  is  the  first  among 
?  Miiii  critics  to  do  us  justice  in  the  matter  of  our  external  policy. 
iti'iiMs  not  a  war  policy.  AVe  arc  bent  on  peace — we  have  been 
kilt  on  p<‘aco  for  many  long  years  ;  and  if  ever  we  are  dragged  into 
M;.  it  is  against  our  will,  and  because  we  feel  the  necessity  of  de- 
pui'liiig  our  rights.  Hut  AI.  Forcade,  on  recognizing  and  applauding 
Itt  line  of  conduct,  has  ma«le  an  important  historical  mistiike,  which 
i:  i'  necessary  to  correct.  It  refers  to  the  date  when  that  policy 
inaugurated.  He  declares  tlmt  oiir  present .  peace  policy  is  di- 
Ktlv  opi^osed  to  the  old  invading  policy  of  Chatham  and  of  Pitt. 
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lo  bt*  tlio  iU‘Xt  victims.  Wt*  cast  in  our  lot  with  tW 
nations  <*!’  Kurupc*  ;  it  was  plain  that  wc  must  stand  or  fall  to»eth, 
and  v.*‘  continiUMl  to  If/iit  for  our  allies  lon^^  after  wo,  thr(ii*[;_r|^  .V: 
dorUiurtion  t»f  the  Fiviieli  navy,  laul  ceased  to  be  in  any 
dan^^T.  Ihit  the  war  in  which  wi-  thus  engaged  was  in  uo 
war  of  aggression,  and  M.  Inncade  is  wrong  when  he  deseiilx's 
actuated  by  an  invading  mania  in  the  days  c»f  the  younger  Pitt. 
true  that,  just  as  ri'Volutionaiy  orators  among  us  talked  wildly  uf  ,* 
throning  King  (leorge  and  establishing  a  re]»ublic,  there  weiv  jiuth; 
orators  wine  in  tlndr  admiration  (d‘  tin*  British  constitution,  pro|i(^  ^ 
to  enforce  it  on  all  nations  at  tlu‘  })oint  of  the  sword,  and  who  re^ah-  t 
our  tpiarivl  with  the.  I'rmich  as  strictly  a  ([uarrel  with  their  rriy  ' B 
theories  a.nd  republican  form  of  government.  But  these  view.N  w.JJP 
never  entertained  by  our  ministers.  It  was  always  maintaiiud Him 
desj)atches  and  other  public  documents,  that  it  is  no  business  of  ./A 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  alfairs  of  any  nation  ;  and  that,  ho\\\vT 
much  we  might  desirt'  it,  we  could  not  undertake  to  tight  in  tlie  inJ  . 
rest  of  legitimacy  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  At  Aiiiieii>u.| 
made  iieace  vrith  Xapoleon  as  the  head  of  the  French  people*  ;a..T 
again  and  again  we  ollered  to  make  })eace  with  him,  }>rovided  hfwoiil 
abandon  his  Furopean  coii(|uests,  and  let  France  fall  back  upon  hi 
ancient  limits.  In  public  tlocumeiits,  for  which  Pitt,  Lord  (hviivihl 
and  Lord  llawkesbuiy  were  r('Si)onsible — at  a  later  date,  CastL'ieasI  I 
and,  still  later,  (fanning,  Abiudeen,  and  ralmerston — those 
are  advanced  ;  and  they  arc*  essentially  the  same  in  theory  as  tL;>| 
for  which  ^Ir.  Cobden  now  pleads  as  a  new  doctrine,  ainl  whicliy  I 
Forcade  celelarates  as  tlie  amended  pcdicy  of  this  country.  Xapok:| 
himself  recognized  our  ])osition  when  he  said  that  we  were  a  iialioL  I 
shoi>keopers.  lie  saw  that  we  had  no  thirst  for  glory,  and  lie  cul:| 
only  comprehend  our  vievrs  in  describing  them  as  a  form  of  avari;  I 
Lven  among  ourselves  «)ur  fon*ign  ])olicy  has  been  dispaiagol.l 
savouring  too  much  of  tin*  commercial  si)irit  :  and  it  is  only  in  ikyl 
latter  days,  when  trade  has  assuimnl  gigantic  proportions — Avlieii  it  LI 
formed  an  allnuice  with  scieiici* — and  when  its  effect  on  civilizat:::| 
has  been  of  marvellous  grandeur — that  we  begin  to  perceive  the  dijtiiirl 
of  our  position.  It  is  in  discovering  this  dignity  that  M.  Forcaik:'| 
able  to  say,  with  refei’ence  tt)  the  reduction  which  had  taken 
uur  defensive  establishments,  that  these  “are  rather  the  accidtiixl 
instruments  of  the  ])Ower  of  a  nation,  than  the  permanent  cau.St'';j 
that  power  ;’  an  exceedingly  valuable  admission  in  the  moutli  iL 
foreigner.  It  is  an  admission  that  the  disinclination  for  war,  unl 
love  ol  the  peacetul  arts,  .'ire  lud  necessarily — as  the  political  jihiW 
pliers  used  to- imagine — a  jiroof  of  degeneracy.  It  is  the  acknovloL 
ment  ot  a  motive,  larger  and  nobler  than  a  grovelling  hasti*  to  be  I’A 
in  the  mercantile  enterjuises  of  a  mighty  nation.  It  is  a  coiifc.'du 
that,  in  abjuring  the  ])ride  of  conc|uest  and  the  glory  of  war,  wo 
the  leaders  ot  civilization,  and  piresent  a  spectacle  unupie  in  histfi} 
so  that,  whereas  in  the  past  no  nation  has  ever  been  great,  and  }^- 
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^  1  1^,  gi-caliie^ts  without  delighting  in  war,  we  have  for  the  lii-st 

contrived  to  solve  the  problem  of  combining  national  importance 
til  hom>r  of  the  destructive  agencies.  It  is  at  once  seen  that,  if 
^\‘r  nations  were  as  we  are  ;  if  tliey  estimated  at  its  proper  valiu* 
brute  force,  and  saw  the  inevitable  victoiy  which  in  the  end 
So'ir's  to  juiblic  opinion  and  mental  etfort ;  if  they  had  the  same 
2  rd  for  natural  laws,  and  felt  the  worthlessness  of  artilicial  restric- 

fiis :  if  they  were  willing  that  thought  should  be  free,  and  trade 
iil,l  be  free,  and  man  should  be  free  ;  then  the  game  of  armies 
111, I  :^oon  be  reliiu[uished,  and  the  niillenial  trainiuillity,  of  which  at 
X-L'iit  we  are  so  incredulous,  \vould  be  an  actual  fact.  Is  it  unrea- 
li  able,  too,  that  we  should  accept  the  attitude  of  England  in  the 
;U(*r  of  war  as  in  itself  the  promise  of  a  brighter  day — an  earnest  of 
avei’sal  peace — the  tirst-fruits  of  all  that  poets  have  dreamed  of,  that 
p  phels  have  prophesied,  and  that  good  men  have  prayed  for  since 
world  bi*gan  ? 

With  all  our  aspirations,  however,  we  are  not  of  those  who  can  look 
fall  frowning  on  th(‘  defensive  measur(*s  which  at  this  moment  occupy 
tf'  mil'  ll  of  the  public  attention.  AVe  n\joice  to  say  that  England  sets 
f  I  u'ood  example  to  the  world  in  a  policy  of  non-interference,  which,  if 
Universally  followed,  would  soon  turn  all  swords  into  pruning-hooks  ; 

|i  d  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  time  the  good  example  will  be  imitated  ; 

:  kat  ill  the  meantime  wdiile  we  are  alone  in  the  jirosecution  of  such  a 
•liev,  we  are  in  danger  of  sutfering  for  our  good  intentions,  of 
living  niir  forbearance  mistaken  for  Aveakness,  and  of  being  suddenly 
Ittaeked.  Where  the  attack  is  to  come  from  we  need  not  now  stay  to 
iujuiiv.  It  must  come  from  some  naval  j^ower,  evidently — it  may  be 
^  Fraiuc  alone,  or  France  in  league  with  liussia — but  whatever  be  the 
(liivctiuii  iVom  which  the  danger  may  proceed,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
|'ivj»ared  for  the  contingency.  We  have  never  believed  in  the  inva- 
■?  sioii  of  Kiighiiid,  as  popularly  apprehended,  and  do  not  now  believe 
tiiai  it  will  1  )e  seriously  attenqded.  When  people  talk  of  a  Ereuch 
filmy  lauding  in  Pevensey  Pay  and  niarcliing  to  London,  setting  the 
%  lliames  on  tire,  and  sacking  the  Bank  of  England,  they  do  not  fairly 
Calculate  the  cost  of  such  an  ex})eriment,  and  sliould  lirst  of  all  consider 
Avlietlicr  an  eiimny  is  likely  to  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  embark  on  certain 
:ik‘?triictioii.  Tlie  sort  of  invasion  with  which  we  are  threatened  is 
|]iot  of  this  kind,  spite  of  the  awdiil  warnings  of  8ir  John  Burgoyiie, 
Sir  Howard  1  )oiiglas,  and  General  Shaw'  Kennedy.  A  war  with  England, 

1  U'l  which  the  principal  object  is  the  possession  of  London,  the  humiliation 
f  lel  govcriimeiit,  and  the  obtaining  a  large  ransom,  may  be  set  do\m  us 
iiuerly  impossible.  But  a  w’ar  with  England,  in  which  the  invasion 
.ul  our  island  miglit  be  threatened,  or  might  actually  take  place,  as  a 
Jivcisiuii  is  (piite  possible.  So  long  as  we  are  open  to  such  a 
'luiLTcr,  we  cannot  afford  to  send  our  troops  abroad  to  defend  our 
voloiiies,  or  other  possessions.  Most  serious  injury  may  be  inflicted 
"11  us,  even  if  a  hostile  force  should  never  be  able  to  find  the  road  to 
kjii'lon.  By  means  of  the  new  guns  the  existing  arsenals  might 
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easily  be  destroyed,  for  they  could  be  shelled  from  a  distance  so 'n, 
that  while  the  converging  lire  of  the  attack  would  tell  with  cert'ir 
on  80  large  a  mark  as  our  dockyards,  the  diverging  lire  of  the 
would  be  directed  against  marks,  which  in  the  distance',  \voui,|T 
comparatively  small.  Or  supposing  that  our  .arsenals  were  si*/ 
conceive  a  landing  elfected  in  some  outlying  district,  .and  the  eiion-  " 
injury  that  might  be  intlicted  on  .almost  .any  p.art  of  our  coast.  tL  ' 
.are  dangers  which  must  not  be  permitted,  and  which,  apart  altoifft’.-l 
from  any  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  conquering  kiiglaibh 
ca]during  the  I^rd  Mayor,  may  not  unnaturally  kindh*  alarm.  J-  | 
destruction  of  our  arsenals  would  be  hital  to  our  power,  and  a  dvs, 
upon  any  j>art  of  our  coasts  might  create  sutfering  and 
j)roperty  to  an  extent,  of  which  happily  we  can  form  but  faint  j, hi 
since  to  use  the  illustrations  of  Sydney  Smith,  ‘‘it  is  now  tlr* 
centuries  since  an  English  ])ig  has  lalleii  in  a  hiir  battle  on  Kniri:;  ^ 
ground,  or  a  firm  house  been  rilled,  or  a  clergyman’s  wik  h.'  I 
suliject(*d  to  any  other  proposals  of  love  than  the  connubial  cud  ■  i 
ments  of  her  sleek  and  orthodox  mate.” 

In  August  last,  a  Koyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  iinpiirc  in- 
the  sulliciency  of  tlu‘  fortifications  existing  for  the  defence  of  th 
kingdom,  and  to  consider  “  the  most  etfectual  means  of  ri'iidcrim: 
same  complete,  csi)ecially  .all  such  works  of  defence  .as  are  intondctlf- 
the  protection  of  the  royal  arsenals  and  dockyards.”  It  is  understy;; 
th.at  the  Commissioners  have  .agreed  as  to  their  report,  and  that  u. 
may  soon  hear  of  a  formal  proposition  to  add  some  ten  or  twdv 
millions  to  the  n.ational  debt  for  the  purpose  of  strengthenimr  tl 
defences  of  our  arsenals.  It  would  be  absurd  in  us  to  ])ronouin  e  u|h)i 
the  scheme  before  we  h.ave  heard  what  it  is ;  but  if  there  is  a  laT:» 
s\im  of  money  to  be  expended,  there  are  certain  principles  of  wlii.:. 
we  must  not  lose  sight.  Our  dockyards  and  arsenals  are  DcptfnK 
AVoolwich,  Chatham,  Sheeriiess,  rortsmouth,  Devonport,  KtyhaL 
and  rembroke.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  s.ays  of  Woolwich  arsenal— ir. 
some  resj)ects  the  most  important  of  the  whole — that  it  has  become 
monstrous  evil,  Avhich  cannot  be  abated,  but  must  be  cured.  Tir 
idea  of  fortifying  it  is  too  extravagant,  rortsmouth,  Keyhain,aii! 
Devonport,  again,  all  lie  within  the  limits  of  from  one  mile  to  two  ai;i 
a  half  from  low  M’.ater  ;  and  in  reality,  none  of  our  dockyards,  exco: 
IVmbroke,  which  is  eight  miles  from  the  sea,  can  be  rendeivd  ({uiv 
secure  from  the  shot  and  shell  of  long-range  guns.  Iliit  even  if  r 
were  possible  to  render  them  perfectly  secure  by  means  of  elal'ora:  I 
fortifications,  it  is  a  question  whether  these  fortifications  would  ii : 
demand  a  larger  garri.son  than  our  limited  military  force  could  wd! 
spare,  llow  is  little  David  to  fill  Goliath’s  armour  It  seems  tliatii 
money  must  be  expended  it  should  l)e  on  the  creation  of  ar.^fiial' 
beyond  the  reach  of  modern  cannon  from  the  .sea,  and  also  Ix'vond  tb 
reach  of  sudden  attack.  If  Woolwich  were  destroyed,  we  should  b 
nearly  helpless ;  and  the  real  question  is  not  liow  we  are  to  fortily 
such  exposed  depots  as  Woolwich,  but  where  we  are  to  find  substitute' 
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^  our  ilockyanls,  such  as  they  arc,  be  put  in  condition 
^  account  of  thcnisclves  to  the  enemy — let  the  enemy  feel 

^  atnckiii^^  such  ])laces,  however  he  might  come  off  victorious,  it 
^'Vr^c  ‘It  tno  considerable  a  cost;  but  surely,  to  turn  them  into 
i>  ‘t  tiseless  extravagance,  especially  since  in  these  days 
*  makes  some  new  discovery  in  the  material  of  war,  and  in  a 

^  ill  our  devices  may  become  as  (‘xjiloded  as  the  theory  of  vertical 
flic  best  plan  is  to  runove  our  arsenals  to  a  safe  distance  from  a 

mddru,  that  is,  naval  attack. 

’  Thr  theory  of  modern  warfare  is  based  on  the  principle  that  every- 
f  ill.'  depends  on  rapidity  of  movement.  Solidity  is  a  good  thing,  but 
f.nidiiv  is  a  better,  and  modern  enterprise  has  enabled  us  to  add 
Uil.iiiioii'lv  to  our  jiowers  of  movement.  It  was  by  means  of  the 
f.  ihvay  that  Louis  Xapoleon  was  able  so  rai)idly  to  transfer  the 
gin  ii/th  of  his  army  from  its  right  to  its  left  wing,  and  to  astonish  the 
/u.-tiiaiis  at  .Magenta  by  appearing  th(u*e  in  full  force,  when  appear- 
giircs  indicated  tliat  he  was  making  his  way  rather  to  Piacenza.  And 
fir  Jloward  1  hniglas  suggests  that  if  steam  has  bridged  the  channel, 
otlar  mod<*rn  api>liances  have  giviui  us  the  means  of  such  rapid  move- 
j  .  lit  and  intidligence,  as  may  well  countervail  the  advantages  of  that 
Jhiiie  bridge.  If  steam  power,  he  says,  facilitate  as  it  no  doubt  will 
the  pa.^sage  of  a  tleet  of  ships  across  the  Channel,  it  must  b(‘  r(*mem- 
l,  rid  that  the  like  agent  on  land,  will  give  to  the  defenders  of  the 
i.'untiv — if  [iroperly  taken  advantage  of — prodigious  jiower  of  con- 
I  iiiialing  their  forces  during  the  long  time  that  a  landing  of  the 
jiivadt-rs  is  being  elfected,  in  ()})eii  i*o\v  boats,  subject  to  the  action  of 
Vnuiig  tides  and  other  impediments  on  the  coast.  Pesides  this  power 
'Li  Loiicciitrathui  at  a  point  of  debarkation,  steam  gives  to  England 
liiiiiuen.'^e  advantages  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  every  railway 
l.statioii  is  a  strategical  point,  and  every  railroad  a  strategical  line,  on 
Jvhichat  the  lirst  notice  of  invasion,  the  electric  wire  will  set  in  motion 
•  tilt*  whole  disposable  force  of  the  country,  in  conformity  to  preconcerted 
anaiigciiicnts,  so  that  the  bodies  of  troops  may  follow  and  sujiport 
;  uiie  another  while  all  are  directed  to  the  threatened  point.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  than  whom  there  cannot  bo  a 
liiither  authority,  condemns  the  construction  of  permanent  batteries 
aleiig  the  coasts  forming  lixed  stations  for  troGjis,  since  these  might  be 
funieil  by  the  invaders,  and  thus  the  usefulness  of  the  troops  serving 
ill  tlicin  would  Ik*  in  a  great  measure  paralyzed,  lie  recommends  as 
pivforable  the  making  roads  or  railways  along  the  coast  in  its  more 
ac  -cs.^iblc  portions.  In  connection  with  these  railways  there  would 
h'-'  ['lovidcd  moveable  batteries  of  18-pounders,  which  might  be  con- 
v.ycd  rapidly  from  point  .to  point  according  as  they  are  required  to 
ivpt*!  an  attempt  at  landing,  or  to  prevent  it  altogether.  If  there  was 
a  railway  along  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  the  benefit,  it  is  calcu¬ 
lated,  would  be  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  50,000  men  to  the  army. 
‘M.nok  at  those  splendid  heights  all  along  the  coast,”  said  the  Duke  of 
M’dlington ;  “  give  me  communications  which  admit  of  rapid  flank 
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movpment  aloii"  those  hei«,0its,  and  I  might  set  anything  at 
These  are  palpably  princii>les  of  the  first  importance,  and  they  ot)v^  " 
the  necessity  of  attempting  to  render  our  arsenals  and  dockv^^t 
absolutely  impregnable.  Everything  is  at  this  moment  in  sudia^l 
of  transition  in  the  art  of  warfare,  that  to  erect  fonnidablo  fort’ll 
tions  which  may  next  y(*ar  be  superseded,  is  a  ruinous  ])iyko,|^^1 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  works  must  be  manned  witli  a  crx  .>\ 
number  of  trooj>s  than  we  are  able  to  spare.  Everything  - 1 
the  desirableness  of  making  available  our  natural  resounM  s, 
relying  on  extremely  artilicial  obstructions  ;  and  of  aiming  at  tlif- ;  I 
cess  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  rapidity  of  movement,  ratlu  r 
from  solidity  of  resistanci?.  Perhaps  never  more  than  at  tlie  l 
moment  have  we  had  more  need  of  singing  with  the  poet —  "  I 

“  Itritaiuiia  needs  no  bulwarks  ■ 

No  lowers  along  the  steep.” 

But  the  reason  is  not  because  her  march  is  on  the  nuumtain  wav. 
and  her  home  is  on  the  deep,  but  because  she  has  a  very  tine  wav  ' 
marching  on  the  land,  and  she  is  (piite  at  home  in  a  railway  eanivj*:, 
The  fact  is,  we  must  look  more  to  the  men  than  either  to  the  stone  wal,. 
or  the  wooden  walls,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  voluntH-. 
ing  which  is  now  going  on  so  briskly.  Such  a  spirit  has  been  rou^ 
in  the  country,  that  probably  we  shall  never  again  lu'ar  of  a  pan; 
rising  from  tlie  state  of  our  preparations.  There  is  not  a  countv. 
there  is  scarcely  a  large  town  in  (ireat  Britain,  which  has  not  g^n- 
vigorously  to  work,  and  a  movement  which  at  first  was  languid,  k 
gathered  force  by  time,  and  now^  moves  on  with  daily  accelerate’; 
momentum.  Volunteers  were  not  much  liked  in  this  country,  ard 
perhaps  but  for  that  Kith  of  April,  1848,  which  showed  how  well  otii 
people  had  learned  the  maxims  of  the  constitution,  and  how  inipliciilv 
they  trusted  in  the  force  of  truth  rather  than  in  brute  force  for  tb 
victory  of  their  opinions  ainl  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  tb 
government  would  liavi'  refused  to  arm  a  whole  ])opulation.  A  popu¬ 
lation,  indeed,  armed  with  the  (dd  Prown  Bess,  would  have  hocnot 
little  use,  but  it  so  happened  that,  by  one  of  those  coincidences  wlikli 
the  historic  muse  loves  to  bring  about,  that  just  as  our  people  M 
been  so  schooled  in  a  wise  political  philosophy  that  th(\v  could  b 
entrusted  with  tire-arms,  an  arm  was  invented  which  coukl  be  uset’i! 
in  their  hands  against  anv  attempt  at  aggression.  Drill  is  divan 
work,  but  shooting  is  interesting  enough,  and  there  seems  to  he  even 
prospect  that  the  Eiitield  rifle  will  become  what  the  old  English  W 
was,  when  every  villager  had  its  butts,  and  the  yeomen  practised  tlicF 
until  their  skill  enabled  them  to  perform  feats,  Avhich  were  they  not 
matters  ot  history,  might  be  ranked  among  the  fables  of  romance.  An 
association  has  been  formed  for  the  encouragement  of  these  rille  elnk 
and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  an  annual  tournament,  at  which  prizes  ot 
not  a  little  value  will  be  distributed.  Lord  Elcho  talks  of  £10,000,  an*l 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  an  inducement  would  set  every  voun^ 
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f.  ,  kingdom  praotising  at  tlio  target,  aiul  oolloot  as  groat  and 

-Ipuit  on  a.^soiiiblago  of  i)orsuiis  as  iiuaAs  at  Ki.som  on  a  1  )(‘rby- 
■'  n,,.  Aiooting  may  bo  loft  to  take  oaro  of  itsolf — av(‘  aro  oortain 
I  ho  best  shots  in  Kmopo.  Ihit  two  othor  objects  aro  not  so 


jiu 


’’/y  ,\,.„^.,.,i__anil  those  are  ao(piaintanco  witli  drill,  and  the  train- 
■'  ‘v<!nv  Ibr  ]»ri‘tty  long  marohos.  AVithout  the  latter,  our 
'  '  ‘  lien  brought  into  a  (*anii)aign,  hv  physically  of  little 


j  'niit’’0rs  \\  ill,  ^  ^ 

v  iil  •  ind  without  the  former,  they  will  lose  their  heads,  and  be  inca- 


1  n/ot‘(.hoving  the  W(»rd  of  command.  Some  of  our  writers,  indeed, 
nl'-ir  t'>  have  but  little  faith  in  the  steadine.ss  of  volunteers,  and  are 
‘  to  echo  Sydney  Smitlis  descri})tion  of  the  panic  that  would 
“old  wheat  and  beans  blazing  for  twenty  miles  round,  cart - 
jiiU  diot,  sows  of  Lord  Somerville's  breed  running  wild  over  the 
*  hhmv,  and  the  minister  of  the  ])arish  .sorely  woumled  in  his  hinder 


e  do  not  think  so  poorly  of  our  count rymeii,  but  it  is 
11’  b-iiial'le  that  they  re([uire  the  most  careful  generalship,  and  that  it 
w  .iild  be  madm'ss  to  bring  them  into  action  except  as  a  support  for 
j  ular  troops.  Air.  Ihisstdl's  remarks  on  this  subject,  coinciding  as 
ft’u  v  d'>  with  those  of  Sir  dohn  Ihirgoyne,  and  almost  every  otlicer(d‘ 
;,  x{i.‘iit'ncc,  deserv(‘  especial  attention  : — 


It  iiHi't  not  be  sui)i)ose(l  for  a  moment  that  litlemen,  however  exeellent  a'; 
liiark'tiien,  .steady  in  drill,  and  i)erfeet  in  discijdiiic,  eould  hold  i)(>ssession  of 


.rdinavv  conntry  unaided  by  regular  troops,  and  other  brandies  of  the  usual  mili- 
Idarv  oru'ani/.ation.  I  have  seen  the  best  and  steadiest  ritlemcn  ])oundcd  out  of 
a  irt'iu'li  hv  a  few  well-directed  shrapnel  and  shell  from  a  howitzer  enfilading 
tbfin  a  little  by  its  lire;  and  in  open  conntry,  without  cover,  ritlemcn  wijuld  hav 
verv  hard  times  of  it,  with  vigorous,  well-led,  and  experienced  cavalry.  If  a 
reynliir  nnny,  ])rovided  fully  with  all  branches  of  its  Cipiiinnents,  were  to  find 
it-ieU'  in  a  close  country,  cut  u])  by  hedgerows,  studded  with  covers,  and  inter- 
jectoil  hv  narrow  ])aths,  its  commander  would,  under  any  circumstances,  feel 
liiiiiM'lf  constrained  to  act  with  the  utmost  caution ;  if  he  were  informed  that 
of  the  enemy's  ritlemcn  were  in  his  front,  he  would  probably  cast  about  to 
no  if,  hv  some  flank  movement,  lie  could  not  get  round  the  dangerous  district, 
anti  resume  his  direct  march  under  more  favonrahle  circumstances.  lint  should 
111-  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  any  strategical  reason  it  was  necessary  to  clear 
the  vronnd  right  in  front,  he  would  not  for  a  moment  hesitate  in  his  plan  «)f 
ttta.  k.  The  very  hedges,  and  covers,  and  ])atlis  which  give  confidence  to  his  enemy 
would  not  he  without  advantage  to  him.  His  disciplined  and  experienced  riflemen, 
iiandled  hv  skilful  officers,  would  search  their  way  'carefully  from  hush  to  hush. 
Should  there  he  a  check,  uj)  come  the  field-guns,  which  in  the  country  of  the  kind 
I  uui  alluding  to  ]>ossess  an  advantage  which  is  not  at  first  sight  very  obvious.  It 
i' simply  this,  that  they  can  he  worked  in  positions  well-sheltered  from  the  tire 
f  the  op])osing  riflemen,  so  that  the  artillerymen  cannot  ho  seen,  hut  “  they 
caunot  see  either,”  it  will  be  said.  True ;  neither  is  it  necessary  they  should, 
provided  they  know  the  general  direction  of  their  enemy.  Along  the  hedgerows, 
through  the  copses,  into  the  thick  long  gra^^s,  fly  flights  of  deadly  grape,  shrajmels 
burst  and  hurl  their  iron  showers  in  fast  extending  columns,  shells  hurst  above, 
Mow,  and  all  around  the  isolated  riflemen,  and  the  round  shot  roar'through  the 
trees,  and  shiver  their  trunks,  bring  down  the  forest  tops  on  the  men  beneath. 
Xow,  I  think  officers  of  experience  will  corroborate  me  in  stating  tliat  under  such 
•  ireiimstaiices  ritlemcn  attacked  hymen  of  their  own  arm  and  a  powerful  artillery 
must  rapidly  give  way,  and  can  only  he  saved  from  destruction  by  great  steadiness, 
by  eventual  support,  and  by  their  capacity  to  act  in  all  respects  like  resrular 
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infantry.  Ajrainst  any  number  of  cavalry,  and  against  a  strnii'> 
close  country  might  be  held  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  skilful  ' 

riflemen — the  essence  of  such  a  corns  is  well  expressed  in  the  * 


“  Celer  et  audax.” 


corps  IS  well  expressed  in  the  motto  of  i ^  ‘ 

Ihit  the  conditions  of  success  are  well  determined,  and  I  have  1 
confidence  in  the  efforts  of  irregular  rifle  corps  directed  to  stop  the 
regular  army.  Their  peculiar  uses  are  of  immense  advantage,  and  their^^^*^^  .  ‘ 
power,  if  properly  directed,  is  enormous.  Very  recently  1  saw  on  the  l'*^***  ’’ 
the  Kaptee,  or  close  to  them,  an  advance  of  our  cavalry  and  artillcrv  d 
some  Sepoys,  who  threw  themselves  into  a  jungle  in  our  front  with  • 
pounders,  and  opened  a  fire  which  obliged  a  splendid  regiment  of  Ihitisli*. 
and  a  troop  of  our  artillery  to  retire,  princij)ally  on  account  of  the  im 
Should  it  ha]>pen,  by  any  unfortunate  complication,  that  an  eneniv  ev  ^ 
on  our  shores,  I  trust  we  may  never  permit  our  rifle  volunteers  to  em-a^  T 
till  they  are  properly  supported  hy  artillery,  horse  and  regulars; 
that  the  consecpience  of  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  one  of  those  ad  - 
gentlemen  guerilla  bands  would  be  the  loss  of  that  i)restige  which 
thousands  of  bayonets  in  a  newly  organized  force.  *  " 

Oiic  man  can  handle  a  rifle,  it  is  his  own  weapon,  ho  knows  perfe'. 
all  that  he  lias  done  or  may  do  with  it ;  but  the  same  iiit(‘rest  h;  i  • 
felt  in  a  gun  Avhich  lias  to  lie  worked  hy  several  men.  Ju  the  casr  ■ 
a  field-piece,  each  man  has  but  a  share  of  the  honour,  and  lie  canr  • 
at  Ids  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  say,  Xotv  1  will  shoot,  hccaus*. ' 
am  in  the  humour- for  that  exercise  ;  now  I  will  put  tlic  gun 
for  I  liave  liad  enough  of  it.  And  so  it  has  happened  that,  while 
rifle  movement  has  nourished,  the  attempt  to  establish  corps  of 
tecr  artillery  has  been  languishing^  And  yet  for  the  defence  of  ,.7 
coasts,  the  artillery  is  even  more  important  than  the  ritles.  The  rii:  • 
may  prevent  the  landing,  or  at  least  seriously  emhari'ass  it ;  tu* 
artillery  might  prevent  even  the  attemi)t  to  land,  and  it  is  to  h  iidp^ 
that  this  arm  of  the  service  will  not  lie  neglected  as  herctotore.  Tlur* 
is,  we  have  said,  a  natural  reason  to  account  for  this  m'glec  •  Inu  a!! 
the  greater  efforts  should  he  made  to  compensate  for  the  loss  wLi  ii 
ensues  to  the  service. 


The  Evakgelists  and  the  Mishka  ; 
OK,  Illustratioks  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  drawn  from  Jewish  Tra- 
DITIOK.  Ey  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robin¬ 
son.  Nishet. 

The  labours  of  Lightfoot  and  Schvet- 
gen  bestowed  upon  illustrating  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  from 
Talmud  and  other  Jewish  works  of 
antiquity,  have  hy  no  means  ex¬ 
hausted  the  subject.  Mr.  Robinson, 


therefore,  has  rendered  exceller.: 
service  in  this  beaut ifully-wriitf: 
work,  going  over  the  fields  n"t 
gleaned  liy  others.  One  or  two 
tations  will  show  in  some  manner  iIk- 
nature  of  the  work. 

‘‘  Behold,  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  f  r 
they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  nap 
nor  gather  into  barns,  and  yet  yuiir 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  thciii.  Are 
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Ji  t..  Iiavo  Ih'Cii  tlie  Loi-a’s 

,  ,„  ,h,wo  w'rils  not  inorcly  to 
his  luoplo  in  poiioral  to  ilia- 
1,  aiixioiH  oar'--*  n'""'*  “'>'*l>ora| 
I  nr'kort  a^  hotli  unnecessary  and 
in  tlioiu  as  chiMren  ot 
?  •  ItiU  more  particularly  to 

i'nre  lho>e  whom  he  called  to 
!r,,fh  the  (;o>iHd,  that  they  neeil  he 
Miiier  no  ccoiceni  as  to  their  worldly 
‘  lintonaiice,  thou^di  no  lonjrer  aide 
pn.vitle  as  formerly  for  their  own 
j.Lrt.  The  heautiful  and  imprcs- 
:^;vo  iiijiimer  in  which  our  Lord 
this  lesson  may  be  compared 
iviili  *th'‘  f'dlowinir  sayin<x  of  Rabin 
..sjrneoii  Ren  Eleazor  : — ‘Hast  thou 
ScviT  seen  a  iieast  or  a  bird  that  fol- 
‘l.ikvetl  a  trade  /  and  yet  they  are  fed 
.  wltboiii  toil.  Rut  the.se  w^ere  only 
Uivated  to  minister  to  me,  while  I 
*\va>  created  to  minister  to  iny  Alaker. 
I  W'.i'  it  not  ri^ht,  then,  that  I  should 

I, .«  >u[)|)orted  without  toil  ?  Rut  I 
frHive  marred  my  work  and  forfeited 
(  my  siij)])i)rt.’  ”  R.  4n.) 

Vnd  he  closed  the  book,  and  he 
I  .-iivc  itairain  to  the  minister  and  sat 

J. iwii."  Luke  iv.  i2(). 

••In  the  pas.sage  of  the  Alishna  last 
.jii.ited,  it  is  in  like  manner  said  of 
iln*  liiLdi  i>riest  after  reading  the 
jiiv>erilH*d  ])ortiou  of  the  law' : — ‘  He 
iluii  roIh‘(l  up  the  book,  and  put  it 
iut'i  his  hosom  I’  8o  Jesus,  after 
tiiiMiing  the  ]iortion,  closed  the  book, 
cr  Hither  ndled  up  the  scroll  con- 
miaiin;  the  pro])hecies  of  Isaiah 
which  had  been  given  him  to  read, 
aiul  returned  it,  according  to  the 
ki'tom  of  the  symagogue,  to  the 
Khnraii  or  Alinister,  to  lie  replaced 
ill  the  ark  or  chest.”  (P.  208.) 

The  liook  will  be  found  a  useful 
iionual  toe  eery  Sunday-school  teacher 
ami  intelligent  student  of  the  Scrip- 
’  ires.  We  trust  that  the  industrioius 
ami  >elf-denying  author  will  be  en- 
I  'line^ed  to  follow'  it  with  another, 
omtaining  similar  illustrations  on 
til*'  remaining  Ixndvs  of -the-  Ncw' 
Totament,  as  promised  in  the  pre- 
iice. 


I 


Christianity  contrasted  with  Hin¬ 
doo  riiiLOSoniY.  An  Essay  in  Five 
Hooks,  Sanskrit  and  English.  HvJ.-nnf'^ 
It.  Ballantyne,  LL.D.,  Prineipal  of  the 
Govcrnincnt  ('ollego,  Benares,  London: 
Afadden.  185U. 

Tih:  design  of  this  o.s.siy  will  be  be.^t 
understood  b\'  giving  the  origin  of  it 
and  the  terms  with  which  its  author 
had  to  comply.  A  warm-hearted  and 
])raisew’orthy  Christian  member  of  the 
Bengal  civil  service  ottered  a  prize 
of  £300  “for  the  best  statement  and 
refutation,  in  English,  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  errors  (opposed  to  (diristian 
Theism)  of  the  Vedanta,  Ny'aya,  and 
Sankhy'a  Philosophies,  as  set  forth 
in  the  standard  native  authoritii  s, 
in  the  Sanskrit  language,  treating  of 
those  systems  ;  together  with  a.  de¬ 
monstration  (supported  by  such  argu¬ 
ments,  and  conveyed  in  such  a  form 
and  manner,  as  mavbe  most  likelv  to 
prove  convincing  to  learned  llindoo.s 
iinliued  w  ith  those  errors),  of  •  the 
following  fundamental  principles  of 
Christian  Theism,  viz.  : — 

‘‘  First — ( )f  the  real,  and  not  merely 
apparent  or  illusory,  distinctness  of 
(iod  from  ail  other  spirits,  and  from 
matter  ;  and  of  the  creation  (in  the 
proper  sense)  of  all  other  spirits,  and 
of  matter,  by  God,  in  opposition  to 
the  Vedonta, 

Second — Of  the  non-eternity  of 
separate  souls,  and  their  creation  by 
God,  in  opposition  to  the  Nyaya  and 
Sankhya. 

“  Third — Of  the  creation  of  mattm*, 
in  oiiposition  to  the  tenet  of  its 
eternity  in  the  shatie  of  atoms  (as 
maintained  in  the  Ny'aya  and  Vcise- 
shika  .schools),  or  in  the  shape  of 
Prakrili  (as  maintained  by  the 
Sankhy'a. 

Fourth — Of  the  moral  character 
and  moral  government  of  God  ;  and 
of  the  reality  and  perpetuity  of  the 
difference  between  moral  good  and 
evil  w'ith  reference  to  sucli  dogmas 
of  the  above  .systems  as  are  opposed 
to  these  doctrines.” 

-As  -this  Essay  obtained  half  the 
prize  of  the  £300,  the  gentlemen 
appointed  a.s  umpires  judged  it  to 
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have  thoroughly  couio  up  to  the  de- 
uiaiid.'s  of  tho  ])iosprctus  ;  and  we 
liave  no  douht  that  all  readoi’s  of  this 
iiia>teiiy  rrealise  will  he  ]Hif«*ctly 
>ati>tiod  with  this  judiiim-ut.  I>1‘. 
Oallantyue  ;,ovcs  tii>t  a  hri«*f  Init  voi-y 
coniproheusivc  and  lucid  docription 
of  the  three  ^ocat  systcnn  of  the 
Hind»to  philosoj.hy,  >liowino-  their 
airieenients  c.i.d  ditferences,  tor  which 
I'hiropean  scholars  will  ever  feel  in- 
(lehtcd  to  him,  as  this  i';  niorr  intended 
for  us  tlian  for  the  Hind(»os.  Having 
;xiven  u>,  in  a.hout  '22  ]>aoes,  this 
valuahl(‘  expositi('n  <»f  the  Philosophic 
sy.steius.  the  author  enters  upon  Ids 
Lovat  task  of  contrasting  (  'IiriNtianity 
with  this  Philosopliy,  which  he 
perhuins  thr(»iUihout  in  a  most 
ahh'  and  pleasin;;  manner.  Though 
the  M’ork  is  chietly  intended  foi’ 
th('  Tliudoos,  and  as  a  manual 
for  missionarif  >  (‘miaiicd  in  pi’cachino 
the  (Jo>])el  to  them,  yet  we  believe 
that  readcis  oeiuMally  will  derive 
both  plca-^ure  and  instruction  from 
pciu^im;  it.  It  will  moicover  show 
('lui>tian  fi-iends  at  home  what  those 
intellectual  enemies  are  which  our 
devout  missionaries  abroad  ha.vi*  to 
encounter,  and  thus  be  the  means  of 
makiuL;  us  pray  more  ardently  for 
those  soldiers  of  the  cross  whilst  en- 
.s;aoed  in  the  contlict  with  spiritual 
power."  in  hioh  places. 


'nr.  OarM  bvaAMii).  AVhy  was  it 
i'.ui!!  .'  aial  Win*  Ibiilt  it  r  By  John 
Tavlor.  :  I.on>jjnian  and  C'o. 

1  ".va. 


lx  tins  aire  ol  wundi  i-and  a."toundin_o' 
di.'covci  ics,  win  n  co/to/os  whicli 

have  boon  buric’^  in  oblivion  for 
aixes  are  biouuht  to  liuht  again,  tlie 
aniiounc«-ment  of  i\Ir.  Taylor  that  he 
has  nia.de  jui  attempt  in  this  book 
to  recover  o  h>.cf  h'of  in  the  world’s 
history”  doos  no  longer  staitle  us, 
ihoiigli  the  loaf  is  indeed  cuibuis. 
It  will  re.'.dily  be  surmised  that  this 
leaf  has  been  converted  into  a  book 
of  res}>ectal>le  .'^ize  (it  contains  Bid 
})ages\  and  the  anther  informs  us 
at  the  end  of  it  that  “it  would  have 
been  easv  to  make  it  a  larger  liook.” 


'fo  the  first  fpiestion 

design  of  these  stupendou«»stn'c»-*'  ' 
the  author  answers,  .so  far  as  y 
gather  it  from  the  hook,  that? 
IVramids  were  formed  for  a 
and  memorial,  to  the  end 
the  measure  of  the  earth,  ami  fM 
standard  of  measure  of  lenirth.  (jvi 
city,  and  weight  to  which  all  na*  '. 
might  appeal.  <  ?.  '221)  Inanoil 
})art  ol  the  book,  however,  vq* 
also  told  that  this  common  J 
weight  and  measure  was  desifTnoK 
an  indubitable  testimony  to  tlie 
of  time,  “  that  •mankiml  were  of* 
nally  brethren,  sprung  from  X 
father,”  as  well  a.s  “to  bind  thefam. 
lies  of  the  earth  together  heforotb;! 
had  so  far  (piitted  each 
society.”  (P.  «.^c.)  Accordinsir 

the  building  of  these  Pyramids  4, 
that  the  builders  “were  the 
])hilosophers  and  the  greater 
factors  the  world  ever  knew."  p 
1^:2  k)  To  hi'stoo'  Huch  (di 
nurtf  hhs><in(f  upon  luanl'iio^  y 
re<fsini  u']nj  tio'  i/vr('/a<i7t 

To  the  second  (ptostion,  viz.,  vd 
built  these  Pyramids  !  ^Ir.  Tayh* 
replies,  1,  Noah  ;  2,  Shem  ;  3.  1'. 
phaxad  and  his  bi’ethren,  FJ>iin\ 
A.<.'<hin\  Lud,  ami  .Ire?/?  ;  and  Salat 
and  his  cousins,  /fa/,  (Vubr. 
and  MdftJi  ;  5,  Eber  :  (5,  Peleg  aii't 
his  brother  Joktan  ;  7,  Pen  and  li:< 
cousins,  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktai.. 
which,  according  to  our  aiulicr. 
accounts  for  the  latter  being  mt-r.- 
tinned  in  the  loth  chapter  of  Penoji'. 
These  individual  began,  continiiHi 
and  ended  this  marvidlous  and  iik<‘ 
disinterested  work.  P)Ut  tiionghtliev 
did  the  work,  yet  to  Noah  alone  is  t- 
be  ascribed  “  the  original  idea,  the 
presiding  mind  and  the  benevolent 
purpose  of  this  extraordinaiy  imdci- 
taking,”  the  builder  of  the  Ai  k  heinj. 
of  all  men,  the  most  competent  m 
direct  the  building  of  the  Prea' 
Pyramids.  “  He  was  born  (ioo  yea^ 
before  the  flood,  and  lived  IluO  yeae 
after  that  event,  dying  in  the  year 
10118  B.c.  Supposing  the  P\Tamid> 
were  commenced  in  2160  ar.  (that  is. 
4,000  years  ago)  they  were  founded 
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earth  isiiioant  the  inhah{ta}if$  of  the 
cartli  t  Accordingly,  when  tlio  sacred 
writer  says,  that  in  tlio  days  of  IVdei^^ 
“  the  earth  was  divided,”  we  at  once 
see  tliat  the  inhnJ)it<n)tA  of  tlie  eartli 
are  described.  Mr.  Taylor  s  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  passaixe,  however,  is  quite 
in  keeping;  with  his  interpretation  of 
Noah  bein^  “a  preacher  of  righteous¬ 
ness,”  with  his  assertion  that,  in  “  the 
sublime  passa^u'  of  Job  xxxviii.  1-7,” 
the  creation  of  the  earth  is  described 
in  lantyua<;e  ])orrowed  apparently  from 
the  buildiiiLT  of  the  (Ircat  IVramid 
(p.  2(52);  that  “the  second  in¬ 

stance  of  a  reference  to  the  (Ireat 
Pyramid  in  the  Scriptures  is  found 
ill  the  1 18th  Psalm,  verse  22  ip.  27(1'  t 
that  the  third  reference  is  to  be 
found  in  Zech.  iv.  7,  in  the  words, 
‘Grace,  orace  unto  it'  (p.  27J)  ;  and 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  ^ives  us  tin* 
fourth  illustration  of  the  Great  Pyra¬ 
mid  in  Scripture,  when  he  describes 
the  corner-stone  in  these  terms, 
‘Whosoever  shall  fall  on  that  stone 
shall  be  broken  ;  but  on  whomsoever 
it  shall  fall,  it  shall  ^rind.  him  to 
pieces.’  ” 

We  fjrieve  to  see  so  good  and 
laborious  a  man  as  Mr.  Taylor  evi¬ 
dently  is,  misapplying  the  llible  in 
so  lanientalde  a  manner.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  explanation  of  Scri})- 
ture  in  this  work  in  Avhich  ?vli-. 
Taylor  does  not  violate  the  first 
principles  of  exegesi*^. 


s  voir^  t'ofore  tin'  ileatlt  of  Noali. 

inow  conn's  a  inarvelloiis  expo- 
,,.,n  of  Scriptuio.  to  show  that  this 
«T,s  tin'  p-a.nl  ;>‘ 

,,  I.iessc'l  entorpnso.  « o  are 

ii  ihat  Noali  ''-as  =1  ’ 
hf  oiMiC's'  ainl  this  was  his  title, 
'bul.lv,  hcfoi-e  the  Ihnnl  but 

thin-T*  could  more  perfectly  illus- 
itc  this  character  of  a  i)reacher  ot 
ht»*eu>ne^s  after  the  Hood,  than 
he  .'Imiild  be  the  first  to  establish 
vV'teiii  of  }re((fhf<  ayat  measurCii 
'the  iii'o  of  all  mankind,  based 
the  iiiea'iirc  of ‘the  earth.”  ,P. 


veniimi  im-  rejueseming  uoui-f  aran 
aiitl  by  the  word  divisio}}, 

thereliy  “obscuring  the  true  sense  of 
tlif  latter  word  in  some  degree,”  as 
!  he  is  pleaseil  to  call  it,  since  Farad 
|iiu;uis  that  v'Jn'eh  is  separated  from 
$nri»thtntf  else,  whereas  Peley  means 
fhnt  tr](irh  is  diri(fed  in  iteielf^  IMr. 
T.  atliriiis  that  when  “it  is  recorded 
that  in  Pcleg’s  days  the  earth  was 
(llnil.d,  we  ought  to  regard  it,  not  as 
?.  declaration  that  in  his  days  the 
earth  was  portioned  out  among  man¬ 
kind,  hut  that  in  his  days  the  entire 
Miperficies  of  the  earth  was  divided 
into  decrees,  minutes^  and  seconds^ 
each  having  a  certain  measure  as- 
"i^Tied  to  it,  and  the  whoh*  surface 
being  uitersected  bv  these  divisions.” 
P.  242.) 

Aniere  tyro  in  Hebrew  knows  that 
the  term isfreipientlyused  synec- 
dochically  for  the  prod  are  or  the  in- 
liilnf(n)f.<  of  the  earth.  AVhen  the 
L'ld  said  to  Adam,  “  Chirs.ed  is  the 
ground  (or  earth)  for  thy  sake,  in 
wiw  shalt  thou  eat  it”  (Gen.  iii.  17), 
m.,the  mrt/f,  the  antecedent  to  which 
the  pronoun  refers,  every  one  sees 
that  earth  stands  for  the  prodnee 
of  the  earth.  When  we  are 
told  “  the  whole  earth  was  of 
<^ne  language”  fGen.  xi.  1),  who 
does  not  nerceive  thnf  bv  fhp 


Eovri’s  PLAf  n  ix  I'xivkksai.  His¬ 
tory;  an  1 1  i'fffrical  Investigation,  in 
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Translated  from  llie  (rerman  }>v Charles 
ll.  Cottrell,  Lxi.,  M.A.  Vol.  iii. 
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M.  Bt’NSKX  jiroposes  in  this  work 
to  reconstruct  the  chronologies  of 
Egypt  for  a  period  of  nearly 
4,()Utl  years  Ivefore  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era,  and  “  to  restore  to  the 
ancient  history  of  the  world  tlie 
vital  energy  of  which  it  has  been  Sf» 
long  deprived.”  That  which  concerns 
ns  most  is,  the  bearing  of  this  recon¬ 
struction  of  Egyptian  history  upon 
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the  records  of  Scripture,  and  the 
extraordinary  conclusion  at  which 
the  Baron  has  arrived  respecting 
important  events  narrated  in  the 
sacred  volume.  From  the  simple 
reading  of  the  15ook  of  (Jenesis,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  genealogies  given 
in  the  11th  chapter,  we  see  that  man 
was  created  a  little  more  than  4,000 
years  n.t\,  that  the  Deluge  took 
place  about  Kiot;  n.c.,  and  that  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
was  about  430  years.  !M.  Bunsen 
declares  that  man  existed  upon  earth 
about  20,000  years  n.c.,  that  the  Deluge 
occurred  10,O(H)  years  n.c.,  and  that 
the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
lasted  1,4‘U  years  I  At  these  con¬ 
clusions  our  author  arrived  from  the 
remaining  fragments  of  Monetho’s 
History  of  Egypt  and  scattered 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  This  Mo¬ 
net  ho,  however,  tells  us  himself  that 
he  derived  his  information  from 
priestly  registers  and  popular  tra¬ 
ditions  (  Joseph,  c.,  Apion,  i.,  10,  2()}, 
which  are  most  conflicting  and  con¬ 
tradictory.  Add  to  this,  that  ^lonetho 
was  most  partial  and  untrustworthy 
upon  this  subject.  In  his  days  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  Greek,  and  this Egj'ptian  philoso¬ 
pher  read  for  the  first  time  the  Jewish 
account  of  God’s  dealings  with  the 
Egyptians.  Deeply  wounded  at  this 
humiliating  description  which  the 
Septuagint  gave  of  the  plagues 
brouglit  upon  his  people  ;  how*  the 
Jews  ultimately  departed  from  his 
country  laden  with  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  incensed  historian 
asked  some  of  the  Jews,  so  the  tra¬ 
ditions  tell  us,  whether  the  Septua¬ 
gint  was  a  faithful  version  of  their 
history  and  creed.  Having  been  told 
that  it  was,  Monet  ho  hereupon 
incited  his  countrymen  to  demand 
of  the  Jews  the  return  of  those 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  which  their 
own  books  say  they  had  IxuTOwed 
from  the  Egyptians  and  carried  away. 
Whereupon  the  Jews  replied  that  the 
book  which  relates  this,  states  also 
that  the  Egyptians  kept  their  fore¬ 
fathers  in  bondage  upwards  of  4t>0 


years,  aiul  made  tliem  ImiM  p,,v 
and  Uamoscs  without  navin-.  I  ' 
Now,  if  Monotho  and  1,1  "o', 

wen  would  pay  . . .  f„r  i,,.? 

those  places,  they  in  return  ,  ' 
replace  the  costly  ves^'ls. 

It  is  this  Monetho,  the  not.,ri,, 
enemy  of  the  Jews,  that  .\1.  hnj. 
trusts  for  the  narrative  ahum  o'* 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in 
rather  than  to  the  revealed  worJIi' 
God. 

We  shall  now  show  how  our  ami  • 
deals  with  the  Bible.  Nothin, r 
be  plainer  tlniii  the  threateniim  an’ 
the  description  of  the  death  of  thl 
first-born — “And  Moses  .said,  Xr  ! 
saith  the  Lord,  About  niidnijrht 
I  go  out  into  the  midst 
ami  all  the  tirst-l)orn  in  tlfe  laid 
Egypt  .shall  die,  from  the  firm-l>ini 
of  IMiaraoh  that  sitteth  upon  hi. 
throne,  even  unto  the  first-liurn 
the  maid-servant  that  is  behind  ti.- 
mill,  and  all  the  first-born  of  hea-'t?’' 
(Exod.  xi.  4,  5.)  “  Aiul  it  caiue 
to  pass  that  at  midnight,  the  Lori 
smote  all  the  first-born  in  the  laid  oi 
Egypt,  from  the  first-born  ofriiarad 
that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto  the  tii':- 
born  of  the  captive  that  was  in  the 
dungeon,  and  all  the  first-born  d 
cattle.”  (Exod.  xii.  29.)  M.  Buiimih 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is :  ‘M? 
to  the  statement  about  the  (testnirCm 
of  the  Jirst-born,  I  believe  that  iHm' 
jmbjment  n'as  in  part  cxecuteil  hj  tk 
SobjmiteSy  whoy  acconUug  to  tk 
annalsy  were  called  in  by  thchrarU*a, 
and  committed  great  cruelties  in  I 
land.  The  name  is  not  strictly  hist»n- 
caly  as  there  cannot  have  been 
before  Jerusalem  tool:  the  place  <i 
Jebus.  But  that  name,  icas  d 
Monetho' s  time  current  as  a  dcsipvv 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jwlo.i  or 
Palestine.  IPe  are  therefore  citfithk 
to  assume  that  the  Eyypfion  ann'ki 
sjwke  of  Palest  in  ean  tribes  as  the  in¬ 
vaders:'  iP.  202.) 

As  regards  the  ages  of  Abrnham 
(Gen.  XXV.  7),  Isaac  (xxv.  2S),  Jacoh 
and  Joseph  {ibid  W.  20),  M.  Biiii'tr. 
remarks:  According  to  this  oficwl 
account — 
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11 it  is  not  a  qiu'stion  of  a  solv- 
,  ' ,  f/ct'ption  the  case  of  one 
Lidual  It  is  true  that  no  m- 
'  Vp„v  ean  he  adduced  demonstrably 
of  o»y  one  reaching  the 
of  1N>;  ^nch  a  case,  howenry 

Vonaception  icouhl  not  contravene 
ti  hiirs  of  nature.  But  that  the 

patriarchs  should  have  Uvedy  one 
[nt.r  the  othtTy  150  years  and  even 
, mid  the  viceroy  Josephy  their 
110,  cannot  he  historical. 
n,r>  must  he  a  means  of  detecting 
hlunder  hire,  or  else  the  histori- 
r.d  nature  of  the  narrative  icill  he 
uohli  to  grave  suspicion.  ^  None  hut 
*hoM'  irho  still  iUng  to  the  infatuation 
thiP  the  antediluriaa  gndriarchsy  as 
<rd!  as  Xoah  and  Sheniy  lind  from 
1,(K)0  yearSy  have  any  excuse  to 
(.tf,r  for  such  purely  childish  delu- 
iions.  persistence  in  which  can  only 
}„  in'vducticc  of  doubt  and  unbelief.'' 
P.  :Uo.) 

We  ask,  what  reliance  can  we 
place  upon  this  critic’s  deciphering 
ami  expoiinding  half  obliterated  and 
cr.ntradictory  liieroglj^diics  and  tem¬ 
ple  records,  when  he  treats  the  plain 
wools  of  Scripture  in  such  an  arbi¬ 
trary  and  violent  manner  ? 

Kti  des  sur  le  Kole  Politique  de 
LA  France.  Par  Antoine  Arago. 

A  GREAT  name  is  a  heavy  burthen, 
anil  if  it  be  true,  as  the  French  pro- 
verli  has  it,  that  noblesse  obligey  the 
inheritance  of  a  great  name  also  im- 
|Hises  its  es|)eeial  duties.  ‘‘  Stat  magni 
nnminis  luidn’a  the  second  genera- 
tmi),  if  it  appear  at  all  prominently 
i  n  the  world’s  stage,  is  bound  to  keep 
np  at  least  the  tradition  of  its  ances- 
iml  dignity,  and  its  works  are  sure  to 
1)6  scanned  by  critical  and  severe 
•yes.  Tlie  name  of  Arago  is  one  of 
iho<e which  impose  such  obligations  ; 
;iml  it  was,  therefore,  w  ith  feelings  of 
run»rled  interest  and  curiosity  that 
^6  received  the  volume  mentioned 
‘‘hove,  in  whicli  one  of  the  Aragos  of 


the  present  generation  has  pretended 
to  discuss  the  more  abstruse  questions 
connected  with  the  ]X)litics  of  the 
w’orld  as  they  pre.sent  tliemselves  to 
the  minds  of  philosophical  iinpiirors 
at  the  present  day.  Alas  !  our  dis¬ 
appointment  lias  been  more  than 
equal  to  our  [anticipations  ;  and  we 
must  at  once  say  that  if  he  continue 
as  lie  has  begun,  M.  Antoine  Amgo 
will  not  revive  the  prestige  of  his  great 
namesake,  if  at  least  the  present  work 
is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  what 
the  future  is  to  bring  forth. 

It  is  not,  how’cver,  on  the  score  of 
any  deficiency  of  literary  merit,  or 
on  account  of  a  less  comprehensive 
view  of  politics  than  his  predecessor 
had  ])ossessed,  that  vve  have  been  so 
much  disappointed  with  M.  Antoine 
Arago’s  book.  It  has,  indeed,  many 
of  the  artistic  cjualities  of  Fran9ois 
Arago’s  style  of  work  ;  and  it  is 
WTitten  (no  small  praise  for  a  French 
author  under  the  Imperial  rule)  with 
a  marked  attention  to  the  rules  of 
grammar  and  of  verbal  logic  ;  whilst 
the  political  notions  it  conveys  are  at 
least  of  equal  value  to  those  pro¬ 
pounded  in  former  days  by  the  late 
somewhat  inconsistent  and  very  ill- 
natured  Secretary  of  the  Academic 
des  Sciences.  But  there  was  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  errore  and  the  mistakes 
of  the  elder  Arago  in  these  matters, 
in  the  mere  fact  that  his  studies  ami 
pursuits  were  not  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  know' much  about  the  political 
afiairs  he  so  delighted  in  embroiling  ; 
and  in  liis  ow’ii  walk  of  science  he  was 
a  brilliant,  if  not  a  very  sound,  scholar. 
Antoine  Arago  has  retaineil,  as  vve 
said,  much  of  the  artistic  povver  of 
his  namesake,  but  he  has  exaggerated 
his  defects,  and  thus  has  produced  a 
hook  which  may  be  read  without 
mucli  eftbrt,  or  even  with  some  kind 
of  pleasure,  but  whicli  will  not  fail  to 
disgust  any  one  who  is  capable  of  see¬ 
ing  through  the  ^yol\\y  chauvanism  of 
the  author  to  some  of  the  real  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  weighty  problems  agit.^ted 
by  this  feelile  courtier,  as  we  suspect, 
of  the  clicpie  which  oscillates  about 
the  small  sun  of  the  Palais  Royal. 
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Now,  1‘voii  ihc  ;;ivat  Aiago  was 
liabitiially  unjust  whenever  a  question 
arose*  in  which  England  was  con¬ 
cerned  :  ami  he  was  about  as  ignorant 
of  English  principles  of  conduct,  or, 
what  was  still  more  culpable,  of 
English  history,  as  any  of  his  couutry- 
meii  have  been  from  the  days  of 
Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  down¬ 
wards.  But  even  the  superticial  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Francois  Arago  in  these 
things  grows  profound  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  his  successor;  and 
it  is  ditlicult  to  say  whether  there 
be  more  of  bad  taith  than  of  shameful 
ignorance  in  the  accounts  given  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  (government  in 
some  of  the  more  important  events  of 
modern  times.  No  doubt  the  mani¬ 
fest  interest  of  a  nation  like  England, 
being  of  a  permanent  and  serious 
nature,  must  impress  upon  its  rulers 
a  policy  of  a  sutHciently  stable  cha¬ 
racter  to  assume  in  the  eyes  of 
foreigners  a  traditionary  form.  But 
what  Englishman  will  believe  that 
Lords  Palmerston,  Aberdeen,  and 
Malmesbury  have  ever  come  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  understanding  as  to  the  policy 
England  should  observe  in  tlie  mat¬ 
ters  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Bailway  i  We  cite 
these  two  sjiecial  illustrations  because 
]\1.  Antoine  Aiago  dwells  particularly 
upon  them,  ami  cites  tliem  as  illus¬ 
trations  of  our  wonderful  maehiavel- 
lism  in  thwarting  the  natural  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  human  race  for  our  own 
peculiar  commercial  advantage.  The 
remarks  he  inaki's  on  these  subjects 
are,  however,  S(>  iieculiar,  yet  tliey 
are,  after  all,  so  decidedly  reliexes  of 
similar  accusations  made  Vty  men  who 
ought  to  know  1  letter  than  to  repeat 
such  nonsense,  that  we  propose  to  say 
>omething  upon  them  in  reph . 

M.  Arago,  in  an  early  part  of  his 
work,  incidentally  admits  that  it  has 
been  practically  demonstrated  that 
railways  furnish  the  best,  the  cheapest, 
and  the  most  certain  modes  of  inter¬ 
communication  between  extreme 
points  of  any  social  region  :  yet  in 
the  subsequent  parts  he  boldly  asserts 
that  canals  are  more  elticient  means 
of  ditfusing  cinlization  than  anv 


other  elements  of  traffic.  Xhh  ' 
small  inconsistency,  no  1 ‘ 
may  be  explained  by  the  (W 
make  a  point,  or  to  give  ettect  t ' 
sneer,  at  English  opposition  to ' ' 
Suez  Canal  scheme  :  for,  evid^J^ 
the  man  who  could  propound  the 
opinions  could  know  but  little  of  ?' 
reasons  for  either  of  iheiu. 
we  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argiur,^.i^ 
all  the  wonderful  cosmic  advama^K 
of  a  canal  through  the  lsthiiia> ,{ 
Suez,  it  remains  to  be  proved  tU 
England  has  originated  the  evide 
rei)ugnance  of  the  Turkish 
nieiit  to  a  scheme  which  is  avowol  b 
its  most  ardent  partiziins  to  hv  it 
tended  to  ensure,  sooner  or  later, 
annihilation  of  the  Turki>h  inihit-a 
in  Egypt.  This  is,  after  all,  a  (ju. 
tion  to  be  decided  by  the  resjuttr 
governments  of  Turkey  and  of 
Egypt  ;  and  the  interveiition  of  4 
Western  Powers,  under  any  pretexi 
whatsoever,  is  a  sheer  }iieceof  imp 
tinence.  On  this  score  we  ourselv 
blame  the  busy,  misehief-makin^f  iu. 
terference  of  Lords  l^dmerston  .r.ul 
Stuart  de  Bedclitfe,  (piite  as  muciu' 
we  do  that  of  the  ])atrons  of  de 
Lesseps,  that  architype  of  stoek-joli 
bery  and  humbug  ;  we  say  this  ad 
visedly,  because  we  happen  to  kiiuw 
something  of  tlie  conduct  adoiptcd  in 
England  to  intlueuce  pubbe  opiukii 
in  favour  of  the  Suez  Canal  ;  and  wr 
are  prepared  to  show  profcssiomtliv 
that,  first,  the  canal  could  not  p"'- 
sibly  be  executed  for  loss  than  twko 
the  present  estimates  ;  and,  second, 
that  even  when  executed,  it  could  oiilv 
be  kept  open  by  dint  of  heavy  annual 
outlays,  and  such  exorbitant  woikiiii.' 
exiioiises  as  would  render  it  utterly 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  ex})erinKiit 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  fact  \\ 
that  tlie  same  physical  laws  whlcli 
caused  the  formation  of  the  Istliimh 
of  Suez,  and  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile, 
will  always  prevent  the  mainteiiaikv 
of  a  navigable  passage  through  the 
Isthmus.  If  Lord  Palmerston,  had. 
therefore,  had  the  common  sense  to 
leave  this  scheme  to  its  iiatiual  fate, 
its  inherent  defects  would  soon  have 
caused  it  to  sink  into  oblivion — or  tlir* 
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opinions  of  any  ininistiy  of  lo-<lay 
niiglit  (litter,  tctn  calo^  from  those  of 
their  ^neee^■sors  of  the  morrow  ;  ami 
that  lher(‘fore  there  is  always  dan¬ 
ger  in  lioldlm;  the  nation  responsihl(‘ 
for  the  aets  (»f  its  temporary  ser¬ 
vants.  We  who  flatter  ourselves 
that  as  auth(»rs  and  protV'ssional  men 
we  come  in  eontaet  with  all  classes 
and  conditions,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  can  assure  M.  Aiai^o,  and 
de  Losseps  even,  that  bhiLrlishmeii 
regard  the  whole  story  of  this  Siuv. 
C^inal  with  as  much  of  inditferenee  as 
to  its  results,  as  of  eontempt  for  the 
unblushing  (piaekery  with  which  it 
has  been  ])ropounded;  and  that  they 
will  be  verv  williim  to  jiive  its 
sehemes  all  the  rop(‘  they  may 
rc<iuire. 

The  funniest  ]KUt  of  ]M.  Ara^o's 
diatribes  a<^ainst  England  is,  howt'Ver, 
the  one  in  which  he  }>ietends  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  motives  of  our  <^overnment 
in  the  Eastern  affairs  of  J8d!),  l84c, 
and  1841.  The  peculiar  form  tjiiveu 
to  the  book  before  us,  it  is  truf,  ren¬ 
ders  it  ditticult  to  say  to  what  jnecise 
extent  the  words  employed  convey 
the  author’s  meaidni*’  ;  l>ut  it  would 
seem  that  he  believes  that  the  suc¬ 
cessive  ministers  of  our  country  have* 
consistently  aimed,  durin<^  the  last 
sixty  years,  to  facilitate  the  communi¬ 
cations  between  England  and  its 
Indian  possessions,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  aimed  at  rendering  the 
traffic  between  those  extreme  points 
♦inproductive  at  least,  if , not  onerous, 
to  the  nations  across  whose  territory 
it  was  to  pass.  With  this  dee})ly- 
laid  plot  ill  view,  the  expedition  of 
C’olonel  Chesney  (which,  by  the  way, 
only  produced  a  very  worthless  report 
of  the  de  Lessep’s  styko  was  sent  to 
survey  the  countiy  between  the  head 
of  the  rer>ian  (iulfand  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean — avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
re-opening  the  navigation  of  tln‘ 
Euphrates,  but  really  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  railway  I  X(jw,  at  the 
time  when  Colonel  Chesney  wrote  his 
book,  railroads  were  but  in  their  in- 
I  fancy  ;  and  France  itself  could  only 
!  boast  of  the  Vk‘rsailles,  8t.  (’loud,  St. 
rTerniain.  and  St.  Etienne  lines,  or  a 


ikv  eireuiii>tance-,  hh  .  ^ 

i.f  KiiLdaiid  were  to  leave  the 
v  hich  >0  anxiously  desired 
i*,.  oxrruti'ai  of  the  canal  to  do  the 
ik'  it  their  own  risk,  and  then  to 
bn’ve'im'‘i  it 

1  !.ul  riihnei'ton  has,  however,  ,«'UC- 
aoiiid  iii  removing  a  (luestion  of 
i.uielv  a  eojiimereial  nature  into  the 
i,e  rioiis  of  national  contests  ;  and 
dais  ha-  furiii-hedthe  pretext  for  the 
iauifeieiiee  of  Ollier  States.  Left  to 
•*silf,  the  Suez  (’anal  scheme  must 
iiaVf  eomc  to  nought;  ojiposed  with 
dit*  iMial  impcrlineiit,  ignorant^  vio- 
K  iice  of  the  I’almerston  .school,  it  has 
;aiavvil  oil  its  side  the  passions  of 
ii..iilv  every  nation  in  Europe.  The 
wiviehid  nonsense  about  the  deve- 
kpiuent  of  civilization,  either  latitu- 
iliiially  or  longitudinally,  xvhich  has 
hall  handiod  about  by  the  paid  ad- 
\ittaies  of  31.  de  Lesseiis,  would  soon 
have  o]>riied  the  eyes  of  the  thinking 
j,art  of  European  politicians  and 
rapiiiiii^i’’  to  the  inherent  defects  of 
rhe  .>ehenie,  it  was  found  nece.-sary  to 
ikhiul  upon  such  visionary  grounds. 
The  result  of  the  interference  of  our 
peliticiaiis  in  this  matter,  small 
though  it  has  lieen,  has  hitherto 
4iiii»ly  lieeii  to  create  the  belief  that 
England  has  a  direct  interest  in  op- 
pu>iiig  the  prosperity  of  the  rest  of 
tile  world— a  proposition  so  mon- 
>iiuu>  that  it  could  only  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  our  own  folly,  or  in  the 
ilhordeivd  iinaginations  of  such  men 
a>  Antoine  Arago. 

Ix'foie  ooing  further,  w  e  w'ould  ask 
the  class  of  continental  (’hauvins,  to 
wliich  31.  Arago  belongs,  whether  in 
hi'  abu>e  of  England  it  ever  occurred 
to  him  that  any  of  our  Governments 
of  the  day  were  susce})tible  of  being 
uiiiivil  out  of  oifice  at  a  very  short 
liMiice  from  either  the  Crown  or  the 
Legi'lature.  He  and  his  contempo- 
rui'iv.-  of  the  Anglo-pliobian  “school 
ran  liaidly  be  expected  to  know’ 
iiiuch  of  the  workings  of  a  free  con- 
'litution.  But  the  traditions  of  31. 
Arago’s  own  family  ought  to  have 
taught  him  that  in  a  free  country,  the 
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tot;il  loufrth  of  vt'iy  infeii<»r  railways 
<if  al>out  sixty  iiiih's.  To  suppose  that 
our  Ministry  sliouhl  have  tlieii  cou- 
tfrnplato<l  tlie  ert‘Ctioii  of  tlie  iuiiiieuse 
line  of  railway  lietween  the  points 
above  cited  in  a  country  so  wild  and 
nncnhivat(‘d  as  those  Turkish  dep(‘n- 
deiicies,  is  perha])S  a  method  of  oiv- 
iiii^  those  ministers  credit  for  fore- 
thonolit  almost  superhuman  ;  hut 
eei  tainly  it  is  so  ahsunl  that  it  must 
ever  remain  a  marvel  how  a  reasoii- 
sihh‘  man  could  utter  such  nonsense. 
'I'o  us  it  seems  as  wickedly  absurd  as 
to  sav,  in  the  manner  M.  Ara<ro  does 
not  hesitate  to  do,  that  the  massacre 
at  i>jeddah  and  the  revolt  of  the 
M  poys  may  he  attributed  to  the  per- 
severin^j:  hostility  of  Ehioland  to  the 
scheme  for  unitin;^  the  Ked  Sea  to 
tln‘  Mediterranean.  Alas  I  we  fear 
that  ]M.  Araoo,  with  all  his  atiectatioii 
of  jihilosophy,  is  hut  an  ignoble 
stirrer  up  of  strife,  and  that  his  only 
object  in  writino  about  the  destinies 
of  humanity  as  atfected  by  the  state 
of  atfaii-s  past,  present,  and  to  come 
in  the  East,  has  been  to  fan  the 
risin;^^  Hame  of  discord  between  the 
Cfermanic  and  the  Latin  races  ;  tor  no 
man  in  his  senses  could  possibly  be¬ 
lieve  one  tithe  of  the  thinirs  this  nian 
utters.  A  quarrel  is  wanted  by  some 
of  the  atlventurers  who  have,  for  their 
own  ends,  lately  perilled  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  so  any  pretext  will 
suttice,  if  a  real  one  should  not  exist, 
an  ima^iinary  one  must  be  made  ;  ami 
M.  Ara^^o  has  vigorously  addressed 
himselt  t<»  his  task.  The  wolf  never 
wanted  advocates  to  prove  that  the 
lamb  disturbed  the  stream  ! 

Jf  we  have  dwelt  upon  the  matteis 
of  detail  connected  with  the  asserted 
conduct  of  our  (Toveriiment  in  the 
negotiations  for  establishin<;  com¬ 
munications  between  Western  Europe 
and  the  East,  it  has  not  been  for  the 
reason  that  we  attach  more  import¬ 
ance  to  the  c|uestion  they  involve 
than  we  do  to  the  other  (piestions  M. 
Arairo  raises  ujion  the  future  destinies 
ol  our  race,  but  simply  because  it  is 
only  in  those  parts  cif  his  book  in 
which  Enu;land  is  to  bo  abused  that 
he  condescends  to  talk  intellit;iblv. 


W'hon  men  think  ch-n,lv  tW 
:  press  tl.emselves  intelll^hlilv. 

,  this  book  they  ape  some  ^ 

physical  abstractions, 
of  the  Hegelian  jargon  which 
,  tashionable  at  the  Palais  Pf  ^ 
•  Thus,  to  talk  about  its  beinj^MheT' 
per  and  natund  coui*se  of  thintr^  fe 
civilizationshould  be  diffiised/aftW 
nallij  instead  of  hugitmUnaUu- 
that,  therefore,  England  is  the 


of  the  human 


me  eueniT 
because  sli; 


ill  conjunction  wdth  Aitstria 
Turkey,  instinctly  prefers  the  (VJj 
tudinal  development  instead  of  iti 
hititHdinal  one  which  Enuice 
supposed  to  advocate,  is  to  tai 
arrant  nonsense.  The  tluties  of 
France  and  of  Phigland  are,  we  believe 
to  ditfuse  the  blessings  of  civilizittiofi 
in  ( very  direction  provided  we  can  do 
so  iieaceably,  and  without  vioLuinj 
the  rights  of  the  nations  or  trib^ 
with  which  we  come  in  contact, 
Lbifortunately,  neither  Fnuice  nor 
England  are  exempt  from  merited 
reproach  on  this  score.  Like  the 
Abbe  Michon,  to  whom  allusion  was 
made  in  our  last  number,  M.  Arajo 
projioses  that  the  Pope  should 
be  transferred  to  Jerusalem— bv 
whom  and  at  what  cost  /  mav 
we  ask.  Correctly  read,  M.  Arago’s 
remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  political  affairs  are  even  more 
bitterly  satirical  upon  the  existin;! 
(Government  of  France  than  they  are 
even  upon  the  Alachiavellis  wdiomwe 
picture  in  our  Foreign-oltice.  When 
w  ill  Frenchmen  learn  to  look  at  home, 
and  to  address  themselves  to  the 
removal  of  the  beam  from  their  own 
eye  f  Is  the  wdiole  wmrld  not  to  beat 
peace  in  order  that  France  may  re¬ 
main  enslaved  to  the  “  idees’’  of 
;  certain  titled  rationalists  in  purely 
religious,  and  of  certain  despots  in 
purely  imlitical  affairs  f  If  this  U 
necessary,  we  can  imderstaml  the 
forced  quarrel  such  men  as  Antoine 
Arago  seek  with  us  ;  if  not,  hooks 
like  the  “  lOtudes  sur  leKole  Poliii<ine 
i  de  la  France”  should  be  held  up  to 
I  universal  reprobation. 
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^  BRITISH  EQUITABLE 

SURANCE  COMPANY 


JiARUU  1  I  wl)  t»v  UIJLO  \ja.xiur  v/rriv>AO,  T9  au^L  **0 

street,  London,  KC.  ;  William  GovER,Esq.,  the  Chairman 

H  Ipany. 

Manager  read  the  following  report ;— 

p  ^  -r  1858  ii»s  shown  a  considerab.e  increase  of  the  Company’s  business. 

•  *^?^l,untlre(i  and  two  Policies  have  been  issued,  assuring  £137,227,  and  the 
of  Annual  Premiums  thereon  amounts  to  £4,805  Is.  Id.  The  whole  of 
been  fully  paid. upon,  Half-Credit  Policies  not  being  issued  by  the  Company, 
the  grand  total  of  Life  Assurance  Policies  issu^  by  the  Companyto  the 
S  fS  3,998,  representing  Assurances  effected  with  the  Companyto  the 

of  £*644.287  15s.  8d. 

total  of  Proposals  received  by  the  Company  from  its  foundation  has  been  6422 , 
L  A^  ir.iuces  to  the  amount  of  £1,100,837  ds.  9d. 

these  statements  will  be  seen  the  caution  with  which  lives  have  been  accepted 
nipany.  The  best  available  Medio:^!  skill  has  been  employed,  and  the  bona  fides 
scrutinized,  a  course  rendered  necessary  by  the  frequent  and  notorious 
recently  perpetrated  on  Life  Offices.  This  scrutiny  has  been  still  more  rigid 
lil^eniale  lives  have  been  proposed  for  Assurance. 

«>(t^  is  a  satisfaction  that,  in  round  numbers,  4,(  00  persons  have  made  a  provision  for 
pf  families  in  this  single  Office. 

*»C;e  amount  of  business  done  in  the  year  is  not  the  total  good  accomplished  ;  for  it 
rfthle  that  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  by  the  Agents  of  this 
IPpIny  have  induced  three  limes  that  number  of  heads  of  families  to  make  provision 
ppe  shape  for  the  future,  who  had  hitherto  neglected  that  duty ;  and,  in  future 
be  additional  fruits  will  be  reaped  by  the  Company  from  the  labours  of  1858. 
rjie  Death  Register  shows  that  the  sum  of  £1,902  13.?.  8d.  has  been  paid  in  death 
ilp^and  bonuses  to  the  families  of  nineteen  deceased  Policy-holders.  This  mortality 
BBch  below  the  tabular  estimate.  All  these  Policies,  of  two  years  old  and  upwards, 
id^d  a  considerable  proportional  addition  to  the  sums  assured,  in  the  shape  of 
HTs— the  profits  being  divided  every  three  years,  and  Policies  of  two  years’  duration 
^entitled ;  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  improved  Mutual  System  on  which  the  Office 


will  every  year  be  more  widely  diffused. 

“file  Company  has  received  from  the  Policy-holders  the  warmest  approbation  of  its 
and  the  most  cordial  support  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

“p  licy- holders  have  also  received  valuable  assistance  in  the  shape  of  Loans  upon 
iri®]'  (•ecurities,  including  their  Policies.  Some  of  these  Policies  must  have  been 
srfgted  but  for  this  timely  aid , 

r  continue  to  be  advanced  to  Policy-holders  wishing  to  purchase  the  houses  they 
iu,  the  repayments,  which  include  Principal,  Interest,  and  the  Legal  Kxpenses, 
iit|iiatiy  exceeding  the  Quarterly  Rent.  This  Investment,  judiciously  and  cautiously 
Blf.  is.  perhaps,  one  of  the  best  open  to  the  public. 

**The  j-pread  of  Life  Assurance  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  Its 
ifegs  cannot  fail  of  being  felt  in  the  check  of  pauperism,  the  diminution  of  crime,  and 
Hwfj  read  of  sobriety,  industry,  thoughtfulness,  and  morality — promoting  the  stability 
Nftie  nation  and  happiness  of  tM  people.” 

Boi'ivifers  are  invited  to  examine  personally  the  improved  loan  system  of 
British  Equitable  Inveatment  Company.  47  and  48  Kincr  William-street, 
'lofcdon-bridge. 

I  vectors  are  invited  to  inspeciq)eraonaljy^  the  improved  Building  Society 
system  of  this  Company. 

^  aie  invited  to  examine  personally  the  improved  Deposit 

^-*111  of  this  Company. 


I 
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WRITING  CASES. 

DRESS  INC  CASE 

INKSTANDS,  DESKS, 

JEWEL  &  KEY  BOXE 

STATIONERY  CABINE 

CARD  CASES  &  ALBUMS, 

SCRAP  BOOKS, 

CHESS  &  DRAUGHT  IVI 

BOOK  SLIDES, 

DESPATCH  BOXES, 

BAGS  AND  RETICULE 

PAPIER  MACHE  GOODS, 

PEARL  &  TORTOISESHIu  GOODS, 

150,000  BIBLES  OF  EVERY  SIZE  &T 


INANCI 
iBIEF  Is 


1.  Mis< 
Two  H 


JUI 


